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PREFACE 


An Introduction to any subject is the first thing to read but 
the last thing to write. Any one of the topics dealt with in 
this book might properly occupy a lifetime's study, and 
TOncemiog every one of them our knowledge is still seriously 
inconiplcte. But Necessity is the mother of other ihtnjp 
than invention, and the sudden appearance of Exhibitions, 
Congresses, I^Ionographs and T'reattses on Ferstan Art, the 
opening of Persia to archseoln^cal enterprise and die recent 
formation of Institutes and Societies in various countries 
are proof of a growing interest that creates an almost im¬ 
perative demand for an introduction to the subject which 
shall be available to any general reader who seriously cares 
for art. If, under the circumstances, anyone can make a 
useful contribution, it is egotistical for him to hesitate from 
a too sensitive regard for his own reputation, and senti¬ 
mental to sigh for the leisure necessary for perfect work. 

Tlie text that follows is meant literally as an Introdnctinn. 
It aims to assist the observation of the objects themselves 
which alone have final authority. It may help to set the 
material in some sort of order, to define, however ten- 
taiiydy, the artistic intent or meaning, so often obscured 
by interests and a background foreign to those of the artist. 

No claim is made that the text ts cither systematic or 
complete. System and completeness are indeed fop 

a lull understanding, but it is inappropriate to strive for 
them in an Introduction. Those ambitious really to grasp 
the .subject will find the neccaaary' material fully treated in 
the forthcoming Survey of Persian Art. 

The analysis of knotting or of weaving, Ibe cheinistrv of 
dyea, the compositions of gla2e$ and other technical 
have been excluded, Tliese are, indeed, necessary to an 
accurate description of the objects and a knowledge of 
technique does give a more complete idea of the thing, in 
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many cases throwing valuable light even on the artistic 
<IualilT: but in an Introduction they tend to be dull and 
intrusive. Tliese technical problenw will be treated in the 
Survey of Persian Art by the acknowledged nonstera in each 
field. Here w-e are concerned priraarily with works of art 
as such, the material object as merely the vdiidc of beauty, 
ITiank God,” said Beethoven, "here is music that emnot 
be pul to words.** It was a profound and rc\"ealitig ruDoark, 
and ia as true of the decorative arts as <tf great music* 
Writing about art may sometimes be a kind of art in itself, 
but can neii’cr be that which rt wfntes about, nor can it serve 
as a substitute. TTiose willing to exchange words for things 
in the realm of Fine Art must ultimately confess themselves 
clieated, 7’lius in a certain sense it is impossible to write 
a history of art. In the presence especially of any master¬ 
piece of decoration the moat competent description seems 
strangely impotent and irrelevant. 

^ et this dx>c9 not justify the current fashion of disdaining 
any effort to write of art as if it were beautiful and im¬ 
portant, nor should we be confined to describing merely n 
set]lienee of material facts and their mechanical inter- 
relarions with the general liabite of a given time. This point 
of view is largely a reaction against the romantic eiJusiona 
of the late \ iciorians, who often objectified their own rather 
provincia] emotions* But we are not confined to such dreary 
natives as a doctrinaire hlarxism or a romantic sub- 
jextivism. Works of art are pnxlucts of the human spirit, 
created under the pressure of emotion and higli enihuaiaam, 
feelings which can be observed and in part recorded* As one 
Persian said, ‘‘Great art makes one strong and young and 
glad. Any history of art that ignores this magic^ potency, 
affecting indifference to this essential (jjualitv, surrenders 
all hope of conveying anything but tlie mere extemals of 
ito siil^ect. No apologies are offered, therefore, for speaking 
of Persian art as die Persians themselves have spoken of it. 
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My obtigationa are numerous and widely distributed. Tu 
His IVlajesty die Shab of Persia t under wha^ enliglitened 
rtde the old monuments are being restored and new arts 
encouraged, and to the Mmister of the Court, Prince 
Teymurtash, the liveliest gratitude is due for permisBion to 
pliutograph some of the more important mosques and 
shrines and to srudy othcrwifie inaccessible matienal in 
Persia. H.E. Hussein Khan Al^ has given valuable help on 
maiTy occasions, p'rom Dr. Sarre, Professor Hcrzfeld and 
Dr. Kuehnd I have learned much. To Captain Creswclt 1 
owe ideas and cncouiagcmcnt. Mr, C. Filippo has furnished 
me mnch valuable informatimi over a period.of many years, 
Friends in Persia Irave given valu^Ie help, especially 
Dr. Jordan and Dr. Shafter, Najat and Solomon Rabbi, 
UzzizuUah Khan Zabih, and above all, A. Rabenou. To 
Miss Mariquita Villard I am indebted for careful and 
critical proof reading. But if the hook has any merit the chief 
credit belongs to Dr. Phyllis Ackerman, who has made it 
possible not merely by indispensable practical assistance at 
every point in its preparation, but by many useful ideas, 
llie^chapter on gardens is her work, as well as much of the 
discussion of embroideries. 


Londont Decetnber 18,1930 
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We live in an age of discovery, which profoundly and 
constantly changes our waj's of life. These discoveries, 
moreover, are not merely in the realm of science and 
invention but also in the realm of the spirit, Hegel re- 
madted; 'Tf it be accounted a worthy achlevemeot to have 
identified 6o species of parrot and 137 species of veTonlca, 
how’ much more important is it to discover the funda¬ 
mental principles upon which the huinan reason depends/* 
Similarly we might say, if it be accounted a worthy achieve¬ 
ment to have deienniited the girth of Betelgeuse or a quick 
way to turn forests into paper, is it not equally ailmirable 
to discover and appreciate new ways b which the human 
spirit has envis3g<^ its ideal of perfection ? For tha t is what 
art really is. 

It is thus a matter of no small moment that eager voyaging 
minds have, in the last twenty yearn, brought to the some¬ 
what parochial and sclf-saiisJied esthetic culture of Europe, 
news of an art of .Asia that is botli real and profound, and 
have shown that to this handmaiden of some of the w'orld’s 
deepest and truest religions, certain glories of this world, 
commonly hidden from Western eyes, have stood revealed. 
To these cultural explorers we owe the ititroduction of 
anodter range of arsthetic forms, new vistas and c.\pandcd 
liortzons. 

Less than thirty yearn ago the grandeur and spirituality 
of Chinese sculpture was a closed book and only a few gifted 
60 ub had nraponded to the exalted emotion that informs 
the noblest of Chinese paintings. The impressive and 
sensitive art of India was classed as “heathen," die sculpture 
of Assyria, in some respects still uurivaUed, was, to our 
dumb gaze, a** curiosity,’' while Persian art was ail but damned 
by being faintly praised as “pretty." 

But little by little the high quality of Persian art, ita verve 
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INTRODUCTION TO PEASIAN ART 
anH distinction, ha maatery of abstract omacneni and poetic 
colour hannonies and its sensitive appreciation of the nature 
of material, have 1^0 the admiration and affection of the 
discriinuiating, and the scholar lias come to see in it the 
fountain source of many derivative styles. 

Broadly speaking, it is a dccmiative rather than a repre¬ 
sentative art, and it is in such terms that it must be judged. 
It seeks its effects, not in die gratuitous reduplication of 
natural objects, but in the creation of significant entities 
composed out of \^ous elements: lines, contours, shapes, 
masses, colours, movement; and these entities have an 
independent value and beauty. They derive their power and 
autliority from those prindptes of order in variety, multi¬ 
plicity in unity, which are of the essence of the human mind. 

Thou^ it concerned itself thus with an art of design, the 
Persian a^thetic genius cannot therefore be relegated to a 
secondary rank. For in the same sense both muaic and 
architecture are arts of design, proof enough that design 
of a supreme quality attains a Idgh scriouaness imd deep 
meaning that make it one of man'^s greatest achievements. 
The arts of design have no immediate apjieal to sentiment 
and make no direct reference to nature, but their very 
abstractness, their detachment from a specific ideational 
content or emotional entanglement is a source of tranquil 
power. Nor are they merely a series of enticing forms. 
Like the gr e a tes t music, they may characterise and reveal 
ultimate values and give just expression to the basal and 
imiveiaal forms of the mind itself.* 

Great design has the authority of logic. Design bears, 
Indeed, die same relation to beauty that logic does to science 
and philosophy. It is the proper introduction to art. itsin- 
dispensableframcworkand perJ^ps also its finest achievement. 

*J# ill]; Kil pdminabJc^ voJinnt citi TiBPthrtvfji ^ hM gi ibiin an 

g Tfjr l tffn t of ttuA idcit which woa m £mp0J~tiiiit in 

philtwpKj of P\sta, Anii^h!, Kan( and Hegel* 

UJ 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

It is signlfic^t that vre first know the peoples who occupied 
the Iranian plateau by thdr art. Both Sir Aurel Stein and 
Professor Herzfcid liavc found in Pema a thin eggshell 
pottery decoraxed with beautiful bands of ingenious line 
patterns clearly and forcefully done, with a fine feeling for 
space and movement and for effective arrangement. Just 
who produced these potteriea, or when they w'cre made, we 
cannot yet aay, but the best opinion places them well before 
3500 B.C, and perhaps e\'cn before 4500 B,C. 

About 3000 to 3700 B,C. another type of pottery appears, 
which has been found chiefly in the region of Nihavand, 
soutli-west of Hamadan, A great variety of jars, pot5» little 
vases and cups have come to light, thick-walled and crude 
compared to the earlier s^le, but still with energetic and 
ingenious decoration, These potteries, and a somewhat 
related style that Ptiifeasor Ilerzfeld found at Samarra. 
show taste and imagination. The shapes are mteresting, 
often beautifully moulded, sometimes with delicate grooves 
or ridges and with abrupt changes of contour, w'hile the 
painted ornament shows well-planned zones or panels of 
hatchings lu* checker boards often combined uith eagles or 
vultures, hi^ly simpUfled and entirely in silhouette but 
delineated, with incisive force. Sometimes the smaller pieces 
have rather comical little strutting cocks which, w’hile they 
may originally have had a religious significance* have a droll, 
engaging air that may be more than accidental. Wliatever 
its originating motive, this pottery has already Httained a 
high artistic quality. 

Professor Heizfctd has also discovered a great rock 
cart'ing In south-west Persia* which be feels must be placed 
as early as 3700 B.C.* showing a king accompanied by a 
file of soldiers, greeted by a winged victory, the precursor 
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INTRODtJCTlOif TO PEBSIAK ART 
of a chatqcteristtc monumental style that visa continued in 
Persia down to the oineteersth centtiry, 

A great find of vessels, weapons, implements, horse 
trappings and personal adornments that appeared this last 
yirar m l-uHstan, the western border province of Persia, 
show how early the art of working in bronze was developed 
to a high artistic level in Persia • Ttiough it is too soon to 
a precise date for this material, some scliolars have 
thought tliat the earliest pieces could be placed at least as 
ea y ^ 2000 tiioygh the bulk of them may come 

from about £000 B.C. or tuveti a liuJc later. Tliese bronzes 
include a wide range of subjects and several distinct styles, 
but Acy show tliroughoui a concentrated energy, a lively 
imagination, combined in the later periods with a keen 
obsen'ation of nature, and always a fine sense of simple and 
vigorous decoration. 

It must not he iliought that because artistic production 
was m some degree continuous in Persia for these thousands 
of years it was therefore the work of a single race. Scholars 
are now less given to thinking in terms of race and language 
than m continuity of culture. Whatever the earlier racial 
type wiw that the Aryans displaced when thf^y swept into 
Pmia about 1400 B,C., it was a people of artistic capacity 
whose techniques and traditions the invaders appropriated 


The fir^ liistorical period of Persian art begins with 

^ 5 S^"S 34 B*C.) and his immediate followers, 
w o uilt at Persepolis, Susa and Ecbatana a series of palate 
on a lordly scale such as Jiave scarcely been equalled in the 
i,50o years hucc they were begun. Adorned with rich 
pt> ychrome d^oratmn in tiles, metal and textiles, to eav 
nothing of s^ptured reUefs of high quality, these palaces' 
y virtue of their size, their lucid planning and their 

3 ■ I vnd LiLcfrmbnnal Stiufio fpr January 1931. 
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beautiful workmanship, must always be counted among the 
masterpieces of architecture. 

Alexander the Great put an end to tiie AcIiJEinenlaij 
Empire, which had extended from Central Asia and India 
to the Danube and the Nile, and introduced into the country 
the full tesourcea of Hellenistic art, yet there is no e^'Mence 
that anything notable uas created by lus successors beyond 
a few Greek temples decidedly provincial in style. Eut 
concerning tlus whole period our knowledge ts so meagre 
that almost no generalisations can be defended, 

Persian life was constantly disturbed as well as often 
renewed by incursions of Turkic stock from the north-east, 
and one of these half indigenous, half foreign groups, the 
Parthiana (348 B.C.—A.D. 222), overcame the last remnants 
of the Greek regime and set up a purely Asiatic dynasty. 
The Farthians exasperated Rome by continual defea'ls, hut 
at the same time Rome and the Western w^orld generally 
benefited by the great silk trade that in tlie latter part of 
clicir reign these moiiarchs opened up with the Far East. 
Again we know almoai nothing about the art of the period, 
save that many of the princes were still dominated by tiie 
Greek taste, for some of their corns in the Greek manner 
^ done with real elegance and finish, A few- silver vessels 
in classical style and some stone reliefs have been found, 
the latter showing an interesting conflict bcitvccn the Greek 
naturalism and the growing force of the native instinct for 
simplification and decoration. It is a time of great importance 
for the formation of Near Eastern art and the mingling of 
styles, but very little can be said about it until the spade of 
the archffiologist has revealed the long-hidden evidence 
that must still lie under Persia's soil. 

Tlie Parthians were m turn set aside early in the third 
^tury’ A.D. by a strictly nationalistic dynasty, the Sasan- 
ians (223-650), whose new regime tishcred in one of the 
greatest epochs in the liistory of Western Asia. The national 
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religion^ Zoroastmoism, was revived with utmost enthus¬ 
iasm, and reinforced by racial and political motives 
mspired a sclf-consdous, confident and ambitious state. 
Again Ponna was strong cnou^ to defy and even to defeat 
Home and to wage dreary decades of utterly exhausting war 
with Byzantium. These wars, however, opened up contacts 
uhich brought to Persia Roman and Byzantine elements 
that show most strongly in the architecture and sculpture of 
the period, and through the same channels Sasanian Persia 
in turn distributed her contribudos to the Western world. 
The religious consciousness of this r^imc, its proud but 
humble acceptance of a divinely appointed and divinely 
sustained mission was no doubt one of the factors tlrat con¬ 
tributed dignity and a noble style to all the arts. Certain 
Ach^ementan themes were repeated^ and the Achaunenian 
love of grandeur and power was reaffirmed, though in a 
slightly diifClient form. The Sasanian period contributed 
essential elements to Persian art that survived oenttmes of 
change and disaster; the sense for expressive forms; s feeling 
for rhythm and a certain stateliness which, if sometimes 
temporarily lost sight of in the subsequent an, remained 
permanently a studying force. 

Despite its strength, wealth and formidable political 
organisation, the Sasanian Empire was in its turn doomed 
by its own inherent weaknesses, by its faithlessness to its own 
high religious ideals and the exhaustion of fruitless and 
needless warfare, as well as by the rising power of Arabia, 
which had aD the strength that comes from youth, simplicity 
and fervent ideals. 

The Arabian conquest of Persia {638-642) was hardly the 
catastrophic affair that it is usually thought to have been. It 
did mark the end of a period and the complete collapse of 
a dynasty and a political system; but Persia was not devas* 
tated, its piopuiation was not forced by the sword to accept 
Islam, each community was left pretty much to its former 
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life, patrons of the arts were free to indulge their own 
tastes, and artisans continued their old habits * 

The new doctrine was in many ways gratifying and 
inspiriting. The rather elaborate theological framewrork which 
had governed the Sasanian social and political system, with 
its graded scries of rigidly divided classes descending from 
the divinity Ahura Mazda himself by successive stages down 
to the lowest and most ignorant, had been a Procrustean bed 
which inhibited normal social development and intercourse, 
encouraged tyranny and oppression and permitted govern¬ 
mental irresponsibility, for the monarch was beholden only 
to God. The new gospel of Islam, with the principle that 
all men arc brothers and each has equal access to God, was 
a doctrine of freedom and hope. 

Islam was at its purest and best in these early years. 
Governed partly no doubt by hopes of plunder, the hosts of 
Islam were nevertheless also moved by a genuine zeal and 
conviction and there were more converts by argument than 
by threat. 

The new dispensation was, of oourse, bitterly resented by 
the Persian aristocracy, but the masses found in the simpler 
and more viable faith of the Prophet a welcome relief from 
the artifidallties and complexities to which the official 
Zoroastrianism had descended under the late Sasanians, 
'ITie great epochs in art are nearly always initiated by a 
new spirit, either a revival of an ancient religion, as in the 
case of the Zoroastrumism of the Sasanians; or a new and 
potent national consciousness, as with the Safavids. or, as 
in the present instance, the Inspiring power of a youthful 
faith, confident and enthusiastic. But in addition to this 
heartening hiith and an undoubted quickening of the spirit, 
the artists were at this time fiivourably affected in other 
ways also. Persian craftsmen W'crc summoned to new oppor¬ 
tunities. The uncouth conquerora were without skill in the 

*C/. Sir Hioiiias Amdld, The Prvadilnit of Twliff n, Chsp. Vll. 
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arts and yet \hcy fdt tile need of a prompt construction of 
places of worship that «ouJd not be unworthy of com- 
panson with what they had seen of the churches of Byzantine 
^rtstjanity or wi^ the palaces of the Sasanbn tings. From 
bam^kand to Gibraltar mosques were spanginF up and 
^ple tent-dwelling generals began to nourish ambitions 
for sumptuous raiment and for palaces richly equipped. 
Persian artisans and designers were called on to meet 
deimnds, not only in thdr own country' but also in the 
rapidly developing Islamic capitals of the West , where they 
were in immediate contact uith other am and styles and 
with workmen from other regions. Persians and Byzantine 
Greeb were en^ged on the same buildings and they all 
touohri rth d„k-eycd IndL-o.. 

Turks s„d uidusmous Cups i„ fte uwkshops. A 

mingling qf the artistic traditions of Western Asia waa 
now uiCT'itable. 

of Banhd^d*^ was probably focussed in the great capita) 
1 »„ treasures ftom half the 

r. a uu *' tiomination of Persia during 

(75°-‘)49). made famous by Haroun 
“"'.S^tmar of ornament «sa eodilied, and 

Otih^r!^,“v'* 'o to the provinces, 

ml ®“"“tkand. Ray, Damascus and Cairo, 

*’■' “"«t™ "tistic 

I^uftguagCj modified bv local traditions 

dle^'emr^ V “'"=*!■« «f 

i Sasanian. Eveiythinff was 

ru’tithSi ^ 

the ikh™ Iw s«le that had been beriueathed by 

MoThe/ r ** 7 “wplic'ty dominated the arts for 
Mother five centuries. The provincid pottety of the 
noithcm, n«,em and eastern provinces, for Vkno* 
nothing of the wars of Sou, hem Persia of Uti, dam ^ 
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OTpIoyed the old themes^ simplified in fomi but emotionally 
imenaihcd. The courtly Sasantan art was neglected in 
Eivour of such violent and hiaarre figures as are found on 
the potteries of Garous, Kermanshah, Savch and MajEan*- 
deran, which retained sotnedung of the strength but none 
of the courtliness (if, p. 68) of earlier tim^* Much the 
same spirit is to be seen la the textiles, die bronxea and, in 
a different way, in the calligraphy. 

At the same lime a heginning was made of the typical 
Lslamic patterns, of delicate geometrical and floral entrelacs. 
A quite new quality that came to be characteristic of Islamic 
art W'os now emerging and gradually dominating. The 
real ism of Sasanian a rt ,wMch hail been sustained by the Greco- 
Roman and perhaps Indian contacts, now disappears, partly 
under the Iniluence of the Islamic prohibition of the repre- 
sentadon of living animals. 

This development of an abstract style not a new 
discovery but was really a revh al of a disposition which liad 
characterised Weatem Asia for centuries. As carlv as the 
Bmmre Age there were dearly marked two separate ten- 
dendes, one in the direction of ruttumlism and the other 
in the direction of abstraction,* 

1 be former came into its perfect flowering in the Greek 
and Hellenistic art, the latter ’was brought to its supremest 
fulfilment in Islamic art, principalLy in Persia, with an 
independent and very noble development in the Far East. 
The prehistoric painted pottery of Sistan, of Susa I, of 
Samarra and Nihavand (Fig, aa) shows a taste and a 
mastery of varied and ingenious patterns that have not 
Iwn superseded. This abstract style^ despite the importa¬ 
tion and development of more naturalistic fashions at the 
courts of the great kings, nevcrtlieless seems to have main¬ 
tained itself in folk art through a vast range of time. From 
Centra] Asia to the Red Sea the native disposition seems to 

FiTUikfdrt, Studies la Ulariy Fotsicfy of the Near Ef tt, p. *7* 
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have been in favcnir of abstract ornament and decoration 
ratlier than naturalism and pictoriaJism, 

As a result, the new regime had at its disposal a vast 
amount of ornamental material, floral as well as geometrical. 
The floral motifs were in part appropriated horn India, but 
even more from Hellenism. The geometrical resources bail 
been greatly enriched by the development of Roman mosaic 
designs and especially by the elaborauon of these at the 
hands ai the workmanlike and ingenious Copts. The ana¬ 
lytical disposition which is at the basis of an abstract style 
steadily divided the organic motife inherited from these 
various sources into their elementary constituents gn d out 
of th^ simplified elements crated new units and new 
combinatiotis. It was as if words were split up into syllables 
and letters, thus opening up a literally inftnifie series of 
possible permutations. 

About the year looo the new style finds superlative 
embodiment in the lovely stucco incrustations of Navin 
{cf, ^d flit margins of the great Korans begin to 

be enriched with masterly patterns (cf, p. £05). By this time 
the older Sasaniun traditions of fantastic heraldic animals 
begin to disappear, but the force of Sasanian art is not yet 
spent, it continues to express itself in the strong and nohT^ 
forms of the finer bronzes which, despite their rich incrus- 
tationa, proclaim their heritage from a race of heroes. The 
Sasanian fliemea also are still portrayed and minor decorative 
omaincnt continues even doum to the present. 

The Seljuks (1037-1194), a dynasty of Turkic origin that 
swept m from tiic north-east with prodigious force, brought 
with them a renovating spirit that initiated an epoch in 
Persian art and culture of far greater interest and impor¬ 
tance than has generally been recognised. Thanks to the 
insulfaciency of our historicaJ dDcumeuts and to the sub- 
dcstniciioo by the Mogul invasion of so many 
beljuk monuments, the unusual combination of admirable 
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qualities, of robustness and refineinent, of enthusTasiri and 
discipline, which were impressively united in this, one of 
the finest periods of Persian historv, ha^ been under¬ 
estimated, Every new discovery, and they are constant, 
enhances the reputation of these sturdy monarchs. Most 
of the finest Ray pottery {tf. p, 8a) ha?^ been assigned to 
the Mogul period but some of the most beautiful examples 
are proven by dated specimens to be genuinely Seljuk. Two 
exceptional bowb in the collection of Emile Tabbagli of Paris 
bear indubitable dates, 1186,1187, a tune when a Seljuk 
prince, Toghril Beg III, was still ruling at Ray. 

There are four great names to he remembered for this 
epoch: Ti^hril Beg (1037-1063), Alp Arslan (1063-1072), 
Malek Shah (1072-1093), and the famous Grand Vizier, 
Nizam el Molk, one of the greatest statesmen in history. 
These four organised an empire that mduded Meso¬ 
potamia. Asia Minor and the Caucasus. If they were, at 
the outset, tacking in the graces of civilisation, they never¬ 
theless brought with them a quality of courage, of energy 
and of sincerity that Persia, at the moment, greatly need^, 
Thej’ accepted Islam not only with zeal but with under¬ 
standing and devotion to its finer principles. They estab¬ 
lished peace and security over wide, troubled areas, they 
administered their empire with firmness and sagacity, 
h ealth increased, travel opened new and inspiriting associa- 
doRS, science, literature and all the arts nourished. Indeed, 
the Sdjuks came upon literature and the arts as a thrilling 
discovery and their enthusiasm was deep and unaffected. 
Every phase of btellectual and spiritual life was heightened 
by their eager but wise patronage. Scieudsts liltp- Avicenna, 
an extraordinarily brilliant encyclopwlic mind, ftnmg of 
whose works were standard in Europe up to the seventeenth 
century', profited mightily by the favourable environment. 
Poets, artists, theologians, geographers, historians and 
jurists were the natural flowering of this generous and 
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dvTlised age. To men of such force and sincerity, trivial and 
pret^'ous arts could make no appeal, and whether in 
architecture or pottery {^. Fig. 29) or metal [cj. F^. 80) 
or textiles (^. Ftg.eg), the work of this period shows hard, 
clear thinking and consdentious care yet at the same time 
intense, gmeere feeling, wltile their architecture has a 
decidedly heroic quality {cf. Fig. 20). 

The Seljuk Empire was perhaps too extensive an d too 
complicated to maintain itself for long. A succession of 
tragedies overwhelmed the last representatives of the dyn- 
^ty ^d once more Persia broke up into minor principalities. 
Blit these petty nJers, despite their shrunken domains and 
weakened forces, not only profited by the high artistic 
standards that had prevailed, but even brought sonie of 
them to a more perfect fulfilment. 

At the very moment when Persia seemed most richly 
endowed and nearest to the realisation of its cultural 
opacities, there burst o\'er the country a sequence of 
hideous disasters, the invasions of the Moguls; Genghis 
^ (ii 7 S-i« 7 )t Hutugu Klian (1257-1265) and Tamcr^ 
I^e (1335-1405) within the of a centurj'. This dread¬ 
ful succession swept over the country' like a bloody foam, 
leaving the fairest cities a wilderness of rubbish and rotting 
Mrpscs. Their speed, their fmy and their mastery of every 
branch of wiirfare made resistance not only futile but im- 
possi e. iheir march was a series of massacres and de^'aa- 
tahona which not only destroyed ev'^ciy kind of public 
monument with their mv-aluable contents of works of art 
and hooks, but blotted out whole cities so that they became 

^ 11 been. The human destruction ^va3 

cqu y app mg and, what was even w'orse, in many 
regioi^ the accumulated knowledge and traditions of a-^es 
were heartlessly obliterated. ^ 

The horror and miseiy as well as the permanent damage 
of these invasions can hardly be fsdiomed; yet strangdy 
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enough there were compensations ^ for to the Moguls we 
owe a certain enrichment and estpansion of Perekn art. 
Even the first Moguls spared the artisan class and the later 
conquerors, partly civilised by their contact with Chinn, 
became eager patrons of the arts^so tliat tlie court of Tamer¬ 
lane readied a point of splendour that made him in this 
respect s worthy successor of the Sasanian monarchs. 
Indeed the cultivated Moguls commanded the serv'ices of 
the finest artiste that could be summotied fium every land 
which they controlled and even beyond. Thus they brought 
with them in their train not only the best poasibie exatnpJes 
of the arts and crafts of China but many of her artists too. 

Although this was by no means the beginning of Chinese 
influence in Persian art, it was at this period more compre¬ 
hensive as well as more decisive than any of the previous 
contributions had been, Tlie rather stiff hiemtic stjle of the 
S^sanians, while it had by this time lost much of its force, 
^ constrained Persian design within the boundaries of 
limited and well-balanced movement. Stateliness and 
decorurni though the? were gradually gtving way to a more 
lively naturalism, were still the effective ideals. The imro- 
duetion of Chinese elements modified this rigtdhy and im¬ 
parted more case and grace and a greater flexibility of 
composition. 

New themes also appear from China; for example, the 
lotus, which had been rather severely architectonic in 
Persian an up to this time, was now. thanks to Chinese 
models, expanded Into an especially lovely fonn, and from 
Persia to Egypt it became a favourite device. Again, the 
Chinese square seals, in themselves such a smart decoration, 
captivated the Persian designers, who devised in imitation 
a rect^gular Kufic, which could be ingeniously built up 
into similar forms, and from this time to the seventeenth 
centuiy this type of calligraphy was continuously employed 
in architEctund ornament (Fig. 45), Even the typical 
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Chinese key and fret work are frequent in mosques of these 
centuries. The phsnix, too, tiitli his fierce expression and 
long, floating tail feathers, was enthusiastically welcomed 
as an admirable opportunity for the best and most character¬ 
istic Persian decorative effects (Fig. 31), Doubtless there 
were certain technical enrichments also at this time, though 
in proportion as wc Icarit more of the Seljuk art and realise 
the technical masteiy of that period this contribution seems 
to dtvindle hn importance- 

Painting, as well as the decorative arts, notably textiles, 
felt the infusion of this new life. Moreover the Mogul 
princes, gradually embracing Islam, repaired some at least 
of their ra’vages with an extensive programme that gave ua 
some of the world’s most beautiful buildings. Two minor 
MogtJ princes whose names ought to be remembefed in 
connection tvith this period are Gazan Khan (r2q^'>i3o^J 
and Muhammad Chodabenda Oljaitu (1304-1316). Gazan 
Khan became an ardent Muhammadan and his just and 
energetic reign saw order restored to Persia and an en¬ 
couragement of all the arts and sciences. To Oljaitu, another 
devout and effective ruler, we owe three of the most beauti¬ 
ful buildings in Persia; parts of the Masjid-i-jami of Isfahan; 
the great mausoleum of Sultanieh and tlie famous mosque 
of Varemin, The last two are particularly notable for the 
magnificenoe of the tiles, while both at Isfahan and at 
Varamin the stucco shows a new elegance and subtlety, 
combined with effective planning. 

The Moguls were followed by 3 desultory and confused 
suc^ssion of petty princes, not great politically but often 
culfivattfd and enthusbstic friends of the arts, so that in 
some of these minor courts beautiful and important tilings 
tvere created. The crowning adnevement of the period was 
in the realm of the art of the bonk. Never were such minia¬ 
tures painted or such covers wrou^t. The nobles of the 
time brought to their collecting and coniioisseurship the 
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intense passian thst was a native cndownicDit earned over 
from tJieir carJier, rougher life, and there was now enough 
secular literature greatly to enlarge the possibilities in this 
field. 

'rhis passion for the arts of the book brought to a high 
development the typical Peraian patterns of medallions and 
panels with (lowing interlocking arabesques. A wealth of 
new designs was fashioned with the same concentrated 
effort, highly disciplined imaginatiQn and fertility with which 
Bach turned out his endlessly fresh compositions. Indeed 
there is more than one striking point of resemblance between 
the abstract designing of this style, with its clarity, preekton, 
organisation and energy, and live w'^ork of the great Sebastian. 

The command of tliis new range of pattern and the kind 
of thinking tliat ihb sty le of designing stiinnlated, coupled 
with the advancing technique in mosaic lienee incrusta¬ 
tion {cj. p. 44), made possible a new advtuice in archi¬ 
tecture with such glorious crearions as the Blue Mosque of 
Tabriz and the incomparably magnificent and brilliant 
Gobar Shad of Mashad {Fig. 7). The textile and carpet 
arts were similarly enriched from the same source, as we 
know not only from the scanty remaining fragments but 
even more from the meticulous representahons of th^m in 
the miniatures {cf. p, lao). 

Although all the arts, with the possible exception of 
pottery, Bnurished superbly through this period, there was 
nevertheless a polidca) and economic confiision throughout 
the country that was too unsatisfactory to last, and the forces 
were everywhere gathering for a decisive national renais¬ 
sance like that of the Sasanian times. Under the stimulating 
leadership of Shah Ismail (1499-1524), hardly more iban a 
boy but with the courage and resource of a vetemn, the 
country w-as again united under a w'hoUy native monarch, 
and set forth with resolute enthusiasm, thrilled as in the 
Sasanian renaissance by a new religious motive, t his 
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a fonn of Muhomniadsiiism whiclt lent itself well to the 
reinforcement of the new Qationalistic fervour. 

It was in Shall Ismail's short reign that the characteristics 
of the new Safavian epoch w'cre detentiiiied. Fresh impulses 
came from China bringing further neiv motives, particularly 
the cloud band, a floating ribbon-likc device of which the 
Persians made the most for more than a century. The 
exciting conflict between the dragon anti phtenix also be¬ 
comes a constant theme. But more important than any par¬ 
ticular pattern or spcclflc influence is a new' zest that finda 
expression in all the arts. Compared to the arts of later 
periods the output in the dme of Shah Ismail was relatively 
small, but the qualic)' was of the highest and none of the 
multiplication of eflccts, the expansion of technique, the 
elaboration of materials, or any of the lavkhness of pro^ 
duction that characterised the w'ork done under his suc¬ 
cessors could ever compensate for tlie diminudon of the 
early inspiration when all creation tvas at a fever heat and 
a certain extraordinary tension everywhere carried talent to 
the point of genius. 

Shah IsmaiPs successor, Shah Tahmasp (1524-1576), 
enjoyed an Augustan reign not unlike iliat of Louis XIV in 
its length, presdge and rich accomplishment In the arts. Some 
of the arts of the preceding period were now carried, to the 
limits of refinement. Thus before the middle of the century 
carpet-weaving reached a level of perfection thai could hardly 
have been andcipated and has never since been approached. 

But though a man of taste and himself skilled in painting 
and calligraphy, his vamty, as so often in the history of art, 
led to a demand for quantity production beyond the capa¬ 
city of the artists and dius inentably brought about a 
slackening of standards, '[’he minkturcs gradually became 
perfunctory, the carpets though sdl] splendid became larger 
and less subtle, and the textiles in ^neial lark soiucthing 
in in^iradon (ef, p. 159). 
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A brief period of danger and confusion ushered in the 
gtorions reign of Shah Abbas (t5^}7-l(>29), 3 ruler of wisdom 
and strength witii a genuine enthiisiasin for the am. With 
a sure understanding of economic forces he developed 
foreign trade and so ordered bis kingdom within Uiat 
security and opportunity were assured for alL The great 
prosperity whi^ resulted from his far-sighted rule resulted 
in an expansion of all the arts and in a development of archi¬ 
tecture, particularty in Isfahan, on a scale of lavishness and 
grandeur that Persia had hardly known fora thousand years. 

The wealth accumulated under Shah Abbas sustained the 
country* through a succession of weak and incompetent mon- 
archs. There was no possibility of further arnstjc advance 
in the old channels save in the direction of finesse and a 
certain kind of conscious originality. The nig weavers par¬ 
ticularly strove for new effects by seeking to rival the vdvet 
and brocade makers, as is shown by the carpets In the 
mosque of tCum made for the tomb chamber of Shah 
Abbas II (Fig. 68), Moreover the lack of on mspiring 
personality and a ftfcling that tlie country had pass^ die 
crest and ivas on the decline, diminislied confidence and 
enthusiasm. In general, high standards, particuiarly in archi¬ 
tecture, were maintained well into the eighteenth century, 
but the invasion of the Afghans (lyao-j 722) and the destruc¬ 
tion and demoralisation consequent on thidr ferocities, the 
exhausting imperialistic adventure of Nadir Shah (1736- 
1747) and a succession of bloody and futile civil wars 
destroyed Persian prosperity and gave what seemed a mortal 
W'ound to the already dying art of the country. 

Yet history has shown that the art of Persia has a curious 
longevity and that out of its weakness and desolation it can 
produce a new era and new creations, so tliat no economic 
or political disaster has yet been sufficient to destroy the 
tradition, to quench the ardour for beauty or permanently 
frustrate its expression. 
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Chapter U 

ARCHITECTURE AND ARCIUTECTURH. 
ORPiAMENT 

Thh claim has often been made that in many arts Persia 
attained the highest excellence. It b incontestable that the 
art of the book, with all its conjoined crafts, carpets, textiles 
and perhaps ceramics, found their most complete and perfect 
expression in Persia. These claims can be readily tested by all 
thoughtful people as so many masterpieces are to be found in 
the great Western museums. But the architecture of Persia is 
less available and so its merits arc less known. The relative 
scarcity of monuments of the earlier periods and the in¬ 
accessibility, particularly of the mosques, which after all are 
the most important expressions of Persian architecture, have 
conspiredto withhold a knowledge of a great deal of the story of 
building in Persia. But every advance in our information, 
whether through the critical inspection of old ruins or the 
fortunate entrance to sacred places, proves that in tlie mistress 
art also Persia’s achievements are worthy of very high rank. 

The media;val architecture of Persia has commonly been 
regarded as a '*Saracenic” importadon, and the Persians 
themselves liave often felt that the domes and minarets 
of their beautiful mosques were as foreign as the religion 
celebrated within. But this is a most unhistorical tiiew. 
Islam did not create the architecture of Persia nearly as much 
as Persia created the architecture of Islam. The invading 
Arabian hosts knew no building beyond the tent or the 
simple mud and timber house, and no quality of Persian 
architecture owes anything to them in idea or in technique. 
On the other hand, at the time of the Arabic incursion some 
of the world's most important architecture, the handiwork of 
Persian craftsmen after the plans of Persian designers, stood 
not only on Fcraian soil but also In many of the surrounding 
regions of which she had been sovereign. 
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Persepolis, With its rational and ludd plan, Its stupendous 
scale, its lofty,deUcately fluted columns with their magnificent 
bases and capitals, its beautiful sculptured fiiexes and glow¬ 
ing colours, had already reached one of the high places in the 
history of architecture more than a thousand years before 
the advent of Islam. It has often been said that the great 
Achsemenian architecture was the creation solely of the 
court and that it died without issue. But thia ia far from true. 
There was affirmed at this period a sense of scale and gran¬ 
deur that was never lost (Fig. t), a feeling for polychrome 
decoration which was developed by the Sasanians and 
reached its fulfilment in mediaeval Persia, as well as an ideal 
of rationality and clarity which, if it was never comparable 
with that of Greece, is certainly superior to that of Egyptian, 
Chinese, or Indian architecture. These qualities have con¬ 
trolled Persian aTchitecture until recent timea. 

Sasanian palaces have rarely been surpassed in im¬ 
posing power and richness of decoration. But more impor¬ 
tant than these obviarus if admirable qualities was the 
contribution Sasanian buildeia made to arch, vault and 
dome architecture, which had consequences not only in 
Asia but also in Europe * True arch and vault building 
ha:i'e been in some degree known and practised for thou¬ 
sands of years in the Mesopotamian Valley, as the 
discoveries at Ur prove: hut the development of the 
arch on a huge ^le and its use as the unit of construc¬ 
tion ought perhaps to be credited to Sasanian Persia. 
Vaults also were developed on a scale that has rarelv 
been attempted. The remains of the ruins of the Palace of 
Ardashir, discovered by Professor ITcmfeid in southern 
Persia, built about 220, show a vault 100 feet high and 55 feet 
across, wider than any vault in Europe saving that of Bar¬ 
celona Cathedral. The great Palace at Ctesiphon saw the de- 

MaaoHct de VUIard, "The Wcttwsrd of 

Ardutectuni Fomw" ia the forthcoiiiiDg Survey af PetsisD Art. 
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velopmeni of the arch to a height and width thatliavc 

never since been equalled. Though there are no domes still 
standing from Sasanian times, the ruins both at Sarvistan 
and Firuzahad are sufficiently complete to give us the nrigina] 
dimensluns of the domes and their method of construction, 
and show how deftnitely^ the problem Iiad been mastered at 
this early date.* 

We know, moreover, from actual hnils and contemporary 
references, that all these buildings were ornamented in 
stucco with exquiaiie and ingenious repeating pattems-j- and 
often also with personages in complicated hunting scenes^ 
or in fresco with abstract patterns and pictorial scenes. More¬ 
over, the stucco was also partly polychrome and probably 
the stone reliefs of the period were painted too, for tliere are 
unmistakable traces of colour on the Sas anian rock carvings 
of Tak-i-Bustan, 

The transition.from the elliptical arch of Sosanion times to 
the characteristic pointed arch w^hich was so widely adopted 
in Islam, whence it spread to Hurope, apparctttly cook place in 
the ninth century. There are excellent reasons to think that 
the liint came from India, frum die pointed niche such as 
we hud at Elephanta, a conscious reminiscence of the leaf 
of the pipal tree under which Buddha received liia divine 
inspiration. Buddhism was in early Islamic times very strong 
in Central Asia, and even in Persia, so tliai there was abun¬ 
dant opportunity for the Persians to become acquainted with 
thbfeature. It is significant that the Nilometer in Cairo, with 
its pointed arch, a definite antidpation of later Gothic 
(Fig. 3), was built by an architect from Ferghana, a pro- 

*1?^ i^. A- C* CrE^iTwiill^, Xhi5 Siitiaiy nudi the EvcdiitiOtt of the Dome in 
PenU, bi Jouniai Royftt ABottlc Stjdety, July iQf 4, pp, 6^1-701; (.tronjif- 
isedi CreswtJl* Dome* before 1400 A.D., in Burlington M*gmne^ 

VoL XXVl^ *9'*4 -s5j PP-^ 146-55- 

fB^uilful exsunplcf of thK type were recovered by the Genmti&pedltitni 
[o Cieaiphon of igi?. md ore in the Knlaer Fri«lrieh MuBrum, 

tA wall of this tyiie » in the PtnnBylvsui* Muieum in 1^'iidclpMa. 
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vincc lying to the east of Persia but under Persian cultural 
dominion. 

The arch, at first apparently merely a surface enrichment, 
as it was on the facade of Ctesiphon, becomes now the unit of 
construction in practically all building. It constitutes the city 
gate and sustains tlie mosque portal (Fig. i), frames the palace 
entrance, and supports the shepherd’^s hut; it forms the long 
bazaar aisle and the entrance to the caravanserai. Through¬ 
out Persia the pointed arch is universal. Here is its natural 
and permanent home. 11 was adopted for a while in Europe, but 
it always savoured there of an exotic origin, was always a little 
foreign, and after a brief though glorious development, it 
passed from the stage, displaced by more tranquil forms, and 
is continued now only out of sentimental affection for the 
ecclcsiastica] tradition. 

7 he most striking use of the pointed arch in Persia, is in 
the mosque portal, where, as in the Masjid-i-dihah in Isfahan, 
it may attain a height of 8o feet or more, and by virtue of its 
scale and the co-ordination of its repeated forms, looks even 
higher. Some critics who have never seen Persian architec¬ 
ture but have inferred its character from provincial western 
deri^-atives or from poor photographs of inferior examples, 
We considered it lacking in solidity. But nowhere has a 
simple architectural form been managed to give a greater 
sense of thickness, depth and structural intt^rity than in the 
great pomU and liwan arches of the Masjid-i-Shah or the 
tnoaque of Gohar Shad of ^'tashad. By a succession of reced¬ 
ing contours, wide soffits with multiple mouldings, and deep 
concave channels, the arch is gradually built up and en¬ 
riched so that it ceases to be the line of an opening and be¬ 
comes instead an organised, complicated cluster of repeating 
forms, bea\7, strong and wholly adequate. In some of the 
liwan arches of the mosque of Gohar Shad, the combined 
mouldings must reach a total depth of not less than 
z5 feet and every line and every tuodulation of the 
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surfkcfi, however varied, consisteot]y reinforces tie centrsf 
impression. 

If the finest European vaults surpass both in form and in 
enrichment any built in Persia, the Persian arch, on the 
other hand, maintains a certain supremacy. In the fi^t place, 
it has, at its best, a more sensitive and sophisticated contour 
than its European counterparts. The ciirv% advances in pro¬ 
gressive variation, flattening out at the turn, and then, 
rtraightenipg gradually, rises with an accelerating speed that 
K^eps tlie line ttnsoly alive and at the same time empiiasises 
and mak« inevitable the climactic apex. In the second place, 
the Persian ardi more often realises its inherent character 
without undue concessions to practical necessities that con¬ 
strain Northern building. 

^ An arch to be fully true to itself should be an opening un¬ 
impeded in its tr^ition to the space beyond. Hence it must 
be either beginning of a vault which carries the form on 
without diminution, or the entrance to a spacious court or, if 
it leads into an enclosed structure, it should be into a dome 
chamber higher than itself. The European climate is too 
n^rous to permit of any such transition from the outside 
wnhout mediation. Only the triumphal arches stand open 
and complete and they are rather homdess and detached. 
Even in the cathedral windows, the arches, often of such 
superb form and scale, are interrupted by muDions and 
tia^ry, atructuially superfluous, which somewhat diminish 
iheir force and aiinplidty* 

l^e Persian arched portal, thanks to the serene skies and 
steady sun, can often preserve its proper character. The 
outer mo^ue enirancea must, like those of European 
churches, be reduced in order to preserve the sanctiu- of ihe 
mtenor. but this is accomplished with vault or half-dome 
fomis ai^ stalacutes in such a w^y that the scale is not com¬ 
promised but m some cases even is definitely enhanced. The 
inner arches, however, particularly those that lead to the 
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domed sanctuary chamber in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century imbues, are unencuinbered. Such an arch lias no 
other function but to serve as the most perfect introduction, 
I t need be brought down only enough to give it concentra¬ 
tion without jeopardising its grandeur. Usually a half-dome 
mediates between this primary form and a s^ndary arch 
and then through this the sancmary' is visible, hjlly seen 
though rather dimly lighted; shadowed and tranquil. 

The moat iinpressive arrangement of these arches is in the 
Masjid-i-Shah in Isfahan. Tlie outer portal leads into a 
domed vestibule; b^ond this, at a slight angle, is the high 
^ault of the north-iivesi liwan, T hrough this, one looks across 
the Open court and the pool to the v'ast pnnal and soaring 
dome of the sanctuary. Within this deep arch is the final en¬ 
trance, still lofty and imposing although diminished, and 
through this is a great arched recess on the wall beyond, 
which in turn includes the arched mihrab and other sub¬ 
ordinate arched forms. Not counting the magical reflcctiotia 
in the still water of the great pool, there is a succession of 
half a dozen arches each enclosing the next, repetitions in a 
dii^ishing vista of rbe same foim but each different in 
weight and colour and all varying in planes of light, like the 
recurrence of a basic musical ffgure which sustains a be* 
w ildering elaboration. It is indeed the apogee of the pointed 
arch. 

The decorative dcv'elopment of the pointed arch m Persia 
and in Europe look sharply divergent courses and a com¬ 
parison is interesting and instructive. Persia, by the eleventh 
century at least, was renewing her mastery of polychrome 
ornament so that her architects composed their building? on 
simple formula and concentrated their attention primarily 
on colour enrichment (c/, p. 43). By the Efteenth century 
there were few resources of tJie ceramic art that they did not 
control. The intricacy and brilliance of this surface orna¬ 
mentation are so intense tliat one is dumbfounded in its pres- 
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ence, and attempts at description are quite futile. An inter¬ 
esting feature of this style of pnlychmmy is that the ground 
cojour is always dark lapis blue, deeper than still water. Thus 
the surface is unimpaired> but beyond it there are unfathom¬ 
able depths. AgaiDt many of the colours used 0iictuate 
slightly, w'hidi imports a glow and viability that still further 
enrich the simple forms. 

The development of the arch theme in Europe, on the 
other hand, followed quite another path. Europe’s resources 
in colour were meagre. The use of red, bUie and gold paint 
she knew, but the effect was probably a little harsh. 'Fhc 
stained-glass windows were curtains of glory but they filled 
voids, and the richness of their colour was not carried into 
the structure of the building itself. The Byaantine architects 
were indeed masters of a splendid style of polychrome orna¬ 
ment both in frescoes and mosaic, and the magnificence of 
Monreale might be tliought to rival that of the Ortem, but 
even Monreale pates beside the Gohar Shad (Fig. 7), and 
most of Byzantiiie and Romanesque polychromy was appar¬ 
ently the work of painters and dcsignets whose results, 
partly because of the didactic motive, generally ^ited of a 
perfect and organic union with the structure itself, 'rhe only 
other method of ennehtnent left to the European builder was 
plastic ornament, decoration hy tine and shadow. In this, 
sculpture played an important part, for beautiful as it is in 
itself, in the best periods it was, from the point of victv of the 
hardly more than another device for sliadowred and 
plastic .Mirface, a function which it shared with a prodigious 
variety of other architectural enrichments. The very inven- 
tdiy is formidable; exciting pinnacles, leaping buttresses, 
belfries, spires, sudden gargoyles, balustrades, projecting 
gutters, hidden recesses, taut tracerj' flung far up from mul¬ 
tiple shafts like rockets shooting up through dim vaults; the 
whole a veritable stotm in stone. All this encyclopaedic 
ornament ultimately tended to conceal the essential forms 
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and sometimes even to violate the principle of visible sup¬ 
port. 

Tlie Persian use of colour, which never really broke the 
surface, kept the main forms simple and dominant. Howet'cr 
gorgeous the Investiture, the structure is never diminished or 
obsrared. A targe mass of stalactites at the top of a hemi¬ 
spherical vault, or double or triple cable mouldings of in¬ 
tense turquoise terminating in huge vases of mellow golden 
alabaster, are eo engaged with structural forces and are so 
completely subordinated to tliem that thej' emphasise rather 
than compete with, or conceal, the elements. 

Vault architecture in the Near East is os old as building 
itself. Both in Egypt and Mesopotamia we find small vaults 
in the second and third millennium fi.C.; hut there is good 
reason to believe that it was Feisiao buittiers who sufficiently 
mastered the principle to develop it on a big scale, though 
to what degree they w'cre originators and what were the 
technical details of their contribution are rather difficult 
questions which need nut enter here. Tliose whi) know the 
history' of Roman architecture but not that of the Near East, 
saving as it partly refiected Roman methods, minimise the 
part Persia played, but the few who have studied Pereian 
sources and remains feel tliai Persia has made to lids 
fundamental form additions of the highest importance. 

Fortunately noansw'erto this question is pre-requisite to on 
appreciation of the majesty and beauty of the fin^t Persian 
vaults. The sweep of the arch of Ctestphon is still aw'c- 
inspiring. In many reapects it is the most remarkable vault 
standing, in feet high and 76 feet wide at the approximate 
spring of the arch. It has usually been dated at the beginning 
of the Sasaniati era, about 220-230, although more recent 
opinion tends to put it in the fourth century. Equally im¬ 
portant is the great masonry vault of the Palace of Ardashir 
{ej. p. iq), too feet high with a span 55 feet wide, wider than 
any standing vault in Europe except that of Barcelona 
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Cathedra]. Such a sCnicttire could not have been built 
fvithout centuries of eiperiment. 

Vault architecture on a great scale was continued dovrn 
into die Islamic period in Persia, and the vast and lofty vaults 
not only of the great mosques like the Masjid-i-^hah of 
Isfahan or the Gohar Shad of ^lashad hut also of the 
bazaars and caravanserais have a grandeur and force and at 
the same time a beauty of line that entitle them to the highest 
rank. Some are exiremdy simple, depending for their effect 
on the exquisite contours, like the barrel vault of the north- 
u'cst of the Masjid-i-J 5 mi of Isfahan; but others, like 
that of iheRoy'al Bazaar of Isfahan, are marked out with soar¬ 
ing, spreading ribs, very Gothic in appearance. These ribs 
are decorative, not structural. They cross and recross in 
intricate, hand&omc patterns, like their Gothic cousins In- 
ct^Bing the apparent height and endow'ing the structure 
with life and £nclgJ^ This style of ribbing is employed with 
great effect for the ornamentation of the half-domes within 
the arched portals. Where the portal hsdf h white, the ribs 
are generally painted blue with a red margin, and as they are 
flung upward the points define kite-sliaped panels, diamond 
lozenges and concave triangles of continuously diminishing 
size. Just before the lines would naturally meet in a common 
focus at the peak of the arch, they suddenly cease, leaving as 
the apex of all this swift movement, a many-pointed star. 

Often in place of ribbing the cavernous opening is oiagni- 
ficently enriched with clustered masses of stalactites (Pig. 
6), In some cases these are of notable simplicity; in oiheis! 
such as the portal of the hlasjid-i-Shah in Isfahan, concen¬ 
trated and complex, providing itifinite material for explora¬ 
tion without impairing the basic form. 

Qmte another type of vault, less thrilling but useful, 
consists of a sert^ of small domes or bays, supported by 
columns, each atructunilly self-contained". These can be 
multiplied indefinitely to cover the extensive area necessary' 
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in the congregational mosques. I’o avoid a dim interior 
with only a disconceiting lateral light, there are at regular 
inten-als larger domes thrust through the roof, creating 
small cupolas, which permtued ample illumination tJirough 
the drums. 

The third great contrihutian that Persia has made to 
architecture is in the development of the dome. Again the 
pmblem of origin is of no itnniediate concern. Domes of a 
sort have existed for thousands of years. The corbelled 
domes, of which we have famous examples at Myeena:, 
formed by a slight projection of each successive layer of 
material until the pyramid is locked into place by a single 
ring or stone at the peak, had early demonstrated tlie im¬ 
pressiveness of the form. Domes of mud hdek were cer¬ 
tainly common in Bahylon and Assyria, and various Pacific 
islanders have favoured a reed construction in dome form, 

Rome is generally credited with having created the first 
great domes, a claim that Persia has good reason to contest, 
for dome architecture is something mure than a hemi¬ 
spherical fonn held up on walls, and great as the Roman 
architects were, they never really understood this,and never 
plumbed the essential nature of the dome either in plan or in 
structure. Their domes arc solid bells of oonercte, static and 
inen, not free clastic constructbns, self-poised. They' arc, 
moreover, carried on circular drums or circular colonnades 
whiclt fail to provide the essential contrast between the form 
of the dome and that of the enclosed space below. It Is just 
this contrast which ^ves the dome its real grandeur and rn^es 
of it a satisfying synthesis of forms, a real calminatioD. In die 
Sasanian buildings at Ferahabad, Sarvistan aitd Firuzahad 
the Persians had already successfully placed large domes 
over a square, attaining an impressive organic co-ordination 
of these two contrasting spatial units. 

Domes arc so familiar we easily forget what an artistic 
triumph they are when fully developed. For obviously a 
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itJund dome does nor fit on a square base* Esther the sec- 
nieat» of the circle project over the aiilcft of the rectangle or, 
if the dotne is set to rest within the square, the awkvrarct 
angles of the comers will be uacovered. How to fill these in a 
way stnictiirally and a^heticaljy satisfactoty was a baffling 
problem. Credit fur the solution probably belongs to the 
Persiflns, The simplest means is to fill each comer with a 
spherical triangular surface (tlie pendentive), wliich brings 
the comer forw^anl to meet and support the base of the 
dome. The other method, less obvious and mechanical and 
Ksthetically more interesting, consists in filling the awkward 
gap with a series of successive arches and niches which 
gradually bring the comer up to the nmnd base of the dome. 

It was tins latter principle of the sqoinch that the Seljuk 
builders earned to such a magnificent development. 'Fhe 
two dom^ of the Masjid-i-J§tni of Isfahan are incomparable 
in their simplicity, inevitability and forceful logic. Nowhere 
is a dome more perfectly united with its base, nowhere is a 
tlienre carried out with a mote effective consistency (fig* 
4). Although the form is a dome on a square, the motif 
that unites and blends the tw'o is, surprifling as it may seem, 
the pomicd arch, A duster of niches with pointed arches 
coMtitutea the squmch. These are in mm induded in a long 
pointed arch whidi carries their weight to the ground. This 
illusive ardi then embraces similar arched panels. The flat 
side walla are arched in tjie same manner, as is tlic lower 
register of the drum, arch within arch in a atatdv succession. 
Thus ah the surfaces are panelled and arched; the volume is 
thcrebj’ enhanced and the junction is perfectly knit, tvhile 
the integrity of the cube and tlie lialf-sphcre is unimpaired. 

The external shape of most of the Persian domes is ample 
cause for rhapsody. They rise majestic and serene. Gold or 
aim re, they are unencumbered by shadows or by counter* 
weights. With high drums, slight^ bulging sides and an ex¬ 
quisitely delicate curve, they convey a feeling of grace, of 
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Utter self-sufficiency and of a. volume ao perfectly defined and 
intensely realised tW a new quality of space seems to 
been called into being. 

Their colour alone is enchanting. Black and wliite ara¬ 
besques wheel tnajeatically across a turquoise field with a 
shadowed ogb-al lattice-work for a subordinate counter- 
motif. The dmm glows curiously purple with its white Kufic 
on a ground of deepest blue, ITie gold finial marks an em¬ 
phatic temiinua with a concentiated flash of light. Seen 
wa.'ihed by passing rain and still glistening wet, projected 
againat the billowy masses of a white rcccc^g cloud, it ia a 
tiision of compelling loveliiiess that seems more intensely real 
than reality itself. 

A striking feature of mosque architecture ia the minaret:, in 
the earlier Islamic centuries it was an almost cliimtiey-Uke 
tower, the surface broken with the shadow- patterns of 
raised brickwork, and the gradual taper interrupted by the 
Muczjdn's platform supported on a flaring, graceful c/jvetio 
comice. Another type, as at Saveh. ja a straight cylinder 
which would be monotonous w'ere it not for the Jionca of geo¬ 
metrical patterns in raised brick, rich, varied and wcU-con- 
trasted. From the fifteenth century on, the minarets were 
almost always in pairs, flanking the main portal and the 
entrance to the sanctuary. The tapering shaft is covered 
with tile in bold geometrical designs and diapers and termin- 
aies in a sort of lantern, which is tlieoretitally though not 
practically the Muezzin's platform. This is supported by 
stalactite brackets, often in gold, and is surrounded with a 
delicate wooden lattice balustrade. The bases of these 
minarets nearly alwa^'s disappear behind the screen of the 
portal, but in Gohar Shad in Isfahan they cany directly to 
the ground, which gives them and the portal itself the 
appearance of great height and solidity (Fig, 7). 

The inventory of Persian architecture is, after all, brief, 
for to these major forms of arch, vault and dome there is 
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Uttie to be added except such characteristic devices as the 
cltistered stalactites. It is aot iti the variety of her archiieC'' 
tura! elements that Persia has excelled; it is raiher in their 
perfect and harmonious composition, the justice and clarity 
with which each form is fealised ami arc or^aicaJly 
assembled. The Western world soon gave up the effort to 
combine the pointed arch, the vault and the dome. In Persia 
the three are blended with a complete and effortless art. 
They belong together and grow out of one another rrith the 
inevitability and unchallengeoble authority that arc the TnarW 
of natural things. 

Persian architecture has often been designated as panel 
arcliitecture, far the wall surfaces are almost universally 
divided into aeries of panels, and panels within panels, 
slightly recessed. This stj’le, while it came to its most 
briltiant and complete expression in Islamic times, was again 
the logical fi i l film ent of motifs current in earlier periods, 
perhaps from the very beginning of architecture in Western 
Asia. It appears in a rudimentary form on some of the 
buildings of Ur, where it was, perhaps, the result of neces¬ 
sity, for die deep vertical channels that divide these walls 
were essential for dmining the hanging gardens above.* The 
disposition, however, to divide a surface into a series of panels, 
quite apart from practical utility, was already evident, for the 
same scheme appears on a magnificerit gold dagger sheath, 
and is quite common on the Luristan bronzes. Undoubtedly 
th c tendenty towards rcctangu lar co mpusitions is very ancient, 

The tradition probably was more or less unbroken, but 
tlie next specific evidence of it that we have is on Achsmen tan 
palaces which were panelled in more complex schemes, The 
facade of Ctesiphon is divided into a succession of horizontal 
bands, each consisting ofa series of recessed units, not exactly 
a panel division but entirely in the same spirit and giving 
essentially the same effect, particularly in the receding mr~ 

C. L, WooUcji. Ur of CSuLlrei p. 1*3 
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laces. A more definitet]^ rectangular panel system Is shown on 
some of the palaces represented on Sasanian silver places.* 
In Islamic tim^ the panels are carefully proportioned to 
the whole surface, and by their precise definirinn gjve 
an effect of sharply articulaied units which Impart an 
emphatic architectural quality^ and at the same time they 
make the structure appear thicker, heavier and more active. 
They serve, too, an important function in avoiding the 
monotony that often characterises less artfully contrived 
brick construction, particularly in the Orient, wliere sun- 
dried brick Is in constant use and the poorer houses 
and interminable expanses of brick wnlls without mould¬ 
ings or copings arc unpleasantly meagre and flat. Nor is 
the decorative function of these panels merely negative. 
They contribute a positive enrichment by creating a regular 
succession of shadow lines and in more highly ornamented 
structures make possible a delightful and satisfying variety, 
These panels are always rectangular except for the 
spandrels over the arches, and even these are held within the 
scheme, for they function as the comers of a more bdu- 
aive rectangle that encloses the tvholc unit. A Jiorismnial 
panel nearly always crowns the vertical panel, thus adding 
greatly to the riclmcsa. All these panels, though they some¬ 
times have as many as five rCT'cals, are sufficiently shallow 
to maintain the continuity of the surface without break¬ 
ing into the flamess, eitiier of the construction or tlie decora¬ 
tion. Thus the Integrity of the wall is never damaged. 

Brick is, indeed, the all but universal building material 
in most of Persia but the country is by no means a treeless 
waste, 30 that wood construction does play some part. While 
the main plateau is largely imtimbered, there are forests on 
all the mountain rims and hence in, die motmtain villages 
both wood and stone, equally ready to hand, are used. More¬ 
over in the great valleys the stately chenar grows in abund- 
*For iZlustniioas «e Some, Die Kuttsi dcs PenktL, p. laj, 
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atice and to gigantic so tliat tlie adjacent cities have 
availed themselves of tliis lumber to create some interesting 
features, particularly roofs and porches. Most of the rooms 
in the private residences are vaulted, but tliere arc many 'with 
ceilings made of poles and panelled reeds, and particularly in 
Isfahan and Shiraz there was dev'cloped a pordi architecture 
of great beauty and dignity. 

Of the existing pordies, by far the finest is that on the 
Chahil Sutun; but this is only a seventeenth century deriva¬ 
tive of a style that had been used by the Medes 2000 yeara 
before. It fuiius a stately open room, mure than too by jO 
feet, with lofty tapering columns rising 50 feet, painted red 
and terminating in spreading stalactite caps In gold. These 
carry a richly coffered ceiling with delicate geometrical de¬ 
signs in gold, red and blue and the whole soaring, colourful 
ensemble is mirrored in quieter tones in the large pool beloi^'. 
The counterpart of this porch is to be found on almost every 
house of importance in Isfahan, smaller and simpler to be 
sure, but still high and stately, 

There is quite a variety of structures m Persia, eaeJj de¬ 
fined by its own special use.* Of these, the first in import¬ 
ance arc die mosques. It is not possible either to under¬ 
stand or to visualise die mosque architecture without refer¬ 
ence to the setting, the function and die point of view which 
both impose limits and confer advantages. Some mosques 
stand free and apart like the mosque of Savefi or that of 
Uljaitu at Sultanleh.*^1110416 is a beautiful shrine of NeamatulLah 
near Kerman quite isolated,i'and the Koja Rabi near MasEiad 
sits in a delightful little park. In most of the larger cities tlic 
main mosque has an entrance from the great square or 
medan (Fig. 9), but by amt targe, the mosque is woven 

♦For n mor? complete diftctiiaaian c/. Briggs, Archi- 

tccruiv in Faleatint^ Syrin atld Eruat Die Kunst d£« lilamiscben 

V^Utet* tl .SaJitdin^Maaiirl d<J I' Art I'Archicpctnrej a #iw editraa 

of tiie Last by Godard is E£|>£otjed aooo- 

f m. Sir Percy Sykti, A Hktary of Fmin^ VbU tt^ op, p. 156 md 14^- 
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into the structural texture of the city so that, save for the 
portal and the soaring dome, its glories are withdrawn and 
hidden. 

For Persian cities arc organised on the same basis as our 
mediaeval towns, with the emphasis on protection and seclu¬ 
sion, and the street is rarely more than an. alley for traffic, a 
narrow channel between dreary blank walls. The Renais¬ 
sance style of the free-standing building, four square, with 
every side presenting a surface to be examined, is compara¬ 
tively unusua!. The buildings constitute a continuum, 
stretching away in a dresome undifferentiated expanse. But 
behind the endless unvarymg walls, concealed in the dreary 
uniformity are courts of mosque, palace and private resi¬ 
dence in which are concentrated the beauty of thcarclutecture. 
Seen from the inner parapet, each mosque court is a pool of 
azure glory sunk in the tiresome muddy sea of fkt roofs and 

myriad little domes. 

•# 

K this interior arclutecture sometimes means a loss of tri- 
dimensionality, a failure to grasp the architectural unit as 
a cubical whole, this is compensated for by the drama of the 
discovery which is unparalleled in the architectuFe of the 
West.The long blank wall of the street may be broken by a 
lofty recessed portal or a mosque. Through this shadowed 
entrance one passes Into comparative darkness only to 
emerge suddenly into a scene of bewildering glory that 
surpasses all anticipation and Is difficult- to recapture even 
in memory. Usually, one faces the sanctuary with its vast 
cavernous arch surmounted by a huge dome of glmving 
turquoise or glistening gold.. All about are the serried 
ran^ of arched recesses, with a great arch at tlie centre of 
each side arch, invariably a blaze of cobalt and tur¬ 
quoise blue and green with varied other colours for fresh¬ 
ness and accent. All this Is reflected in the shining pool. It 
is a scene of unearthly splendour. In many of the mosques 
the court is lined with trees, shrubs and dowers, and intcr- 
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sected with water channela. One hearft the muttered mumble 
of prayer or the droning of the theological class under a 
vault or the song of the birds, intensified in the reverent 
quiet. The sense nf exclusion of the squalid outer worid, 
of mercifu] isolation from the din of the bazaars, the heat, 
the dust and the confusion of the streets, the utter perfection 
of all that is tisible are as thrilling as the peat of great music 
after silence. 

Such a mosque represents a fully evolved plan, for the older 
mosques consisted merely of an enclosure with only the side 
toward Mecca developed as a building. It is, however, the 
type that is predominant throughout Persia. Always there is 
the great court with the large pool in the centre for ablu¬ 
tions. On the south-west side is the huge, dome-covered 
sanctuary Itself, where a great recessed and panelled arch 
reveals die mihrab that marks the direction of Mecca, and 
beside it the high pulpit. Each of the other three sides is also 
broken by a high central arch, while the walls themselves 
consist of a series of arched recessed porches on two stories. 

Second in importance only to the Mosques are the 
Madrasses or theological colleges, but these are now essen¬ 
tially the same in plan and treatment as the mosques, for it 
was the influence of the college that modified the earlier 
mosque plan to its present form.* 

In a country where saints are so passionately v^erated 
shrines have become an important architectural feature, and 
they constitute one of the most picturesque and delightful 
features of the landscape. One turns a sudden comer and 
sees the compact litde building, square or polygonal, topped 
with 3 bright blue dome, or sometimes a tent-like polyhedral 
cupola, rising above the dark green shifting foliage of the 
surrounding park* 

In Northern Persia, particularly from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, there was built a scries of striking 
*V/, Dies, Die Kinut der V^lker, p. 
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Comb toweiE, a sort of majestic defiance to oblivion. Strongly 
built, very high and markedly individual in design, they have 
served their purpose well. They are sometfincs round with 
horizontal bands of magniheent geometricai ornament in 
relief brick work as at Savch and Damghan; sometimea like 
a duster of gigantic reeds as at Radkan,* often with sharp 
projecting flanges almost like a great star as at Varamin or 
at ^y, or polygonal with beautiful recessed arched poneb as 
Nachshirvan. In many cases they are surmounted with 
relief inscriptions in noble scab, and often they are, or were, 
covered with splendid polychrome tilea.f 

Tbe caravanserais and bazaars are also monumental 
buildings. The caravanserais, ruined and sound alike, cover 
the entire country. At one time on the main highroads they 
were only twenty miles apart, the usual day*s journey for a 
heavy caravan. They had to be large to accommodate many 
caravans at a time so that they sometimes cover an acre or 
more, and they had also to be strong, forts really to protect the 
precious freight from prowlers or organiBed attack. Tlie walb 
are nearly always simple, but the entrance gate b sometimes 
built up with a very imposing successinn of arches and towers. 

The bazaar b often nothing but streets and little shops 
roofed over, but the arches and vaults may attain real dis- 
dnetinn. Thus at Isfahan there b a great entrance arch to 
the Royal Bazaar 6o feet high, decorated with splendid 
mosaic faience, and within there b fan. vaulling reminiscent 
of an English cathedral eo that the structure is really 
worthy to oumplement the mosques and palaces that face 
the same great square. 

Occasionally, the fort or citadel or even the city w-all, by 
virtue of simplicity and stability, scale and proportion, 
at tains a real architectural quality. Thus a great toiver on 

•Difis, Di« Kunit der IsUmiiicbm Vdllw, ( 1 ®. 95. 

fpDT ■ tetiH of splendid RluStiatiaRB of these rnnnnmpntu Me SnETe, 

DenkmOJee Peisischer Baukuntt. 
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the old wall of Isfahan is the epitome of mass and perman¬ 
ence, the symbol of security. 

Because the Monarch was so siguLheant tn Persia the 
palace was alw'a}’^ of great importance. In Achsmenian. and 
Sasanian times the king was the head and front not only of 
the State but also of tfie dime order itself; motives of 
aggrandisement were reinforced by political and rellgiDiJs 
sanctions, and, as a result, in those times the palace was the 
principal architectural feature of the country. With the 
advent of Islam, however, the religious centre was moved 
outside of Persia and the Viccregent of God was no longer 
the Persian King hut a simple Arab merchant who, by virtue 
of hk inspiration, became tsanalated to the right hand of 
the Deity. The King has, indeed, maintained religious func¬ 
tions, but they are exercised in connection with shrines and 
mosques, and the palace is reduced to a pirefy secular status. 

We do not know much about the palaces of the Islamic 
period pre\-iDn5 to the Sofavian Dj-nasty. Nothing complete 
exists, though the remains of the Palace of Alp Arslan have 
been identified at Nishapur and certain smaller palaces 
which cannot be attached to any person, have been partly 
disclosed at Saveh and Ray, By Ae time of Shah Abbas the 
palaces are relatit-ely small, but they are designed with 
exquisite art and the utmost enrichment of every kind of 
decoration ia lavished on them. Because they w^ere thus small, 
each ruler had a vast number of them, Shah .Abbas numbered 
his by the hundreds in Isfahan alone, and each was a master¬ 
piece, though most of them had but a dozen rooms or Icss- 
Oidy two of these remain, the Chahil Sutun (Fig. g) and the 
Ali Kapu (Fig. lo), each a senes of exquisite rooms beautiful 
still, despite the ruination of much of the decoration. Shah 
Sultan Hussein also is reported to have had a huge number, 
some three hundred in Isfahan alone, all small, too. One of 
these, the Atagh Ashraf, with splendid polychrome plaster 
deroration, has recently been uncovered. 
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In gnnertl, the private residences follow the royal styles on 
a becomingly modest scale, and nearly even' featufc of tlie 
palace finds some echo, however slight, in the honies of the 
nobles and wealthy merchants, Eut usually, instead of a 
detached building the private house will be continuous witii 
the buildings of the town, so that here, too, a court archi’^ 
tecrure La developed, with the garden hi^ade and porch 
alone playing a part in the exterior effect. 

If Persia’s contributions to the development of arch, vault 
and dome arc of outstanding importance, her most brilliant 
achievement tn tlie field of arcHtecture, one quite beyond 
competition, was m the pctfecdon of mctliods and styles of 
surface decoration. Tlie great Ach^emenian palaces were 
aglow with rich colour and from that time on, the wall was 
regarded as a commanding opportunity for beautiful en* 
richment. 

The Sasanian buildings presented a varied and deeply 
plastic surface. The fai^ades, such as that of the great Palace 
of Cho&roea at Ctesiphon, still standing, and others whose 
appearance we can reconstruct from hints on the silver 
vessels, show'cd a series of nichi^, engaged columns and hori¬ 
zontal galleries that strongly suggest many of the frontals of 
Gothic cathedrals. 

Apparently from the very first, wall surfaces were broken 
up mth various channels, recesses and panels, mercifully 
clothed in shadow against the glare of the dazzling sun. From 
these simple beginnings there developed the most beautiful 
ornamental brickwork the world has ever seen. The Idamic 
genius for entrelacs was united w'itlr the skill of the Persian 
bricklayers to produce complex bands like embroidery, ar¬ 
ranged in horizontal zones, principally on the minarets 
and tomb towers. No other architecture has ever been 
encased in a texture of such varied beauty and appropriateness. 
Veiled in this intricate web of chiaroscuro, it presenteda grate¬ 
ful surface that could be seen and enjoyed even in the high 
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Per&ian mxsn. A notable example is the minaret at Sitveb« 

Brickwork is fired clay and its staccato quality of texture is 
the appropriate expression of the hard-edged small unit; but 
unfired clay also has its own uses and charms and stucco, 
which is originally only semi-fluid eby, offered infinite 
possibilities for a different style of surface enrichment. No 
doubt the use of stucco oroament went back into remotest 
antiquit}', very probably to pre-Achxmenian times thougli 
no examples are known. Wherever there was brick-w'ork 
it was, of course, easy to put a special coat of clay on the 
surface and the verj' marks of the trowel and the amenable- 
nesa of the material would suggest and bvite moulding 
or decorative incisions. Bui stucco is too perishable to have 
lasted from very remote times. Tlie earliest that we now 
know was discovered by Dr, Reuter and Dr. Kuehne! on 
the German Ctesiphon expedition of 1929. Here is material 
that dates from the fourth, possibly even the third, century 
and shows that the art had already been carried to a very hi gh 
perfection. 

The Ctesiphon pieces show onJ v conventional patterns but 
the Sasanian stucco workers were by no means limited to 
decorative motifs. They carried their sculptural iradilion in¬ 
to this material as "well as into the rock carvings anrl silver. 
In 19^2 a considerable mass of stucco w^as recovered from 
the Sasaman palace of Chahar Takun near Varamin, There 
arc some large and splendid fragments in the Kaiser Fried¬ 
rich Museum and an entire section of wail in. the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum si towing a group of cavatiera and huntsmen 
framed in a scries of architectural bands and panels, Tlie 
hunting scene has close connections with tlie famous reliefs 
of Tak-i-Bustan. 

It is impossible to trace the development of stucco orna¬ 
ment with any satisfactory continuity, for very few buildings 
of the early Islamic tlm^ are still standing in Persia. Numer¬ 
ous severe earthquakes and the devastating cataclysm of the 
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Mogul invsslons combined to destroy whole cities which were 
readily obliterated because of the periahable nature of the 
building material. The earliest Islamic structure that remains 
is the lovely little mosque of Naylo, situated on the westward 
slope of a wide and shining plain between Isfahan and Yazd. 
Apparently the whole huilding was festooned with masterly 
stucco ornament. Not only the mihrabi but the columns and 
the spandrels over the arches and the soffits under them, were 
wrought with a rich and lovely surface (Fig- ii). 

This stucco marks a decidedly new stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the art. In the more or less classic columns of the 
mihrab, and in the spot*stripes, originally the Sasanian ribbon 
vrith pearls, we find an echo of the old tradition, But for 
the rest, the leaf clusters, the richly moulded surfaces 
bounded by easy swinging lines interrupted only by the 
stately march of Kufic letters at their finest, we are dealing 
with forms that seem naturally to issue from the character of 
the material itself. The early ornamentation of Nayin has been 
the subject of two learned and penetrating analyses by Dr. 
Fluty, models of scholarships research, and experience,* 

The use of stucco ornamentation continued and developed. 
On the impost blocks that surmount the huge piers in the 
great dome chanoher of die Masjid-i-jSmi in Isfahan, we find 
a double system of spiral scrolls incised into the plaster, and 
on the interior of the dome itself traces of an applied vine 
ornament, which recalls in its spacing and rhythm that of 
some of the Seljuk damasks. The panels of the arches in the 
smaller dome chamber are decorated witli a delightful com¬ 
bination of stellate forms. The little square spaces between 
the ends of the brick were also filled with various small pat¬ 
terns stamped in the clay and then fired—not exactly in 
stucco technique, but closely related to it, and apparently 
done by the same workmen. 

•Dr. S. IHury, tJn Monmnfnt de* prciwcnt de en Prne 

in Syria, 1921; igiso. 
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The most important Scljuk smcco, howevw, has been 
recfmTcd from the mins of palaces at Ray and Savch. Ever 
since cxcavahoiis at Ray reached the Seljuk level,fragments of 
stucco have been found, and in 1927 a native digger named 
Zal Khan uncovered ^vhat was apparently a foyer, completely 
cov'cred with a repeating^ pattern in Btucco, Varinus parts of 
the omarnent were accented with gold leaf. At thi-; time tlie 
workers regarded stucco as of no account, being a cheap 
maieriaJ and having, as they said, “no pictures." The entire 
wall was therefore broken up and put through the fire. 
About j£6 worth of gold was recovered, a reasonably profit¬ 
able transaction m the view' of the workers. Thus perished in 
our own time what must have been an extremely attractive 
example of Seljuk omsment. 

A little further on a panel was found almost intact, show¬ 
ing a seated ting and attendants with a band of precious in¬ 
scription. This msertption carries the name of Togril Beg, 
by whom is probably meant Togril Beg III, last of the petty 
Sdjuk princes, who met bis end in 1194, Professor Nicholas 
Martinovitch believes that the Togril rrferred to is the great 
Togril, the mighty monarch who solidified the Seljuk em¬ 
pire, but stylistic evidence points ratlier to the later Togril. 
This important piece is now in the Pennsylvania Museum, 
In another part of Ray a somewhat larger stucco panel was 
found but without any revelatory inscription. This one is 
important because of its slight traces of polychrome and be¬ 
cause the border stripes follow closely some of thoseatNayin, 
Another stucco panel, of great elegance and charm, now in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was recovered at Saveh. 
It has cavaliers set in panels in a moat delightful lattice 
ground, with large arabesques and Bcurona reminiacent of 
the Sasanlan manner. 

Each of these periods of stucco had ita ovm merits, but by 
general consMt it was in the fourteenth century that the art 
reached its highest perfection. In the mosques of many parts 
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of Persia the mthraba were rendered in stucco, most sump¬ 
tuously wrought, with stately inscriptiems involved in a con¬ 
trasting background of floral motifs or marching athwart a 
system of spiral arabesques, complicated leaf and flower de¬ 
signs with various types of Interwoven linear borders. Occa¬ 
sionally the ruihrab is topped by a horizontal panel. In the 
Masjid-i-Jami this qirried a fragile openwork system of 
vines which has broken away, revealing a row of lotus 
blossoms as beautiful as any knowu in the history of tliis 
lovely motif. The whole mlhrab was delicately polychnomed. 

Persian stucco carving is done by working free-hand 
directly in the hardening plaster. It has consequently a far 
finer and more ertpressivc quality than the stiff plaster 
ornament of the .Alhambra which is stamped w'ith moulds 
and hence does not escape a somewhat mechanical look. 

Tlie final stage of stucco omameTn touched the pinnacle 
of splendour in tlie sizieenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, w hen under the name of gat^h it wits developed 
with an elegance and finesse that made it almost the rival of 
polychrome book covers. Indeed, it is but a translation to 
w'all surfaces of the conception and almost the technique of 
the book covers dune in delicate polychrome relief n'hich 
to-day are as highly prized as paiiuings. This was the ac¬ 
cepted tteatment for the interiors of all who could afford it, 
vary'ing in splendour in accordance with the resources and 
the tastes of die owner. The ceitlng of the great audience 
chamber of the Cliahil Sutun consists of the customary pat¬ 
terns of the time such as are found on the brocades and vel- 
veta, carpets and book covers; lotus palmetlcs, blossoms 
and long curving huicct leaves, picked out in gold leaf. The 
background of the various panels is sometimes vermilion, 
sometimes turquoise or deep blue, or a particularly delicious 
shade of pale green. Nowhere are vaults and arches so fes¬ 
tooned in splendour. Although the patterns are rendered in 
low relief they are delicately mould^ and their contours are 
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of 3 dean and knife-like sharpness. There is scarcely an in¬ 
terior wall surface of the Ali Kapu, the other tmperki pal¬ 
ace of Shah Abbas, which is not completely covered with 
this work, jf the designers of the ceiling of the Chaliil Sutun 
were book-binders, it was primarily the brocade-makere 
and miniature pointerH who prepared the patterns for the 
Ali Kapu (Fig, laj. A proper description of one panel would 
be a matter of pages, and there are scores of rooms and dozens 
of panels in eacli and alt, saving those <m the third floor 
which are variations of the one theme of the vase, foliage and 
animals, are strikingly different. Here the tones are flat and 
subdued; whites and ivories, pale yellow and soft grey green, 
occasionally light blue with a rather estensivt use of a dull 
maroon for wdght and richness, ’Fhe gatch is wrought with 
the deliacy of a painter’s brush. Indeed , at a distance of a 
few feet one hardly realises that it is not painting although it 
Itas a curious crispness and vitality which comes from the 
textured surface revealed by rite fractured light. This alto¬ 
gether entrancing decoration of the .^li Kapu serves as a teat 
of the soundness and depentkbUhj' of the various European 
observers. The cynical Tavernier, who has been credited 
with common sense and a sober judgment in the face of 
romantic glamour, says of this lovely palace: '‘Within there 
is naught of b^uty or interest,'" Herbert, on the contrary, 
saw and appreciated "the rooms embossed above and painted 
with white, red, blue and gold/'* 

But this style of decoration was by no means confined to 
pahees. It was common in the better houses of all the great 
dries of Uie rime, A charming example of tw'o rooms from a 
pm-ate house in Mahan is in tlte Pennsylvania Museum of 
Philadelphia. Herbert espcdally admired the effect of a 
dmmg room in a house in Sldraz. "The roof was arched, the 


Thflmju Herbert. TmveU m ifri7-i639, 

l^mJon, igifi: p. tsS E rf, al» Sir John ChB«lih’a Tnveli in Ptwil 
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walls embosseti ivith gold and wrought into hnagory, so 
siiadowcd that it was hard to Judge whether embossed, in- 
sculptj or painted,”* 

The eighteenth eentury saw a return to the almost exces¬ 
sive opulence of the style of the Chahil Sutun and in the 
lovely little throne palace of Shall Sultan Husseinf which was 
recently disclosed intact in Isfahan we have every element of 
this style carried to an unuauai degree of intensity. Multiple 
stalactitea introduce a new note of richness, the mouldings 
ore wider and more intricate, the foliate fonns more bril¬ 
liant and complex, the delicately modelled surfaces are more 
senaitlve t han ever, while tlie ciiinson, gold, turquoise and 
cobalt gleam with a truly regal magnificence that was not 
quite reached in either of the earlier palaces. But sophisti¬ 
cated and conscious as the art of tills latter palace is, it has 
lost mucli of the poetry' and dignity of design of the earlier 
examples. Neither the cunning hand nor the lavish purse 
would quite compete with the taste and genius of a more 
heroic age. 

The most cliaracteriEtic as well as the moot important 
Peraian achievement in architectural ornament was the 
development of coloured tile for the complete investiture of 
even the largest buildings. There are three main types of 
this tile casing; one consists of plain tiles of single colours in 
cross and star forms, often, as ai Ftr-i-Bakran,(a mausoleum 
of the fourteenth century), in two toncs^ the one deep 
lapis, the other brilliant turquoise. Incur Western muaeuina 
we Unow them only in very small sections and the effect of a 
large area is quite surprising in the intensity and richness, 
for the two colours merging, seem, in a curious way, to 
impart a subtle purplish glow* to the whole, A far richer and 
more complicated method combines tiles in these same forms 
but with elaborate patterns of folh^ and animals or human 

*Ofi. tit, p. 7Q, 

P(^.iDtenitdoix^ Studio, D«. igjo. 
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figures. Often these are in beautiful lustre tones p. 79, 

Fig- 30). 

The second main type of tile casing is generally called 
mosaic faience. It developed graduallv from the use of 
ooloured brich assembled in large patterns to enlivei] a 
surface, a technique that is still practised all over Persia 
with quite astounding ingenuity. From the use of coloured 
brick on a plain ground it was a short step to breakmg the 
bricks up into varied shapes, and from this again hut a normal 
step to the use of lar^ sections of tile cut to form broad 
patterns. By the twelfth century this technique had been 
mastered by the Seljuks and particularly in Konia we ftnd 
splendid examples. The units of the pattern in Seljuk times 
were still very large but by the fourteenth century \YBys had 
been found to cut the tiles into extremely small shapes and 
fit them closely into most complex floral and geometrical 
patte^ {Fig. 13), The technique is difficult and for a long 
time it was thought to be an irrevocably lost art and many 
theories were advanced as to how it could liave been done. 
The proc^ is now no longer a mystery as the work is being 
done again to-day in Persia, espedily in Isfahan, with 
highly satisfactory results. The sliapcs are delicately chipped 
out of the square tile of glared faience with an ad2e^like 
hainmer^ with such craft that the gla^ is not hraken The 
v^ous imits of the pattern are then placed face down upon 
the floor or on a paper on which the design has been sketched 
aiid assembled like a picture puzzle. The back is then coated 
w a Btrong mortar, making of the entire mass a single unit 
of whatever size is best fitted for the requirements of the 
place or the conditions of handling. 

The results quite justify this obviously difficult and ex- 
penswe Every- glaze has a critical firing point at 

which It yields the purest and most intense colour and the 
most lupous surface. By firing each one separatelv, the 
moat bnlliant possible gamut of tones can be secured, \Vhen 
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the pieces are finally asaeinbled the joints show slightly, thus 
outlining all the patterns with a little Irickle of white which 
greatly enlivens and freshens the entire effect. 

The ground colour of the mosaic faience is almost always 
a deep cobalt blue of a degree of intensity that is hard to 
imagine. Of the other major tones, the turquoise, particu¬ 
larly at the end of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, 
acquired a vividness tJiat is rarely equalled by the stone itself. 
Professor HenEfeld actually compared a turquoise with the 
spandrel over the entrance to the Masjid All of Isfahan and 
found the faience had a decidedly clearer and more saturated 
colour. An intense light emerald green,a pure golden yellow, 
a fatvn or sadiron colour that ranges through a great variety of 
tones, a mirror black and mili white, with occasional ac¬ 
cents of an unglazed, reddish terra cotta, complete this 
extraordinary palette.* 

All of these tones ductuatc widely, some more, some less. 
Even in an area smaEer than the pahn of the hand a blue may 
shade from clear cobalt to the deepest midnight tones. The 
turquoise and yelbw are but little modulated but tiie saffron 
tones range all the way from fatvn through umber even to a 
deep blackish garnet, llie blacks also have sometimes a 
reddish glint. As the panels arc assembled on an irregular 
surface they retain these irregularities and so, when erected, 
they present a great variety of slightly divergent facets to the 
light which gives to the whole design a subtle and shifting 
radiance. 

The cost and lime required for making mosajc faience 
were too irksome for monarchs like Shah Abbas who loved 
quick and dramatic ^ects and was not too exacting about 
details, so another type of faience was developed called 

•Thtrre ure flirpeiii fngmctits of Eixlieenlh cenTury mouuc I'etleDcc in ihe 
Kiui£f Friedrich Museum iiiii in ihc Vrcroiin and Albert Muaemn, and an 
entire room in the Museum. An important section of itn 

entrance ckted 14^5 k in flic possesaJon of Q. Flbppn, 
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kaft ren^ (seven oolonrs) which, if less btilliant, was 
equally a tour de for^t and made possible certain new and 
admirable effects. The Isfahan potters learned how to fire 
the seven colours together, with occasional additions 
of a grey blue and beige, on tiles about a foot square, and by 
outlining each colour with manganese they prevented them 
from mingling. They could then apply their colours in 
smaller units t han was possible even to the most skilful 
mosaic fiiience workers and so, in addition to all the patterns 
that were available to the latter, they began to make scenes 
with personages. The whole interior of the Masjid-i-Shah 
in Isfahan and the court of Imam Riza are done in tile of 
this kind. It fills the spandrels of all the great bridges and is 
the typical ornament over the arches of palaces, houses and 
city walla. It was even used, in a few cases, for mterior or 
porch decoration, where the patterns were made after the 
cartoons of the most famous painters. Tliere are some 
beautiful examples of these haft rtngi tiles with Riza Ahbasi 
figures in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and very' handsome 
sections in the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Louvre and 
the Metropolitan Museum, composed in rectangular pic¬ 
tures, which give a misleading idea as they are all fragments 
out of spandrels. The haft rengi tiles were in great favour 
for lining bathrooms. 

Beautiful as they are, they cannot compete in depth of 
colour, in glow or brilliance with mosaic ^nce; but they 
have their place and in the sanctuary of the Mosque of 
Sheik Lutf UUah in Isfahan (i6i8) the two styles are com¬ 
bined with the happiest results, llie dado and the two great 
panels on the north-east and the south-west are in haft 
ret^t while all of the rest of the dome, the walls and the 
inscription friezes, are in mosaic faience,The S{artt-ma.t sur¬ 
face of the painted die provides a quiet pearl-Hke quality 
which is a welcome relief and foil for the intense depth and 
glitter of the mosaic. Eadi is the more beautiful for the 
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canUBsi which is one of the many factors in the surpassing 
loveliness of this holy place (Fig. i6). 

Architectural necessities did, at times, call for sculptural 
enrichment, but it was never a natural or easy medium for 
the Persians. They think more easily in two-dimensional 
decorative rhythms than in three-dimensional forms. More¬ 
over decoration, itself, 'which is of its very nature abstract, 
cannot, if embodied in the solid round, so readily disentangle 
itself from the representation of reality. The theobgical pro¬ 
hibitions, too, fhimded for the reproof of idolatry, 'were 
directed more emphatically against sculpture than any other 
art, for it was the sculptors who were the really dangerous 
and blasphemous image-makers. 

There was an old tradition from Achscmenian times for 
sculptured column bases, and the beautiful inverted lotus 
bell bases of Persepolis, for example, found not unworthy 
successors in the palaces of Isfahan, aooo years later. Thoseof 
the Chahil Sutim are composed of four double-bodied lions, 
while those from the Palace of the Charbagh, used since its 
dratruction as ormunents for tlie big pool of the Chahil Su- 
tun, show a compact group of lions and maidens surmounted 
by a stalactite cap. Although the Persians had only the 
meagerest sculptural tradition with no accumulated skill and 
no practised tochnii^ne, their fine sense for design and sure 
feeling for material have in both these examples led to the 
happiest results, so that modem sculptors find these figures 
both satisl^ng and engaging. The mass and bulk are fully 
respected, and both lines and surfaces are treated in terms of 
design, 30 that the decorative charm quite compensates for 
any deficiencies of modelling. 

Stone-cutting itself presented no practical problems to the 
Persians. The comer posts in the main court of the Masjid- 
i-Jimi in Isfahan, compact little columns issuing from sturdy 
x-ases and terroinaimg in a dense mass of stalactites, are 
admirable examples of the stooe-carver's art, and all the 
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subsidiary dcCEils, csspcciaUy tbt omajxientation of the shafts, 
are done with elegance and precision. If the Persians wTacked 
in brick and piaster it was primarily because these materials 
were more convenient and less expensive; but when building 
in regions where stone ia the natural material * they have 
shown themselves wholly adap table and capable of tiie finest 
effects. The Palace of the Khan in Baku, built about 1500, 
exhibits superb stereotomy and the detailed ornament, such 
as the arabesque reliefs on the portal, is done with a skill 
that the Burgundian stone-carvers would have admired 
(Fig. ig). The small marble mihrmbs and grat'esioncs, 
especially between the eleventh and fourtccntli centuries, arc 
bcsutifuUy cut, and it would be hard to find a more exquisite 
example of the stone-car\'er*s art tlian a little fifteenilj century 
stale mould from Sultanieh, in tlie Boston Museum. 

It is too early to ivrite the history of mural painting in 
Persia. It was an andent art and was practised in Sasanian 
times, as we know not merely in documentary references 
but from actual examples that ha\'c been found by Professor 
Herzfeld In Sistan. \\'ltat was made of the art in immediately 
succeeding periods wc can only remotely conjecture. The 
early Islamic period saw a decline in the painter's art almost 
to the point of extinction, and it is probable tliat the palaces 
from the seventh to the tenth century were ornamented with 
polychrome stucco rather than with hreaco figures. But by 
the tenth or eleventh century the art was resumed, probably 
under the ioffuence of Central Asiatic and Far Eastern styles. 
It is significant that a fragment of a mural painting, now in 
the National Museum in Teheran, resembling some of the 
Turfan frescoes now in the Ethnologische Museum of 
Berlin, has been found in Persia.* Last year there was 
rocoTered from the rtiins of the palace of Alp Arslan in 
Nishapur a fragment of a fresco showing a charming female 
head, again with marked Central Asiatic infiucnc^. The 

*BsaiE Gniy i& ^taZ tbU Emco k 'wotI; of FcnLin Kititti. 
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piece is now in the collection of Governor Jam «f Maahad. 
As further proof of these Eastern influences, it is worth 
noting that a numLer of patterns common b the Ccntmi 
Asiatic ami Mongolian frescoes were gradually adopted in 
Persia, particularly the flaming halo that appears at Tun 
liuRg, which was by degrees amalgamated with the western 
ogi^ palmette and also developed as a separate motive. 
There are many references in the literature which make it 
dear that by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries theminia- 
tum pamters were engaged in decorating panels and ceilings. 
The miniatures themselves constamly depict rooms reveal¬ 
ing cha^ng murals, not merely of more or less abstract 
compositions such as spiral interwoven arabesques or the 
cypress and flowering tree or the graceful willow, but also 
animated scenes with personages, espedally cavaliers, and 
many a fetc-champetre which we can reconstruct from the 
slightiy later panels of kaji rengi such, as one may see in 
the \ ictoria and Albert, the Louvre, and the Metropolitan 
Museums. 

By the sixteenth century murals on a great scale were un¬ 
doubtedly painted. l*he only remaining examples of the 
style to be seen are in the great north and south lunenes of 
the audience liaiJ of the Chain 1 Sutun, 'ITiese painti'ng y^ be¬ 
cause they have been much neglected and still show the un- 
icpancd damage of the fire of more than 200 years ago, be¬ 
cause also the light is unsatisfactory and perliaps even more 
because of the forceful and somewliat tiresome eighteenth 
century battle scenes that occupy the main walls, seem to 
have been quite overlooked. 

But here the mural decoration is of a high order, and de¬ 
spite the corruption of tile surface we can still see a delicious 
greeri background with groups of running deer and other 
animals acurrjing or dashing through the characteristic 
foliage that we find in the contemporary miniatures. Herbert 
speaks of all the W'alls as being painted with sports and land- 
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Ecapefi,* He also found aimilar scenes in the pavilion in the 
great garden on the outskirts of Isfahan: "The higher rooms 
are beautified with variety of tanilscapes, which represent 
their maimer of sport, baivking^ fishing, riding, shooting, 
wrestling, courting, and other fancies, 

There are a number of large doubic-page miniatures on 
such an extended scale, includiing sudi a mde expanse of 
landscape and such masses omiuman hgurcs, that they are 
quite inappropriate as decorauons for books. These arc very 
dose in style to the lunett^a of the Chahil Suiun nor is it 
unreasonable to suppose that they had their counterpart on 
the walls of some great throne or banqueting hall or were 
originally planned as such decorations. 

In the time of Shah Abbas the mural paintings of the 
miniaturists almost rivalled the work of the ^tch makei$ as 
wall decoration and scores of paneb both in the Chahil 
Sutun and the Ali Kapu, principally in the style of Kiza 
Abbasi (Fig, 17), show that the greatest masters of the time 
were engaged in the work. For some of the Riza xAbbasi 
panels in the Ali Kapu we have existing miniatures that are 
either the cartoons or subsequent copies. Of these, the most 
perfectly preserved is that of the Two Lovers in the Saire 
C‘oUection4 

The work of local painters was supplemented by that o f 
visiting or resident European craftsmen. One large fragment 
of plaster recovered from a building adjacent to the Ali Kapu 
15 entirely in the contemporary European st)’le of ornament 
and might have been transported intact from Italy. Numer* 
ous similar figure paintings still exist, especially in the 
rooms and around the porches of the Chahil Sutun, some 
m part the work of Persian paintera, as ia shown by the 

*SIf WiUiiim Foiltr, Tliomoi Trivels in Penlap, t6z7-]6%gi^ 

Lendon, 19^® ; p, 

[Foater, Of,, p, 13^, 

tQf* E. KufiliDd, iilamisch^ Mmintiinniilcrd, 80* 
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treatmeat of the handsome brocades, others wholly of 
European authorship, the work doubtless in many in¬ 
stances of some itinerant brush wielder looking for fame and 
fortune where hia mediocre talents could make mote impres¬ 
sion than in bis own land (Fig, i8). One of these painters is 
known to us by name through the remarks of Herbert, who 
tells of the murals in the royal place of Ashraf: *‘The ceiling 
was garnished with gold and pencilled with story in lively 
colours; all which seemed to strive whether art or nature 
to a judicious eve would be more acceptable. One John, a 
Dutchman (who had long served the King), celebrated his 
skill here to the admiration of the Persians and his own 
advantage.”* He is also spoken of as John the Boor and it 
is stated that he was a Jcw.f Sir William Ouseley, who 
travelled through there in the early nineteenth century, found 
these paintings still existing but in bad condition: The walla 
of some chambers had been completely painted, and in three 
or four compartments I traced the vestiges of a European 
pencil. Diana with her nymphs at the fountain; near her a 
large iim, and dogs; and some portraits, almost of the natural 
size. But from the admission of damp air—and from the 
smoke of fire kindled on the floor of the sumptuous rooms, 
both the outlines and tlie colours had suffered so consider¬ 
ably that it w*as diflicult to ascertain the subjects designed.”^ 
Quite a number of the Chahil Sutun paintings are distinctly 
in the Dutch style. 

There was one quite original form of wall decoration 
which should not be overlooked, that of the so-called porce¬ 
lain chambers, of which the finest example is in the Mosque 

•Sir WiDinin Foster, ThaniM Herbert, Travel in Pcmii, 
p. 154- 

top. «t. p. 407, 2*8, 

tSir Thomas Arnold, Paintbg in Islam, Oxford, p. 28, quotina Sir 
WiUtnn Ouielcy, Travel* in Various Countries of the East; more partiealarly 
Perm. VdL I, Lamdon, 1892, p. 377, 
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of Ardabii.* Aiiother fine one i» in the Ali Evapn, and there 
are quite a number of others to be found in private houses in 
Isfahan and Julia. In these ruoms tlte entire wall consists of 
piaster receases, the apertures of which are the exact shape 
of the contemporary faience, principally t'aried styles, shapes 
and sizes of ewers (Fig. ro). Into these recesses, in the case 
of the Ardabii Mosque, porcelains brought from China ere 
fitted and the effect must have been very handsome when 
the entire walls were thus covered with their raried and 
gleaming surfaces. Judging by the shapes of the apertures, it 
was rather the local faience than imported Chinese porcelain 
that was used in the Ali Kapu, Wliere the w'all bent forward 
to meet an arch or form a vault it was, of course, impractical 
to insert or retain a heavy object and here the interiors of 
the niches were painted the monochrome colours common 
in the faience, so that even though empty they must have 
presented no marked difference in appearance from the 
lower recesses which contained the real objects. 

In the richer developments of this niche style a wider 
range of objects was used. Chardin describes such a decora¬ 
tion, in which vases, bowls and fiasks of crystal, camelian, 
onyx, jasper, amber, coral, porcelain, gold, silver and enamel 
were usetl. f 

Even this device of shaped rcccsaes which seems so novel 
and original had its antecedents. In Samarra, the Abbasid 
capital built by Muttawakil, the successor of Haroun ar- 
Fashid, when Persian influence was dominant, in the Caliph^s 
palace there is a wall decoration of irrepular-sbapcd niches 
which, ivhUe not exactly fitting ceramic forms, were undoubt¬ 
edly devised for holding objects of this kind and had contours 
adapted to their shapes.^ By the middle of the fourteenth 

*C/. SttTTr, Denkmilcr P^reischer BaukuuBr. 
tQuoted Di« Run^t der lalartiiAclien Volkcfp p- 
tCf. Hcrzfdd, AuEEiMbun^ti ym S^tn4iTm. O’. bIao Di^, 

A Acetkm of thin iA naw In the ICnii^r Friedrich Muacum. 
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century the fashion was evidently wdl established., Ibn 
Batuta telbi uf a ruDm with niuTierous niches in whirji there 
were vases of silver gilt and of Iraq glass.* 

In same cases, probably more often than has been recag'* 
nised, textiles were used to cover the walls. We find them 
depicted as balcony hangings In the miniattires of twu cen-' 
ttrries and it is possible that some of the mural decorations 
shutm in these illustrations might have been brocades, for we 
know by specific quotation from Ibn Batuta that in Khiva 
the walls of two houses that he visited were hung w ith 
beautiful silks.| 

A final resource of tire mural decorator w'as tlie use of 
tnirmrs occasionally in conjunction with Jew’el-like bits of 
coloured glass. These mirrors, mostly used in small facets and 
not too hard and bright, give a more agreeable dfect than 
the description conveys. Seen as die facings of slender col¬ 
umns supporting deeply shaded porches or in dimmer re¬ 
cesses, the cool glitter plays with the tinkle and swish of the 
flowing water in the fountains, both successfully defying the 
fumace-like heatwitliout. And even in cooler weatlier, which 
is, after all, the order of the day in Persia, their delidous 
glimmer lights the shadows. 

The problem of windows, of letting the light in without 
cutting a gap in the wall destructive of its continuity and 
solidity, is inevitably difficult and has not always been 
happily solved in the West, particularly since die artistically 
unfortunate inventioa of large sheets of plate glass. A solu¬ 
tion in the Orient was perhaps easier because the intense 
light without required only small apertures for adequate 
illumlnaiion of the interiors. Moreover, out of sheer self-de¬ 
fence the light had to be broken up, for a single opening 
w'ould liave let in one concentrated beam which w'ould 

*VcfyBEM, Editimi Dcfrancry^ 1I1» 8^ qimted Dlez^ XJic Kumr dtf U- 
limSfKrlvn VcJlktr* p, 182. 

iQuotfd DieZp Die KunBidcr iBLamiEchi^ Vc>ik-er, p, 182^ 
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have been intolenibb unless direcdy overhead, as in the 
baasars. 

One of the earliest solutions in Persia wasllic use of metal 
bars, perhaps a bit Jail-like at first but by the fourteenth 
century a decided contribution to the beauty of the building. 
The large bronze bosses at the joints 'were inlaid with intri- 
designs in silver, sometimes with interesting inscrip¬ 
tions. One such knob In the Harari Collection hasan inscrip¬ 
tion of Uljaitu and undoubtedly came from his great palace 
at Sultanieh, built in the early fourteenth century. Sometimes 
these metal windows were very dny to permit of concealed 
observalton, to let the women, for instance, look down unsem 
into the main court or the street. One example of the 
eighteenth century found at Hamadan, of bronze ^'ith gold 
inlays, Is constructed like a little gate.* 

Probably contempijrary in origin w'ith these were window 
grills, at hrat in square or honeycomb segments, later with 
heavy flo^ving lines based on flomi ornament. These grills, 
which were thick, were originally made in plain plaster but 
later were in faience, gcncraily glazed blue which tiuted and 
cooled tlie light as it diffused it. 

The Islamic development of geometrical patterns, particu- 
larly stars, polygons, w'heels and other radial forms, lent 
itself especially to window design (Fig. 21}. Grills in these 
forms, made of light wood and so delicately cut and artfully 
fitted that at a litde distance they take on quite a cobwebby 
effect, finely divide the opening into an intricate pattern, 
dense enou^ to maintain the Integrity of the wall yet sufft- 
dently distinguished from it in colour and texture to con¬ 
stitute an interesting decoration. Such grills were certainly 
richly developed quite early in tlie history of Islamic art 
though no existing examples in Persia go ba^ before the six¬ 
teenth century at the earliest. Some of these grills are in 
plain turquoise faience, others in elaborate mosaic faience. 

*Iti £he collecdoii of E. Hia Jamjan, Psris. 
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Fine examples are in the Kaiser Fricdricli Museum and tlie 
Art Institute of Chicago. ^^160 the weather was too chill 
the air was excluded by pasting a tough paper over the 
inside I leaving the window luminous and also preserving the 
pattern in shadow. 

The fitting of coloured glass into the interstices of cither 
the plaster or the wooden grills w'as the next obvious step. 
Just when stained glass was fimt used for windows in Persia 
we do not know, but certainly by the seventeenth century it 
was a common practice. Chardin noted and admired the 
range of patterns thus rendered. The use of bits of glass for 
the ornamentation and enlivening of architecture perhaps 
reached its zenith at this same time. 

Judging by those that are still preserved, which rarely if 
ever antedate the eighteenth century, the effect of these 
windows and tlidr colour schemes was approximately like 
those still in existence in Egyptian mosque and mausoleums. 
Tlierc was,however,a special Persian development in domes¬ 
tic architecture. The garden side of one of the main rooms of 
a house w'as sometimes entirely composed of stained glass, a 
great horizontal panel across die top, a vertical panel on cither 
side somew hat as a support and a targe middle window made 
up of subordinate panels. Sometimes these are arranged to 
open like doors. In other cases they can be pushed up 
like windows or the lower ones can be entirdy removed 
in warm weather, thus making the room a part of the 
garden. 

The glass itself was of a wide range of colours. Judging 
from a group of Isfalian fragments there was crimson, 
yellow and amber, two greens, two blues, violet and auber¬ 
gine. In order to enrich the light further the surface of the 
glass is modulated cither into a crape texture or with irregu¬ 
lar pressed disks. It ia for the most part rather dark and this 
was probably necessary to temper the fierce blaze of the 
Persian sun. Local tiaditiun has it that much of it was made 
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at Shtraz and it. has approxtmatdy the same colour range as 
the Sliiraz glass vessels, Eut it may, on the other hand, have 
been imported from Russia, as was tlie taingiass which the 
Pcrskiis also used for windows as early at least as the 
seventeenth century. 

The patterns of the stained glass follow the usual Islamic 
geometric forms, and where carried in wood muUions^havea 
particularly pleasant effect, because the finely divided poly¬ 
gons and radial forms split up die surface into small nnira 
most of which nmout atone point into a long acute angle. This 
is moat appropriate to the material and even more to its func¬ 
tion of fracturing the w hite light of heaven into a thousand 
slender vari-coloured rays. A further merit of this geometri¬ 
cal frameworh is that tlie infimtcly varied colours and shapes 
are assembled intci a symmetrical pattern and their mul¬ 
tiplicity, w'hich might otherwise be vague and confusing, is 
ordered and controlled. 

Much of the later medisevat glass of Europe, discontented 
with its own intrinsic glories or over-persuaded by its didactic 
mission, sliows a somewhat parvenu desire to exchange its 
role and become a painting, so tliat the forms are externallv 
controlled by those of the natural objects represented, Thi*s 
relaxation of a basal scheme, originally devised to exploit 
solely ihe character of tlie maierial and m function, intro¬ 
duces an ambiguity that weakens die proper effect. The 
great wheel windows of France of the tw-elfth and iliirteenth 
centiiries, majestically ordered for all their variety, are in the 
sounder oriental tradition to which, many scholars think, 
they are beholden. 

The patterns of the Persian windows were not, however, 
only geometrical. One finds also large-scale flowers and 
shrubs, frequently issuing from a vase, a motif that was a 
ubiquitous feature of the art of Isfalian. Bur even when they 
are thus representative, the primary demands of symmetry 
and order arc never violated and the scheme is never sub- 
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merged by the pictDrtal intent ion. Il is the nature and func*^ 
tion of the materials that even here control the design. 

If the Persian windows are beautiful > it was on the doors 
that the architects lavished their greatest eifects. Most of the 
earlier doors, and for that matter some of the later ones, are 
in the same wooden lattice work u.sed for the windows, the 
finest in complex patterns of polygons on a radial scheme, 
others in a repeating design of slots and brackets. These are 
often shown in the miniatures. 

By the eleventh century, and probably earlier, the doois 
were treated with exquisite art.* The total architectural unit 
consisted of the arch, the spandrels, shallow recessed panels 
and a decorative or inscription panel above, together m ak i ng 
a dclighthil ensemble that was a constant invitation to 
further enrichment, llie commonest layout for the door it¬ 
self shows a long central panel with square ones above and 
below. 'T’he main panel carries an elongated ogival medallion 
with pendants bar and belt shaped escirtcheons, a scheme 
much used on book covers and carpets. The border is usually 
a series of canouchea, in tlie same book cover-carpet style. 
Sometimes, as on a pair of doors in the Institute of .4ns of 
Detroit, the wood Is painted in imitation grain while the 
medallion panels are nothing Jess than perfect little minia¬ 
tures. 

In other instances the panels were divided into beautiful 
little inlaid compartments of varied shapes, the dominant 
units being octagons, adroitly fitted together, almost like 
mosaic, a style which also appears on book covers and car¬ 
pets though it is really more appropriate for dooca. The beat 
examples of the type we have date from the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the finest being in the National Museum in Teheran, 
though no doubt there were better examples in earlier 
periods. It is the Persian edition of a t\*pe that had its super- 

•Theft: ia m intcrcftting and impprtiint pair of carved waodm tnicninlir 
(puJpir] doora m tine tfnth century beinn^iag m A. Raberkou- 
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lative expression in Fatimid and Mamhik times in Egypt 
and was continued thef e also until a late date. 

The suprcmest efforts, however, were iatished on Lite 
lacquer doors and the finest ones leave nothing to be desired 
or imagined. Several pairs of doors of this type have come 
from the Chahil Sutun^ of which the best-known example is 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Still richer examples 
arc in the possession of Gen. Archaque Khan and in a 
private collection in New York. Here the entire surface is 
thickly lacquered. The outlines of the panels and medallions 
are ridged thick with gold and all the painting is similariy 
enriched. The doors in the American collection are signed by 
Mirza Riza. The gold leaf is almost like gold plating, the 
colours have a depth and translucency, thanks to the lacquer, 
that no miniature could rival. 

These doors are nearly always set into a plain plaster or 
stucco wall and the contrast of this concentrated decorative 
intensity with the hard white surface is still another form of 
the scheme of focussed enrichment univeraal m Persian 
decoration. 

More important still are the doors of the great mosques. 
The elaborate painted designs with anunab and human 
figures would hardly be appropriate for a mosque entrance. 
Even the Persian theologians, W'ho have been so liberal on 
this subject, could not have countenanced so obvious a viola¬ 
tion of the proscriptions of the law. Hence the painter and all 
his works were excluded. Nothing remained, appropriate 
to the splendour of tlie setting and the importance of the 
opportunity, but silver and gold, and although the use of 
precious metals had been frowned upon by the Prophet, the 
prohibition was not so severe as that against the representa¬ 
tion of Uvmg forms. Accordingly, in many mosques the 
mam entrance doors were of wood covered with thi^ plates 
of silver and gold. Those of tlie MasJid-i-Shah, and those of 
the Madrassa Mader-i-Shah which have been infl Men ced by 
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them, have a centtat medallion with pcnjdancs and comer 
quadrants, again in the book'<:over ^le. The ground is 
silver, deeply engraved to vary the On this a pattern 

IB built up, in quite high relief, of arabesques, blaasoms, pal* 
mettes and lancet leaves in gold and silver. Most of the 
thickest applique is gold. The Masjid-i»Shah doors date 
from the Shah Abbas period, those of the Madrassa from a 
hundred years later, but the style was in use at least as early 
as the fourteenth century, for one of the palaces of Tamer¬ 
lane at Samarkand had doors covered with silver plates 
inlaid and enamelled,* 

*CIivuQ, Embassy, p, a 6®, 
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Touib TcHrer of tbe Guttbad-i “ Kahira t Gut^oa (^lazsindcrjin) . * ooy 
(Mwque), N*yin . ^ 
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Msajid-i-Jimi, IsfaJiiiD . _ ..jitACfniu^ 

Gioit and Small Doou Chamber, tafahau ,, ** 

MiUiwItuTDi Sultan^ad ,, 

Mausoleum of Sultan Sanjai. Marv . , , ' 1,62/3 
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Tomb Tower, Ray . laiil.jfA 

Tomb Tower, Radkan .. Cffliariri 

sUlfil^S Cbodabcnda, Shah, 
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Ahn»ad Sbam* ud*Din Muhammad 
Tabda,Mashad . ..1480 

Parts of tbe Maajid-i-Jami, lafabin, done by order of Shah lamaii 

. Ei^ly Ceirt$fry 

Masjid Shcikb Safi, Ardabil .. ittA and 17/A Cnttury 

Maajid-i-Shah, Arebitect, Ab Akbar, Mahan .. 1611A, 

Royal Baaur, fafaban ^arly tph Cmtttry 

Palace of tbe All Kapu, Isfahan «, ., ,, 

Palace of the Oiahil Sutno. Ta ftiKm ,, ^ 

Palace at Asbraf, Maeanderan ,. ,, ,, ^ 

Mausoleum of Kaja Rabi, uenr Maahad 

Mssjid Sheikh Cutf UUah, lafklian, Archttcct, Muhammad Rug,. i6r8 
MoaalliL Masiuid , 

of tbe Shih Sultan Husoeia). laKahao ,. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Chapter III 
CERAMICS 


Nowhere arc the “tmentions*’ that lie w'lthin a material 
more perfectly set forth than in Persian pottery. Here the 
nature of clay is fully realised and never violated. Clay is 
light, fragile, of a slightly ambiguous surface. It b ductile^ 
accommodating itself to a great variety of shapes and may 
he delicately incised or richly moulded and still not lose its 
character. While the clxaracteristics of clay even in the 
earliest periods in Persia were always respected and never 
outraged as they have been in certain European wares such 
as Meissen and Chelsea, the full realisation of the possibil¬ 
ities of tlie craft came with the Seljuk and Mogul potters 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, and under 
their sensitive hands, guided by a perfect taste and a 
lively imagination, inspired and helped by poets, calli¬ 
graphers and painters, the peak of the ceramic art was 
reached. 

It ifi true that the silhouettes of the finest Greek pottery 
are unapproachable in their vigour, their grace and their 
dignity. It is true that never have glazes been developed 
with such finesse as in the imperial ateliers of Ch'ing te Ch£n. 
Nevertheless, perfect and precious as these creations are, 
their virtues arc somewhat eclectic and ambiguous. The 
Greek shapes have a severity and accuracy of outline appro^ 
priate to metal, indeed they probably were derived 
bronze forms, and th<se clear, sharp edges disguise the 
humble nature of the substance. Again, Chinese porcelains 
often have such a combination of heaviness and hardness 
that they seem but atone richly disguised, and when the 
Chinese potters trusted leas to their vinuosity in glazing 
and abandoned their decorative patterns for pictorial and 
tri-dimensional effects, they overstep limits and so overlook 
the true opportunities of their art. Other Chinese porcelains 
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ate so o^ ei^Iazcd that the senaitive surface is concealed as 
under a regal gannent of melted Jas'els. 

But with delicate and scrupulous tact the Persian potters 
nurtured every lurking possibility and the more they con¬ 
centrated their resources the richer and more surprising 
they became. The frank ac<«ptanoe of limitations m art in 
fact rarely ennstraina the artist but seems rather to open 
the door to unanticipated successes. The very inJinnity of 
the clay, its fragility, became an asset and, rendering it on 
a slow mcfvmg wheel, the potter imparted more than usual 
of his own sensitive human touch, giving it a friendly and 
Ultimate quality so becoming to a little vessel. The delicate 
shapes reveal a certain wistful lack of assurance. They are 
properly modest and tentative, but they are alive and seem 
to be the realisation and not a defiance of the material. 

Moreover, not merely in shape did the potter Batter his 
material, but also in the delicate surface modeiling. Some¬ 
times only a row of thumb-pressed flat disLs exhibit the 
Compressibility of the material or a zone of parallel vertical 
lines are marked into the yielding substance, again showing 
its i^aracter. In other cases the surface is enriched with 
applied bosses, pierced and gilded but still obviously 
malleable lumps of clay. Friezes of lively animals thrown 
up agai^ a brisk foliage, all done with simple outlines in 
low relief, preserve the original flexibility of the paste. 
Nor was the potter ashamed to expose the sandy nnder- 
body, for all except the most finished luxury wares frankly 
exhibit m uncovered foot proclaiming the original form 
orcr whicli the glaze has been poured like a gorgeous 
raiment. 

The painted decoration is equally adapted to the charac¬ 
ter of the material. In the finest lUy potteries the patterns 
have a certam careless rapture, a spontaneous, light anri 
casual charm. The gay rhythms, the crisp and dainty 
accents, the swift uncalculated strokes, the deep or evan- 
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escent tones which are all but dissolved in the liquid atmos¬ 
phere of the glaze, furnish an ensemble of forRi* surface, 
colour and pattern of unsurpassed perfection. 

The design and decoration of the more important types 
of vessels in the history of art have been developed in the 
interest of religion for tlie purposes of a cult, and all the 
special emotion and enthusiasm that have sustained the 
great creeds have contributed to their perfection. The great 
archaic bronzes of China were devised for offerings. The 
Qbation cups of Greece, even when quite secular in use, 
had an underlying cultus motive, and in the monstrance 
and communloQ chalice wc find Europe’s most perfect art 
in metal. Not practical considerations but the attitude of 
worship inspired them. 

But no such motif contributed to the beauty of the 
Persian ceramics. Ecclesiastical furniture, save for Koran 
stands and pulpits, are unknown in Islam. Vet there are 
other non-utilitarian motifs than the religious, and it seems 
probable that cultural attitudes operatwe since the earliest 
times have contributed to the intensity of purpose and die 
concentration of beauty of the Persian potteries. 

Perhaps the enthusiasm for wine and the profound 
respect for water both played a part. No theological scruples 
stood in the way of the Persian princes who indulged in the 
flowing bowl as recklessly as any, and the ardsts who 
attended them were equally indifferent to the frowns of the 
theologians. Some of the bowb are actually inscribed in 
praise of wine, and a tenth century wine bowl in the Art 
Institute of Chicago paj’s humorous tribute to the virtues 
of its theme by a dramatic rendering of the various qualities 
of intoxication. For the enforcement of the Prohibition 
Law in the United States the types of intoxication wrere 
formally defiaed in medical ami psychological tenm, as 
grandiose, bellicose, amatose, lachrymose and comatose. 
But the modem classiflers were no more learned or astute 
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than the Persian potters of Carous a thousand years ago> 
It takes neither analysis tior imagination to ideniify the 
types depicted in dte frieze of anim als in this brown glazed 
bowl. 

The sacredness and potency of water In a land like Persia 
IS not readily appreciated in the rain-soaked West. There 
is no Persian but at some time has wished for more water 
than he had} none but is familiar with tales of suffering and 
of death for the lack of it, and every landscape Is a demon¬ 
stration of its miraculous creative power. The terrain of 
Persia stretches gray, brown and w'hite until a sudden 
splash of lush green marks the emergence of a spring, a 
rich verdant belt girds the base of a hdl or a long finger of 
vegetation following a ravine stretches out into the desert 
(^. p. 203), 'Fhe importance of water is a key to much in 
Persia from poetry to economics including warfare. 

No wonder then that the precious liquid, all but very 
life itself, should be retained and dispensed in vessels 
appropriate to its importance, expressive of gratitude and 
refreshment. One is always on dangerous ground in inter¬ 
preting the basal cultural motifs that underly artistic crea¬ 
tion, but that vessels of beauty and of worth should have 
been dedicated to the honour of the essential life fluid in 
a land where drought is a menace is surely neither unreason¬ 
able nor unduly sentimental. 

But whatever the fact concerning the motive there is 
no question that the lovely decorated bowls were guarded 
with affection and enthusiasm. Even as early as the tenth 
century we hear of poems being written to them* after the 
manner of the Greeks, who cast their verses at the feet of 
the Aphrodite of Cnidos. In similar vein the Peisians wrote 
poems about their beautiful carpets, a sufficient witness to 
a zest that is indispensable to excellence in the arts. 

Like every other Persian art, that of ceramics is of great 
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antiquity. The beautiful prehistoric painted wares have 
already been spoken of Fig. 22). The black polished 
ware* so difficult to date, supplied certain characteristic 
shapes which later potters continued, and certain decorative 
motifs in Persian pottery lasted for many centuries. On 
jirnnp of the Nihavand pieces there is a succession of rect¬ 
angular panels alternately filled with dose diagonal hatching 
and Uttle checkerboards in dark brown. 'Fhe same design, 
as Btmilar as possible if one takes account of the difTerences 
in sise and material, is to be found on Arak bowls of die 
fourteenth century. Some examples of the Samaira pre¬ 
historic ware found by Professor Hcrzfeld show further 
striking affinities with patterns used In medieval times* 
One of the Berlin pieces anticipates the common medieval 
motif of fish swimming In spirals toward the centre. It b 
the very same fish, with a long, deep-forked tail. This is an 
Interesting fact, lor a \'ariety of models was possible. The 
garden st^eme common on certain types found at Ray with 
a broad equilateral cross filled in with zigzag water marks 
indicating canals is a repetition of a design perhaps 3000 
years old (cf. p, zoy). 

By Achaemenian times a few simple glazes were well in 
hand, acquired either from Fgypt or from Mesopotamia) 
and the tradition w'as never broken. The great enamelled 
brick walls of the palaces of Susa are merely the epic fore- 
runiiers of the faience walls of the mosques and palaces of 
mcdisi^al Persia. From the Parthian time we have quite a 
number of vessels, mcstly jars with a green glaze, from 
which the Han green glazes seem to have been derived*j 
for the great silk trade between Rome and the Orient, 
tviiich was now at ita height, carried with it the inevitable 
interchange of other products. 

Unfortunately we have only a single example of the fine 

**A fttdking of typ£ wbuib hu doir wiih the IIaii 

glazd U in iJk CoUfctimi of lUynumd Ki>echiui of E^aiii. 
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Sasankn polvclmnne poiieiy, a heautiftil, someuh^t frag¬ 
mentary bcm'l in the Museum of KieVt with a fantastic 
dudt in black and yellow, after the style of the famous 
Bobiinski bronxe duck {cf, p. 175) and like a duck on a 
seventh century fiy^rantJne silk in the Vatican,* rendered in 
thick enamel. It is possible that thta piece was actually 
executed In early Islamic limes, but it is none the less fully 
Sasanian in characteT. The Sasaniati monochromes art 
almost equally rare, a dark blue vase in the Metropolitan 
Museum being an outstanding example. 

There are at least two jars that must be pbced at the 
very beginning of the Islamic period, one in the collection 
of Mr. T. L. Jacks, of Teheran, and the other owned hy 
Mr. Allred Pillsbuiy, of Minneapolis. Both show a markedly 
Sasanian character in the animal drawing and but little 
traces of the typical modifications of the subsequent epoch. 

Beyond this we can only conjecture what the ceramics of 
the first Islamic centuries were like, though no doubt there 
are other existing pieces that belong to this time. The wares 
inevitably for a time continued the Sasanian stvles, for such 
a universal and conservative art as pottery would be slow to 
respmnd to any change of political fortunes or the advent of 
conquerors like the Arabs, who were tliemsclves without 
knowledge, taste or traditions in the artistic crafts. Probably 
the production of the special luxury wares originally for 
the Sasanian court may have ceased after the downf^l of 
the djiTiasty, but we do not yet even know what these were. 
Doubtless the local potters plied their craft irrespective of 
whether they worshipped at a 6re altar or caUed on Allah. 
The finer pottery of the time undoubtedly continued the 
Sasanian grandiose animal style in some form, with its 
emphatic power and expressive outlines. 

It has been more or leas assumed that with the advent 
of Islam all representations of living forms in art suddenly 
*rll* Fftlke* St&i, 
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(^a$ed as if by some ruthless and euforoeahte edict. Kothing^ 
of tli£ sort occurred. There is no specific prohibitum in the 
Koran against the representation of animal )ife» and while 
the disapproval of such a practice was no doubt quite 
definite^ in the early yeais of Islam the objection was not 
taken too seriously anywhere. Even Omar, the uncle of the 
Prophet, used a metal censer with figures in relief,* per¬ 
haps a Sasaniaii vessel; and the Prophet himself is imported 
on good authority to have permitted the use of living 
figures on curtains or carpets provided they were put to a 
use that would deprive them of dignity so that they could 
not possibly become objects of worship; for die basic modf 
for this prohibition was the avoidance of idolatry. 

The first of the earlier Islamic pottery types to be found 
in sufficient numbers to constitute a well-defined class 
became knou'n as Gabri about the time of their appearance 
on the Paris market, approximately twenty years ago. 

Gabri is merely the Persian word for fire and is the usual 
designation for Zoroastiians or fire worshipped. One can 
say, I met a '‘Gabri” to-day. C>wing to a misunderstanding 
of both die character and the eJfectivencss of die Muliam- 
madan prohibition of the representation of living forms, it 
was immediately assumed that these early wares with their 
fantastic animals must either have been actually done in 
Sasanian times or by Zoroastrian communities that guarded 
their faith and privileges after the Arab conquest. 

Because of the obvious relation of many of these pieces 
to the iinimal styles of late Sasanian silver, a closer con¬ 
nection than the facts warrant was taken for granted and 
they were first attributed to the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies.f Subsequently, however,epigraphicwidence, notably 
the character of the Kufic letters which have been so ex¬ 
quisitely studied by Dr. FImy, has made it plain that 

•Sir Thomai Annald, Painting in Iqlam, Oiford, igi^. p. 7. 

fC/, Pezerd, La C^ramiqiif Amhalque de 
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these wares bdoDg really to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. 

These pieces are decorated in low relief with the back¬ 
ground cut sway so that the figures stand slightly above the 
surface (Fig. 24). The relief areas are for the most part In 
various tones of ivory or in a virile emerald green, the 
backgrounds in manganese browns running toward black, 
aubergine or, occasionally, a lighter green- Among the 
animals depicted are elephants, curious camel-necked 
horses, lions,* griffons, deep-chested bulls,! sphinxes and 
other human-headed monsters! ^ various types of 

birds.§ Comical ginger-bread humans with affronted full- 
moon faces, sometimes with a fantastic dab of colour on 
their cheeks, sit rigidly astride of some of these monsters or 
battle mightily with strange demons. The bowls are for the 
most part straight-sided and rather deep, following T’ang 
shapes, though some of the larger ones have curv'^ sides, 
and there are a fetv jugs, evrers and dles.Jj 

Later finds revealed wider variations of the style than 
had been anticipated. Some smaller bovrls with inciaivcly 
and accurately drawn patterns came to light, and other 
pieces with a band of Kufic inscription as principal oma- 
tnesit exhibit also an unexpected refinement. A notable 
example is a bowl with a beautifully rendered griffon in the 
Oevetand Museum, quite Sasanian in style, repeating with 
surprising accuracy the figure on a fragmentary brocade m 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig, 23), ascribed to 
Byzantium. 

rhe whole class was at first designated as Zenjan, which 
was given as the place w'here they were found, but all of 

*in. Builcr, Itlamic Pofteiy, pt. 44. 

tI13 Ktxhnel, iBlami'schc Kleinkuiut, fig. 44, p. £ 5 , viUfacolcnir, F^xitrd, 
Li CcrusJque AnJulqur di: iTilim, pi. 5 S, 

JIU, in colour, L* Qliamique Arch*Iquc dc ff dam, p|. 66 ; 

till, in coloiff V. rtolHan, Emnoifopouja* Collecttan, VoJ. VI. pi. sj. 

|;T1L in cqIout p- P^jhuil, Lm Ccruniquf Arelnlcpie dr I'liJam, pi. 5 a. 
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these pieces sctuRlly came from the moxintainous dis« 
trict of Ganms, somewhat to the north of Bijar, and 
the large green pieces were mostly gathered in the 
town of Yaakand, the name 2 ^n]an being merely an 
Oriental red herring to confuse the tiail leading to the 
buried treasure. 

Other provinces tvere busy with similar themes in a 
similar spirit but with a more finished technique. To the 
soutli a few admirable pieces liave been recovered in the 
neighbourhood of Kermanshah. One bowl in the Eumof' 
fopoulos Collection shows a leopard in black outilne on 
white 25) done with a beautiful calligraphic sweep and 
effectively simple. From the same source comes a bowl 
in the Metropolitan Museum with a blue heraldic lion 
rendered only in silhouette but bursting with ferocity 
despite the economical presentation,* A small bowl of the 
same period in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sam. A. 
Lewkohn carries a powerful dark red bull, also in 
silhouette. 

The silhouette style was practised in t'arious parts of 
Persia. A few particularly fine e.\anip!es have come from 
Mazanderan. The British Museum has an interesting con¬ 
ventionalised goose and fish in black on white, and a related 
bowl ^^Tth a simple swastika with vigorous Boating ends of 
very vital quality was recently found at Ray, and is now 
owned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 

Mazanderan produt^ also a group of potteries decorated 
with fantastic animals, wholly different in drawing and 
technique from tlie Garous work but psychologically akin. 
These beasts are on the whole a little less violent and night¬ 
marish than those an the Garous potteries, but they l ack 
little of the fierceness of their cruder relatives. Once more 
an almosi hysterical imagination is at work striving in a 

Dimind, A lltttdboolc of Mohsminccim DeewntiTe AtW, 5 g, 63, 

F- 119- 
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reckless mood to express an energy and excitement beyond 
that natural to the subject or the medium. These wares^ 
which are produced primarily in Amol, Ashraf and Sart^ 
are painted, without the low relief of the Garous. Huge 
birds with exaggerated outlines and markings in splendid 
colours of brown, red, black and green are splashed on an 
ivory ground with effective abandon. Outstanding examples 
are two bowls, one in the Lewisohn Collection, the other 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts, each with a grandiose birdt 
The bird in the Lewisohn bowl, which comes from Amol 
or San, is an appantJon from a disturbed dreamy albeit not 
a threatening one, and made rather winning by the mellow 
warmth of the colour 

A quite different style, probably from Amol. with the 
same emolionaJ background presents the same animals 
s^ggling, as it were, through a coarse thicket of scrolling 
vines, rendered In a light green, enamel*like glaxe.f Some¬ 
times on these pieces there is a zone around the rim with a 
frieze of running animals drawn with incised outlines. Of 
this rare and attractive type the Boston Museum has a 
notable example. 

A later type of bow'l produced in Amol is quite as remark¬ 
able as its more dramatic predecessors. These also are 
decorated with an cnamel-likc light emerald glaze on a 
plain reoiy ground, but they arc further enriched with in¬ 
cised lines, The designs are as expressive as anything known 
in the history of abstract ornament. The patterns are broad 
and firm, the scrolls are constantly cut sharp across by long 
driving lines almost like gashes and the combinations that 
have been devised within die limits of the closely defined 
style are quite extraordinary in their variety and ingenuity. 
There is very little repetition in the hundreds of bowls 

-Dlmncared id the Km, Dec. 

tUL PcEerd. La Cenmique Anrhaique de riitam, p|, 77. am] eoJour- 
plat« 78, Si. 
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known and each nen' one that cames to light springs a fhcsh 
surprise, [t is astonishing that these designers could com*^ 
mand such an ineshaustible repertor)’. 

We can say almost nothing about the DEigiiis of the 
designs. That they have a basis m leaf, lish and bird forms 
is clear enough, although in most of them the naturalistic 
origin is recognisable only to one familiar with the whole 
scries. A bo^vl in tlie Lewisohn Collection showing two 
ducks s^'iniming on water is the clearest delineation of 
real objects that we have, but it is impossible to say that 
this Is earlier and the more highly conventionalised ones 
later, because the style has not yet been amnged in a suc¬ 
cessive series. We know from signed and inscribed pieces 
that the type was produced from the elCTxnth to the four¬ 
teenth century (there is no sure evidence yet for an ascription 
to the tenth century); and yet within this period we can see 
but very little change unless it be that the fresher coloured 
and more sharply drawn pieces are the earlier. But of this 
there is no assurance.* 

These pieces have a highly individual character which 
has no known precedent, though it may have antecedents 
still undisem'ered, and no derivatives. As far as our present 
knowledge goes, they cannot be connected with any other 
Persian style and yet they are a manifestation of the old 
Persian genius for lucid and forceful pattern, for expressive 
and inventive line compositions. It is a late development of 
the original talent shown in the early Susa and Samaira 
pottery, but qualified here by great boldness that ia especially 
daring in the use of asymmetry. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of the wares that can be 
roughly classed in the Gabri group is a type of straight¬ 
sided bowl, ivory white with incis^ decoration, found at 
Ray and probably made in the eighth or ninth txmtuiy. 

*For lliuetreriotut. V, P^ssril. Ld C4»niqii« Aichuquf de I'Islam, 
pi. 40, 43 . 
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'llic whole surface of these bowls is treated with shallow 
etched lines which give, in a chatactenstic Persian fashion, 
a varied but consistent enridunant. The patterns are. for 
the most part, constructed of intersecting segments of 
circles or> in a few cases, of interlocking whole circles. 
Some of the irregular compartments thus composed carry 
animals or birds in low relief, while the rest are covered 
with repeating units devised to define a texture. Parallel 
hatchings, cross tiatchings, and hatchings at varying angles, 
overlapping scales, little blocks, a pebbled or stippled sur¬ 
face cast a light web of delicate shadows on a luminous 
ground. Some of the schemes of Interlocking segments 
suggest mural stucco decorations, and indeed it is quite 
probable that this whole conception of surface variation is 
taken over from stucco work. 

The bowls were evidently the result of thoughtful 
planning and careful execution, so that although done at an 
early date and hence in a sense primitive, they must rank 
high among Persian potteries. Could it liave been these 
little bowb to which laudaioty verses w^erc dedicated in the 
tenth century {cf, p. 63)? TTie handsomest piece of the 
type is ia the Kaiser Friedrich Museum,* 

A related scries In the same colour and technique but 
far simpler shows a siiigle incised nmtir, usually a four- 
petalled flower or an outlined bird drawn with a fine 
calligraphic sweep (Fig. 26), 

The so'Called Oabri wares arc provincial and late editions 
of Sasanian styles, Intensifying the imperial cliaracter of 
the origmal witli a primitive robustness, mrt to say violence. 
If the regal tradition has been somewhat vulgarised, and if 
violence has displaced stateliness, much of the authority 
and power of the original has nevertheleas been retained. 
They have been called Sasanian, and spiritually it ts a 

•This and ■ fimher enjup. lav iUuatnted m t^Exnn), L« Cwnique 
Arehiitiiie dc t'Muu. pi. t 6 , iS, i8,39. 
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reasonable designation even though thw were made well 
after the Sasanian kings had passed off the stage leaving 
behind only their commanding spirit. 

But at the same time these wares constitute a typical 
folk art in opposition to the cosmopolitan potteries of the 
court, a contrast that runs all through Persian art and must 
never be lost sight of. A folk art is more Limited in range 
and skill and holds closer to old traditions, but it has a 
specific and spicy local flavour, whereas a court art acknow- 
l^gES the intemational amenities. 

While the provinces were demonstrating their vitality 
with these powerful designs, more civilised and urban types 
were being produced by the potters of Ray. Thus the sil¬ 
houette style that played so important a r6k in the outlying 
centres was being perfected in Ray to a high degree of 
elegance. A group of very thin bowls of the eleventh 
to twelfth century has been found there, each with 
a single small but very expressive Animal or human 
figure at the bottom in black on white with the interior 
flphtils reserved. Sometimes the silhouette is so developed 
tliat the black and white are balanced in equal areas 
(Fig. 29). 

A more direct and w'orthy heir of the Sasanian tradition 
than any of the provincial t>'pC3 tliat were at first called 
Sasanian has been found in smafl numbers at RaVt and also 
in a few places in h'lcsopotamia, so that it is not quite clear 
what place deserves the credit for its manufacture. This class 
consists wholly of rather shallow plates with fiat rims in a 
cream-white glaze which has been rather speciously decor¬ 
ated with enamel. The ground is sometimes delicately 
modelled, giving pleasing two-toned texture. The figures are 
principally in splendid tones of deep purple, blue, light 
green and turquoise and sometimes aubergine. The com¬ 
monest subjects are birds, piarticularly ducks and geese, 
harpies or Burak, the Prophet’s human-headed horse. The 
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Kaiser Friedrich Museum possesses an Impressive example 
of a great heraldic eagle,* while the most important piece 
of all has recently been added to the Eumorfopoutos CoU 
lection, a superbly decorated plate with a dancer and 
musicians in Chinese style on a piatform supported by a 
curious pair of hyenas.f A considerable numtser of these 
pieces are in the Havemeyer Collection, and an extraordin¬ 
ary group of four pieces in the collection of Emile Tahbagh 
of Paris. 'Fhey all seem to be the direct descendants of the 
Sasanian piece at Klev.:^ 

Lustre was now also developing, and to the Sasanian 
themes of horses, camels,§ wild boarj] and great birds 
now being added the Pegasus {Fig. 38)** and single figures, 
the sceptred prince (Fig. 28) or the popular motif of the 
darvish with his peaked cap and his guitar, a figure as 
familiar in Persia in the spring as the organ grinder in 
Europe.If These piquant and charming personages arc set 
on a ground stippled with dny dots, but the figure itself is 
surrounded with an outline of white like a halo \rhtch gives 
a curioufi emphasis. Brief Kufic inscriptions are often part 
of the design. The pale golden and olive lustres wHch 
have, no doubt, suffered somewhat from time arc not so 
attractive at first view but they have an individual and 
insistent charm that on acquaintance J ustifies the enthusiasm 
of the connoisseurs. 

A contemporary ware, also found at Ray, simple but 
aristocratic, in mellaw ivory, with incised or ddicately 

•Ill. Kwchlin-Mig^n^ Orienlid Art» pi. r+r Ru^hnel, laLiAifftchc KlrJn^ 
Itlnist, fig. 46^ p- 87; Lm Ccramiqiif AfUlaTque d* riilom^ pL 

iHdbfecpi^ Eumorfopoulati VcL VI, pL gg* 

^For addition^ Illuitratiani, c. vp. pL 84. 

SLcuttc j ealoiir-plnte 3- 

llVictona and AJberr Mutctim. 

•■Fdf eolam-plftfc tjf ft Ai tt iilgr pices if, K^wchliD-Migecm, OriftAtnl Art* 
pi. 18. 

iiUL Koedilifl-MjsiSMi, Orifntftl Art, pL s; ftp* di., pi, itj. 
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moulded decoratiorit miiBt be given a high rank. The depth 
at which these pieces appear as well as the character of the 
Kufic indicates a date as early as the tenth century. Although 
there arc one or two jugs and a few bowls, the type seems to 
have been dedicated principally to various forms of goblets 
and beakers. They seem to be a reproduction in the lightest 
possible clay of ivory cups. Sometimes they are delicately 
fluted and carry a wide band of most beautiful Kufic. Others 
have an overlapping scale pattern. Another in the Boston 
Museum has a stately rinccau of early arabesque forms 
reniiniscent of stucco patterns. One little thin round bowl 
as light as paper li^as on the outside a regularly pebbled 
surface and in the interior a single glowing spot of intense 
violet. Often the rim has a band of pierced decoration closed 
only with the glaa*. Of this type the Victoria and Albert 
Museum has the finest example.* This class of ware grad¬ 
ually merges into a later style with clear coloured glazes, 
mostly in light turquoise. But the reticent charm of the early 
pieces and their elusive poetic quahty depends on their 
purity and aloofness, and this is slightly compromised by 
the appeal of colour.f 

Ceramic types were now rapidly increasing in number 
and new styles w'cre constantly appearing. Chinese wares 
Were becoming more popular and more influential, three 
hundred Clunese dishes having formed part of a present 
from the Caliph to an official in Baghdad b the year rooi,| 
The famous T*ang u pe m'th the oran^, green and auber¬ 
gine blended splashes wus reproduced in a decidedly thick 
ami heavy ware at Amol, and apparently at Ray also.§ 

•Cf- Victoria Bid Albcn MuacMm. A Piccure Boob of Pott^, 

fig. 4. For cqloMf-plate of » fin* example o, Riifie«, La Cerwniqiie dan« 
I’Axt MuiuimBo, Vol, I, pi. 30. 

tFw coloijr-plai**. Rjviert, L*C^iojnique d«n* f'Ait Muiulman, Vol.l. 

pi. 17. 

tMu, Die RcnoisiBnce d« lalom, p, 134 

§Fof colour-pl«ic, F. Hobstm. EumorfopouiM CoUcctiiin, Vot. VI, pi. 55- 
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Some handsome fragments have been found at Susa and 
Samarra, which again justify the date of ninth century, but 
as the type was continued in Ma^anderan even down to the 
seventeenth century each piece must be dated on its cwn 
evidence- 

The Persians, moreover, -were not content merely to 
mutate but soon made a delightful comribution to the style* 
Both at Ray and at Sultanich have been recovered bowls of 
the ninth to tenth century on which the splashes are very 
finely and somewhat regularly divided so that the long 
strokes are reduced to more or less even patches, but still 
so freely applied that although the surface haa a somewhat 
testile quality', their distributinn does not seem rigid or 
artificial* Incised lines further enrich the surface, sometimes 
in designs * sometimca in scrolls that seem to mean nothing, 
scribbles Mr, Rackham aptly calls them; but though so 
casual they introduced the duality of design, the playbg 
off of one pattern and one type of movement against ano^cr, 
which was so dear to the Persian mind, 

(^te another style developed from the same origin has 
det^vdy defined patterns. The Chicago bowl (Fig, 27), 
which is the best illustration of type, is signed by the same 
potter, Abu Talib, who signed a piece in the Louvre.f 
These are probably the earliest signatures hi Persian art 
and the pattern, a quatrefoil divided by oblique lanceolate 
blossoms and containing a cruciform arrangement of lotus 
buds, is perhaps ihe first appearance in Persian art of one 
of the favourite themes of the sixteenth century which was 
commonly Used in the R a s h an medallion carpets {cf. Fig, 62), 

^ Tlicse same free-and-easy incised patterns are used on a 
light turquoise ware also found at Ray, of which excellent 
examples are in the Detroit and Boston Museums. The tines 

•For coiMjr-pime «. Per^d, C^rtmiqu^ Aichalqiu. dt J'liUm. pi. 33. 
r on CJii£*Bo pkcv notwl by Mi»* 

JuHe Midiokt, 
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are seldom beautifiiJ in themselves, but they do enrich the 
surface which is especially agreeable, as the glaze Itself on 
these pieces has no jntrinaic beauty beyond the attraetb^e 
colour. 

A quite diiferent type seems to have been developed under 
the Samanid dynasty at SaiDarkand"* and to have been con¬ 
tinued in Persia and even as far as Egypt; but it is not yet 
wholly dear where it originated. Many pieces ha\’e been 
found at Ray. This class consists principally of huge shallow 
plates with flat rims, and small round bowls, frequently 
decorated with four heavy green splashes cat the rim, 
though sometimes, especially on the smaller bowls, these 
splashes are blue. A line of stately Kufic, also in blue, often 
runs across the centre. The bc^wls and, more rarely, the 
plates are sometimes decorated also with delightftd geo¬ 
metrical patterns of interlocking stars, polygons and rect¬ 
angles lightly and gracefully drawn in blue outline. A few 
are more pictorial, such as one in the Chicago Institute of 
Arts, which seems to present a banner, and another in the 
Kaltonal Museum of Teheran, a charming bowl shon’ing a 
palm tree, a sickle stuck into the trunk and a flail leaning 
against it, a delightfuUv Oriental indication of r^t after toil. 
This little piece of faience epitomise much of Persian style, 
extreme eoononiy of line and concentration of idea with 
happy and poetic implications. 

Aimther style that is to be found from Samarkand to 
Saveh, unfortunately very rare, Justifies the intense en¬ 
thusiasm of connoisseurs. Tliis class consists of quite large 
straight-sided, white bowls, usually decorated with a stately 
procession of Kufic letters in velvety black that march 
around the interior slopes with almost military grandeur. 
In the finest pieces the black is enriched with a mellow 
cinnabar red. Sometimes the inscription is interrupted with 

•III, Pifurd, L« Ciramiqiie Afclulqur risluni, pi. 
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3 patterns, sometimes ia place of the InscriptionL there 
are noble lotus pdmettes of beautiful mtcmal constiuctioa 
and decIs^^^e force. Tfie lotus is one of the most faroous 
patterns in Asiatic art, but it lias rarely been rendered with 
such vita! authority as on these pieces. The most inclusive 
as well as the &icst collection of this ware is to be found in 
the Museum of Samarkand. Some whole pieces and some 
beautiful fragments, the latter found at Sarai, are to be seen 
in the Hermitage, and a few, found at Ray and Nishapur, are 
in an American private coilecrion. The most elahorate and 
sophisticated exampie of this style is an intact bowl in the 
Lewisohn Collection with a heptagon w'iih concave aides 
broadly drawn in the bottom, while the straight atdis have 
a succession of finger-shaped panels with scrolling vines, the 
whole rendered in the same black, red and cream. This bowl 
was found at Saveh and shows differences from those found 
further east, but in rasentials the style is the same.* 

The strength of design of this type is due to the blank 
spaces betw-een the dements. The Persians early antici¬ 
pated some principles of impressionism, for despite their 
predilection for densely covered surfaces, they understood 
the efiectiveness of discontinuity and the e^rtra vivtdne^ that 
comes from the contribution of the observer. 

Of the wares of the late Seljuk time and the Mogul period, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the array is so 
varied and so beautiful as to be quite bewildering. A list 
even of the major types w*oiild run the danger of reading 
tike a sales catalogue. The incrustation movement (p. 43) 
reached its zenith in Persia between the twelfth and the 
eighteenth centuries, in order to fulfil its ideal of mmcimum 
surface enrichment it had to call to its aid the potters with 
thdr arts of glaze. By the twelfth century, and still more in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries , the hulk of the ceramic 
production was for the gorgeous investiture of buildings. 
*nL tn caoldUTf, UliEttjiitnl LjO'ndoif) ^95^- 
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Entire walls of mosque and palace alike were composed of 
lustre star tiles joined by blue cross tiles (Fig, 30). Only a 
few small asscmbbges of these remain, but they are so 
beautiful that even single pieces are precious and originally 
they must have been overpowering in their ahimtneiing 
radiance. Many show spirited animals of almost every 
species^ or occasionally personagesrendered xvith such 
clarity and onderstanding that we are forced to infer the 
presence of a sophisticated body of painters though we 
have practically no confirmatory written evidence. 

Great friezes, too, were constructed of tiles, modelled in 
reUef, gold flecked with ruby, with flickering lambent lights 
and liquid reflections, still further enriched by the majestic 
inscriptions in K^ufic and Nasbki standing forth in bold blue 
strokes against the delicate background of white and metaUic 
scrolling vincs^: Often there are secondary borders of 
pinnacled ogives or running animals, A few obviously 
special efforts and more closely under Chinese influence 
depict a flaming pboenbt Tvinging an excited path through 
the clouds (Fig, 31). Such friezes were rendered also in 
a brilliant turquoise or a deep lapis,§ the plainness relieved 
by modelled patterns as in the lustre, and the too deep 
sombreness of the lapis lightened with tiny white scrolls 
varied bv niaroon-|] The same style was used for bowls and 
pitchers also.** 

Magnificent as the tiles are. it was in the fashioning of 
vessels that the Persian potter scored bis finest triumphs. 
There are a few very large jars, fortunately several intact, 

♦UJ, Butler, Islamic Pwlery, pi. 5 ®, i9. "nd in wlow io KoechUn, U 
Cinmique, pl. 9, md HivUin, U C^raimqije dam TArt Muiulmwi. Vfll. 1, 
pt.4t 

fill, tie. tit,, p], 62 . 

tiU. Im. tit., pi. 53 ,54,SSI KoKhlio, ha C^rnmiqun, pt. 4 . 

SFor colour-plAte w. hm CciKnique dilu FAit MuiulnuD, 

vd. n. pJ. SS, 7&* 

l]For coloW'-plaie V. ftrriere, al., pl. 65, 

•■Fw colour-pUte e, Hofcwn, EnmcrfppoulM CoUection, Vol. Vt, pL Sa. 
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Bome almost big enough to hide one of Alt Baba's fort}' 
thieves. The most perfect of these is a lustre vase in the 
Hermitage Museum,* with a richly modelled siuface 
divided into bands of running animals and foliage. Others 
seem almost as if cut out of solid blocks of lapis or turquoise, 
and indeed in intensity and briUlance these glazes sometimes 
surpass the stones themselves. The three finest lapis 
examples are one in the Havemeyer Collection,f fortunately 
dated but unfortunately broken; a splendid piece fmm the 
Parish-Watson Collection^ now in the Freer Museum, with 
relief figures of polo players, cavaliers, animals and geo¬ 
metrical designs, and a sumptuous piece of the same tj'pe, 
with a liquid, unguent glaze, also intact, belonging to A. 
Rabenou. The most notable turquoise pieces are in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum,! ^ collection of Caron 
Edmond Rothschild (Fig. ^z) and the collecrian. of Mr. 
John N. Wiltys.]] The Rothscluld jar, which is also intact, 
was a feature in the ceramic section of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of Persian Art. All these large jars date from the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. 

They are handsome and impressive but naturally in work 
on so large a scale the finesse of the artist is restricted. The 
ceramic art is, after all, intimaie and delicate, lending itself 
better to vessels for daily use—pitchers (Fig. 41), cups, 
ewers, plain or with cocks* heads and other fantastic devices, 
vases, albarellos (Fig, 40) and bowls of many kinds. The 
potters of Ray lavished on iheir clay the utmost resources 
of their art and the finest bowU, obviously the ware of 
princes, were the work of more than a single artist: the poets 

* 111 . Kacchlia^Migcfin, Oricnul Art, pt. 35, uid RiclitniHI, Piriah-Wiiiton 
Collcctipnp fig. ■J4. 

La Osramiqujc dam I'Art pJ. 

E_ Rmf&lshJ^ The Firish-Watsco] Cc&tlfctum of 

FattEn«, Frondspicce and ^.71-1, 7S-87- 

JE* Kuchnelp £aUm!gcb« Kleinkuiui:., 6^^ p. 

11 For co 1 our*plat« EEictoahh Pari^-VVitson Cdlcction^ fig. 
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wrote verses whidi the calligraphers rendered into crisp^ 
deli cate j staccato Kufic inscriptions on the interior of the 
rirm and in flowing Nashki on the outside- The wealth of 
design and the variety of the colours were encyclopedic. 

One series of monochromes, charming little straight-sided 
bowk in lapis, powder blue, turquoise, violet, green, grey 
and white, sometime*? faintly veiHcd or clouded, seem as if 
dcfvised merelv to exploit colour as such, Monocliroraes in 
other forms w^ere treated with simple but teHing modelled 
decorations, either geometrical patterns or with naturalistic 
forms of great force and beauty such as a blue bowl with a 
desert turkey in the Eumorfopoulos Collection** A smooth 
pear-shaped ewer may be ornamented only with a narrow' 
belt of parallel vertical dashes. The handles of a plain 
cylindrical jar terminate in a richly wrought rosace. In the 
bottom of a grey-greeii bowl swim three fish in slight relief 
as if tinder water*"!' One of the commonest types In this class 
are turquoise or lapis ewers or jaxs with a band of runniiig 
animalg or Kufic inscription in slight relief on ilie shoulder, 
displayed against a background of delicate foliage,^ Hie 
glaze tends to he thin on the raised portions, so that the 
white under-body shows through morcj and is thicker in the 
hollows, nnd hence darker, thus giving a two-toned eff^ 
that adds greatly to the decorative vitality* Tiicrc are cytin- 
drical jars§ and pitchers with a hca^y projecting spout|| in 
a lapis of unmatchabie intensity with relief friezes of dancers, 
animals and foliage* 

One small group found at both Saveh and Ray are in an 

EmDQifopfliiio* CrOl]^ ctifEn p 
fBoston Muwom, Hamburg Miiwum Itml Louvm, 

Jill. Butler, htamic Pottery^ pi. 45 f 4*'- 

SParisb-Wfltson; colour-plate, Rlcfttabl, Parish-Wawon Collection, 
fig. 67; Boaton Miueutn; Peunyslnmis MuMum- 

fiDwoii Institute of Am; Kawer Friedrich Mwcum, Pamb^'ais™, 
edmir-plite, Hie&talil, Parish*Wtlson Collection, fig. fix; femourfopoulJi* 
Collection, V<il. VI, pi. 71 
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intense and liquid cobalt blue trith wMtc, gold and maroon 
decorations like the tiles * 

A more iuEurious ware obviously designed for tbe court 
was decorated apparently by pottery painters who expanded 
the repertoire of geometrical and floral ornament with the 
most delightful personages that have et'er appeared on 
pottery. The more complex designs are rendered in poly¬ 
chrome on either an ivory or a light turquoise ground 
(Figs, 33, 35, 36). Gay bands of cavaliers, mounted on 
dashing ponies, gallop round the rim of a bowl (Fig, 34) 
or pitcher, or prance daintily under a fera-like tree, while 
pheasants with bright plumage, describing more graceful 
and harmonious curves than nature allows, doat serenely tn 
the open spaces.f More imfmrtant still are the various 
scenes from the Shah Namch in ihts styJe, of which Bahram 
Gur, with his favourite harpist, Azadaovhom he reluctantly 
took Into the hunting field, is tbe commonest.^ 

These wares were not merely painted and glazed but all 
the resources of the gilder's art also were lavished on them 
37)* Nearly all the painted potteries with peraonagea 
are pidied cut aith gold leaf§ and both the tiirquoise|[ and tlie 
cobalt types** are richly ornamented with floral sprays in 
pure gold leaf fired with tlie glaze, a perfect foil for tlte blue, 
lending to its tones depth, clarity’ and intensity. Indeed, the 


^Detroit luiitutK a{ Arti, 

fFor »Imir-ptiiTn v. ttic&tahl, Fiiruh-WaiBDa Cdleetion, fig. 3*, 37 4a 
+5 ind JO: for additiwmj black *nd wtuto, 32-3 fr. 41,43,4*; colourl 

pLiuc, Mristerwaikea Mubfunmadanucher Kusst, U, pi, 95, 
fFor coltHiT-pltti* Will thia aubjeci v. Anton Springer, tlondbucb der 
KuMigcschichic. B, and VI, op, p. 440, or RiafitalU, Pariifh-WatMtL Col- 
lectiDa, fig. 7, 1^, 

Two especially fine rcnditiona of the iJjiBTie belonginE to Mr, Mordmer 
Stuff have been reproduced in colour for die forlbcomiug Survey of Feiaiwi 

Aft* 

JFor tc^i>uir-pljtea Rjr£atah 1 , Faiuli^Witian CDllecrtian^ fig. 54 $$, 
J7. jB, and Hoheon, Fumarfopouloa CoUettimi, VoL Vi, pi. ^ ' 

„ Koechlin-Migeon, Oriental Art, pL za. 23. and 

Kic&tahl, Pariab-WiEtBan CoUecrion, pL jp. 

••For colour-plate w, Riefetahl, Fftriih-Watatm CdllcetiiHi, fig. jfi, 
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applied gold ornament la such a happy enrichment of these 
glazes that the Persian dealers rather too often seek its help. 
They argue that gold is gold^ had the original remained it 
would have stifFered no change in quality and they are 
merely restoring the piece the artist’s own intent. But 
the econoniic motive may be as influentia] in tbb practice 
as artistic sympathies. In any case, those wlio wish to be 
sure may test their gilded treasures with the all-solvent 
alcohol sponge. 

There is a definite poetic quality about the best of these 
potteries. The figures and the foliage or the delightful little 
escutcheons formed of paired arabesques are never drawn 
in a rigid or complete fashion, but are dashed off with an 
airy grace and a oontagious liveliness. This is, in its way, 
an impresaionisde style and depends partly for its effect not 
only upon the stimulating quahty of the auggestive tine and 
decorative accents but also upon the slightly hesitant 
rhythms,* One group of these pottery painters had the 
sharpest and most delicate touch, particularly in the render¬ 
ing of cavaliers. They reinforced the vivacity of their 
drawing with a sparkling, adroit use of their principal 
colours, black, red and white, so daintily and crisply juxta¬ 
posed that the figures fairly crackle with animat bn .f 
'rhere are many brilliant variations of this painted and 
gilded technique. Thus a turquoise bottle In the Guunann 
Collection lias small, widely-spaced ogival panels, alter¬ 
nately blue and aubergine, each enclosing a tiny figure picked 
out with gold.^ An ivory bowl in the same collection has 
the ground divided 1^ a delicate gold lattice enclosing tiny 
gold birds in slight rehef. Another voriadan has a com¬ 
plicated double rosace composed of arabesques half black, 

•For iUuatratiom in colour i/. KoochJio.Mfgeim, Oriental Art, pi, as. 
fFor exdJrnplc c. ibr. tiL pL ze. 

{Cy. fIJuitratn] Lemdon Xewi, Norember flth, 1930, p. <xatce of 
plate. 
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lialf white* An intricate and rather massive pattem in gold 
may be half buried in rich maroon.f Somedmes little 
applied bosses, moulded, pierced and touched with gold, 
further cnridi these types. 

I'he lustre ware which had been so auspiciously initiated 
in the tenth century and which reached such splendour in 
the tiles had its equally brilliant counterpart in bowls, 
pitchers, dahhles^X mugs and other vessels. These vary in 
technique and style of drawing, sliowing that they were the 
products of different kilns. On some the lustre b pale gold, 
on others olive or brown or Sashing gold with ruby tints, 
on still others it ta used with hlue.f Where the lustre has 
survived intact, as on the greater part of a large thirteenth 
century bowl in the Chicago Institute of Arts (Fig. 39) the 
results more than justify the oft-quoted rhapso^ of Wallb: 
“Whether in the ruby, the golden, or the cooler tints, in 
which the lights of emeralds and sapphires arc combined, 
thej'^ are unsurpassed in briUiancy and in that d^r and 
resonant tone which characterises the finest lustre decora¬ 
tion. , . . The lustre is full of surprises, now appearing 
almost to obliterate itself and retire w’ithin the enamelled 
surface, ^rming its presence to be but barely suspected 
by the faintest film of a coloured mist or a sparkle on the 
surface; then in a sudden Hash, it will overwhelm figures 
and ornament, transfiguring them in a flood of dazzlmg 
radiance. ”11 

The finest wares of the Mogul period were those decorated 
in lustre by the minbture paintera. Indeed, so fresh and 


•Victtnrii md Albert Muscueo; Schiil CaHecdont Lewieohn C&iScictinn. 
tlnctfamjjmii CoUcctiDn^ IVrie. 

word meaniDg ittfOp for a flat diab in whkh moixyk kept, 
with n umU upenmg httet which one tnofft tbni«t tua bund fo tike oat tlw 
thfi size pf the opctibig prevenilnp any greedy 

SFttf colour-pifltc t?. Hobaosi, Eiimorfop<mkiji Colltcttun* Vol. VI, pL 67. 

IIH. W^Iis Notn> on Early Pension Luitix Vmm, No* I, p. 6, qua«d 
bIh by a. J. Butler^ lalaniic Foneryp p. 1^7 
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vivacicms is tiijc drawing on some of these pieces ttai the 
conteitiporary miniatures seem in compartBon clumsy and 
crude. The best horses would compare favourably with those 
of any period. Some large plates and bowls in this style show 
stately hieratic paintings,* usually of a king no his throne 
surrounded by courtiers or other massed attendants, often 
rather rigid and lifeless but nevertheless fine because of 
the sumptuous and varied decoration of the garments, the 
admirable way in which the composition is fitted into 
the curve of the bowl and the subtle manner in which 
the figures and accessories are woven into a dense 
and varied texture, the whole united by a dominant 
tonality. 

The metallic background of nearly all tiicse lustre wares 
is broken up and deepetied with a pattern of tiny dots, 
circles or commas, which fill in this medium the same 
function of varying the surface tliat the repeating incised 
texture enrichments do in the earlier wares. 

The potter's interest extended to a considerable range of 
natural forms rendered in tlie round, including human 
figures, usually seated princes or a Madonna and child 
motif.I Lions are a not uncommon figure, and recently a 
whole group of this type of exceptional interest has been 
found near Ray. They are all rendered in a semi-naturalistic, 
semi-decorative style and covered with a clear turquoise 
gla7>c. In the Lewisohn Collection are a pigeon and a hawk, 
both life-swe, the one suave, the other sufficiently ferocious. 
In the collection of Mr. T. L, Jacb, of Teheran, there is a 
splendid pair of eagles, and in the art trade are a horse and 
an elephant, built on ratlicr too similar lines. This style had 
echoes in Mazanderan, and in die Art Institute of Chicago 
there b an elephant with a howdah of a related type but 

•For cDlour-[itate 9 t?. Kciccl»lm-MiB«m, Orbaual Ati, pi. ao; tlflbaon, 
Fuznaiiopoutoit CoUi^ctiw, V’ol. VI, pi, 66 , 
tKaiBcrFfiedddiMiunim; III. Kuehnel, tsijuiiscfae Kieiolainst, fiff. S 4 , 
p, 91. 
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covered with a T’ang" glaze in hrown, orange and green^ 
Judging from the colours, this piece oiuld date from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century* but by the character of 
the glaze it must be placed much later. 

After Ray w:as so ahodungly devastated by the Moguls 
and ruin piled on ruination by earthquakes, Sultanabad, 
which became the Mogul capital, was the oeutre of the 
pottery industry, and a number of types of great beauty and 
interest developed there. Some of these styles are quite 
new, but others are merely a continuation of vt’ares already 
well known in Ray. Thus some of the lapn* styles are quite 
as common in Sultanabad, or Arak aa it was known in 
the fourteenth century, as in Ray in the thineenth. Tur¬ 
quoise or green jars with black patterns in relief are also 
found m Imth places. That there should have been this 
continuity is not at aQ surprising. Tl»e Moguls in their 
devastations alw'njn tended to spare the artisan class, so that 
doubtless not all the potters of Ra)’ perished but some 
followed the court to the new capital. 

The outstanding new' stjdc dei'eloped here is notable for 
the fine exploitation of a very limited colour scale, and for 
^e quality of the animal drawmg (Fig. 41), The design 
*3 rendered b grey and white, sometimes with a very 
amount of brown and in certain types with minor accents in 
turquoise. I'hesc colours are so distributed that it is not 
possible to distinguish between the ground and the pattern. 
The two Of three tones are interwoven b a perfect balance 
as in a reciprocal damoak. When another tone, especiallv 
the turquoise, is btroduced for variety or emphasis it is, 
as it were, brocaded on to this dose-textured fabric. Tlic 
sober tones are enlivened and enriched in the best examples 
by a Iwd, clear, glistenbg glaze that seems as if ^esh 
dipped b cool water. 

The quality of the animal drawing doubtless owes some¬ 
thing to the new wave of lively naturalism that had just come 
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m from China, yet at the same tune St goes back to a long 
Iranian uadition. Thus as early as the first mifiennium B.C. 
the Luristan bronzes exhibit a similar mastery of character¬ 
istic and expressive anintal portraiture, and many of the same 
anunals that are so skilfully depicted on the Arak bowls 
appear in this early art. 

The most usual pattern shows entangled floral forms 
done with tiny dots that add a certain star'‘likje quality, and 
against this, in the centre of the bottom, flying cranes and 
other birds, rabbits or deer. The curving side walls are often 
divided into narrow radial segments containing these 
animals, all drawn with great exactness yet with verve. 
There is, particularly, a falling deer in the Kelekian Collection 
in New York wliich is one of the outstanding examples of 
animal portraiture. A bowl, formerly in the Indjoudjian 
Collection in Paris, with foxes and hares, for refinement and 
accuraev of animal portrayal has never been matched by 
anything found at Ray, though the Ray painters, with their 
impressionistic style, could give a greater stving to their 
minute animals than was possible m the more meticulofus 
Arak manner.* In a remarkable piece in the Victoria and 
Albert iVluscuin some virtuoso has thrown off the customary 
limitations and given us a dancing figure, just too large for 
the finclorifig circle, which is broken through in a most 
suggestive way, a motif worthy of classical Greece. Certain 
it is that the very finest of the Arak warn xvere painted by 
the leading miniaturists of the day, and some pieces show a 
liveliness and a delicacy of detail that were nut equalled in 
the miniatures themselves for centuries. 

As if to prove that there were no technical limitations 
that held them to their simple types and to shovif that they, 
quite as W'ell as the Chinese, could master the most difficult 
of all problems of day modelJmg, that of the reticulated jar, 

*A bowl of iimilftr tnd ^drkEHimBhJp with ifl (il£ EuLinar- 

fopouJoi CoUcctioai Vet. VI* No. 4tl« pi. 69^ 
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the potters of Arok produced a feviv e^Lamples of which the 
hiic3t, 3 jug (dated 1215-16) in the Macy CoUection^ could 
not be surpaaiied even in imagination. The pierced outer 
shell defines certain fiower and animal forms» particukrly 
winged sphinxes, very much in the style of the pierced 
bronze candlesticks of Ray {cf. p. i8dJ. The colours are two 
tones of blue, lapis and turquoise, with the framework fur¬ 
ther emphasised by drawing in black. The smoother inner 
body is a brilliant turquoise and slrines through the openings 
with a soft mysterious light." 

These medireval potteries nearly all go by the name of 
cither Rhages or Sultanabad. Rhages is an especially un¬ 
fortunate term, for it is merely the Greek name for a city 
which at the time the potteries were made and ever since 
has been known as Ray; and Arak would be a better designa¬ 
tion than Sultanabad for the wares of that region. Moreover 
it is partly an accident that all these potteries should have 
bc«jmc associated with these two sites. The ancient city of 
Ray is close to the capital, Teheran. It ja, for the most part, 
still in the open helds. The modem towm, Shah Abdul Azim, 
occupies only a portion of the original site, leaving the most 
important areas a^'ailahle for cxcat^tion. Similarly, Sultana-* 
bad offered easy access to the diggers and it promised returns, 
for it u-as known to have been the Mogul capital. The first 
experiments brought profitable results, and the European 
traffic there, due to a modem rug industry, gave ready 
marketing opportunities. Ray was, indeed, at this time one 
of (he great cities of Asia, indeed of tlie whole world. 
Baghdad and Cordova alone in the w'est were comparable 
to it, and contemporary geographers report an incredible 
number of mosques, baths and palaces. And Sultanabad also 
was a capital, But neither the tvcalth of these cities nor the 

ColouF-pLute by Jaffe of this picc< will app^r in the forthcOimiia 
Survey of Pcniim Art. For anaihef exuuple of ihe type gf. KrKch!in> 
Miami, Oriraial An. pi. ±8. 
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fact that they have yielded so much pottery is a proof 
that they were the sole or even the major centres of 
production. 

At Kashan the modem city overlies the ancient, so that 
only Umited and sporadic d^ging in private gardens lias 
been possible, hut diis lias yielded pottery that ranks with 
the finest, and some excavators report that the lustre wares 
found there surpass those of Ray.* What is more Important, 
for one kiln found in Ray, five have been reported at Kashan. 
The very name Kaslian comes from the word 'kashi/ which 
means faience, or perhaps faience (kashi) is named afier 
the place. There are, too, several references in the literature 
that prove that Kashan was a major factor in the industry. 

Recent excavations at Savch, some 125 miles to the south- 
W’est of Ray, have brought to light the same types of pottery 
and occasionally pieces of surpa^ng elegance and beauty. 

Isfahan also is proud of its pottery tradition, and when 
trade came with the glorification of the city by Shah Abbas, 
the fact that the Isfahan potters were ready to meet all 
demands is evidence that the art Iiad long been established 
tlicrc. Herat, Hamadan and Tabriz, undoubtedly had highly 
developed kilns; but even tf we could be ab^lutcly sure 
from documentary evidence that all of tliese cities produced 
wares of high quality, it would be difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other because of the general similarity of 
styles at this titne. Systematic technical analyses which are 
being undertaken by a numl>er of scholars will greatly assist 
in settling this problem. 

The beautiful relief Inscription tile on a lustre ground in 
the Baku Museum signed by a potter of Shi rax proves that 

•Curzon, tpedung, of cotitlH;, before the extcDEtre dcvcIofiiticnT of iwiive 
excsviticiti at Rhfiges, woMt (Ptnu, Vo]. U, p, is)t “A larger mwibcr of 

tKw b^utiluL wish Indwwi luBtFie,L ^ which are 

the moat cherished among the curios of FeFafa+ Jiato been found at Kashan 
than eSsewherr.” Yakut if? tho thiflccndi centmi’ tiica ai^'KiiAKsfir't 

rbn Biatuta in the fourteenth ceiitiir>' saw a tomb at Maahftd AMin Irak faced 
wiiJi "Ks&hmi'^ and at Tabriz a moa^uc with "Kashani,” 
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ihia art had its masters in the south also, but there is no 
way by the eye alone to dlstinguiah this piece hrom the tiles 
of Ray» Varaniln or Kashan. 

How widespread the potter’s art was at thb time m Persia 
and yet how doseiy interrelated the different centres were 
has been forcibly shown by tlie recent excavations of Pro¬ 
fessor Nicholas Marr at Ani. Here in the old Armeman 
capital, many miles from Tabriz, the nearest famous Persian 
diy, he found not less than a dozen different wares entirely 
in the style of Ray. The light turquoise is a Uttlc bluer than 
the pieces at Ray, but the others are to all appearances 
indistinguishable. One fragment of a lustre bowl perfectly 
in the style of Ray or Kashan might suggest that these pieces 
Tvere all imported; but kilns were found too, and wasters, 
proof positive that they were made on the spot. 

The confident aSirmation of the Mashadis that their dty 
W'as from early times distinguished for its faience must be 
taken seriously, even though little material from the great 
period has been found. By the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies a quite individual style of tile decoration was in full 
awing in Khorassan. Both the Koja Rabi, near Mashad, and 
the great mosque at Sabzewar have yielded tiles of con- 
sidmble decorative chann. Those from Knja Rabi show 
delightfully complicated stellate entrdacs of bladt and white 
on light turquoise, while the beautiful Masjid-i^Shah in 
Mashad, which is signed and dated by Shams-ud-Din 
Tabriz], is lined with small hexagonal tiles in deep emerald 
tviih delicate, almost invisible patterns in gold lustre. Of 
course it is possible that these tiles were made not in Khor« 
assan but in Tabriz and brought there because they are so 
like those of the green mosque of Broussa, which is also 
the work of Tabrizi architects; but the KoJa Rabi tiles and 
those at Sabzewar are so unlike anything dse that has 
been found in any part of Persia that they must be local 
work. 
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The most interestiiig pottery of the fifteenth century 
seems to have been produced at Sultaoieh, the capital of 
Sultan Uljaitu Chotlabenda Shah, a maHted and powerful 
personality and a {p'eat patron of the arts, in whose short but 
brilliant reign some of the most splendid architecturaj: ortui' 
ment in Persia was produced. Here at Bultanieh was built 
a great mausoleum that remains, even in ruins, one of the 
w'orld'^s important buildings; and on the site of Uljaitu’s 
palace the native excavators have discovered some fine ex* 
amples of the ceramic art. The bowk are chiefly round and 
they have a high glaae. They seem to be a derivatton of the 
Arak type, having radial segments with finely divided 
patterns tn blue and brown on a scarcely visible ground of 
ivory. The blue and black wares of Ray and Arak are also 
continued. Thus in the Boston Museum tliere is a bowl 
with a whole shoal of fishes swimming in enticing spirals 
toward a reed-filled centnci a design thousands of years old 
in this part of the wnrld (if. p. 65), while in the Gulbcnkian 
Collection in Paris there is an incomimrabk piece with a 
bright blue deer in the bottom. 

A few" architectural fragmenis from Sultanieh, tiles and 
casings of columns, have reached European museums. 
Most of these show various combinations of arabesques and 
delightful lotus blossoms rendered in a rather softly moulded 
higli relief in white on a ground of veiy' brilliant cobalt 
blue,* The colour schemes on these tiles are slightly diflerent 
from those of any preceding types. They are less fine than 
those of the great period, but they are quite handsome and 
the effect of a considerable mass of them on a building must 
have been impressive. 

By the middle or end of the sixteenth century a quite 
new" type of lustre pottery had been developed, especially 
in Kalian and Isfaltan, principally rather graceful pear* 

*There ira column wings in the VlctanA uid Albeit MuacuhIi din in 
the Art laadime of Chicago uid the Boflttin Miuciim of Fine Aitt, 
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shaped ewers* and small flat vases which are really hand 
aphtoons. The ground is either ivory or a clear, intense blue, 
and the pattern is bid on in a ibshing dark coppery lustre, 
verging toward the yellow and golden tones and occasionally 
toward ruby. Some animal and figure mo tifs appear, but 
for the most part the decoration consists of folbge and 
flon*ers and an occasional rough indication of a brook. 

Some beautiful white semi-porcelain wares were devel¬ 
oped in other parts of the country for which, at the present 
day, the tonm of Naytn claims the major credit, Chardinf 
mentions other cities as places where this wpe of ware was 
made, and docs not mention Nayin, But the local tradition 
is quite specific and is more than confumed both by the 
actual e.vistcnce of fine ancient specimens in use there to¬ 
day, and the recovery in gardens and incidental diggings of 
beautiful fragments. Someomes this ware has a pierced 
design, twered with glaze, but still semi-tmnsparant, 
somewhat in a thirteenth century style p. yj). Black, 
or occasionally dark brown, was the only colour used, and 
the dark brown was brightened by delicate scrolls and tiny 
leaves cut through to show perfectly white.j 

It IS often said that there never was any real porcelain in 
Persia, and it is true that some of the wares that seem to be 
porcelain are in reality only high-fired, thin paste with a 
strong glaze that gives them a remarkable hardness. Some¬ 
times indeed the paste is so interpenetrated by the glaze 
that the w'hole bowl is somewhat transparent, and looks 
and feels like porcelain instead of pottery. But although the 
production of real porcelain does call for an uncommon con¬ 
junction of favourable circumstances, there is no reason why 
it should not occasionally have been made in Persia. The 
Chinese potter^s were often there in considerable numbers. 

•lU. Koechlin-Mijccon, Oriental An, pt jS. 
fChardtn^ Trwrela* p. 267. 

JUL Butler^ lokinic Prittery^ pi, 64, 
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to show the \vay, and Chinese porcelain was owned in quan¬ 
tities in Persia. Moreover, the predous and indispensable 
kaolin has also been found, though a little sparingly in Persia, 
In 1925 a sn^all bed was discovered between Ray and 
Vaiamln, to which the Teheran potters s^^nmied like ants 
around honey. In a few hours tlie last grain had been swept 
up and carried to their kilns to mix with their ordinary day, 
to give it more hardness.* 

The problem has, however, at last been taken out of the 
range of controverey’ by Professor Marr*s discovery at Aiii 
of a considerable group of porcelain fragments in the 
mann er of one of the cotnmonest types of Ray pottery, 
together with fragments and wasters of other typical Ray 
products. Undoubtedly all tltese wares, including the 
porcelain, were locally made, but the industry at Ani clearly 
represented an extension of the Ray style. Thus if poredain 
'was not actually made wi thin the boundaries of Persia, it 
was at least made directly within the Persian cultural drde. 

Delightful new types of faience were developed In the 
Safavkn period. Perhaps the most distinguished of these 
new potteries is a small group of vessels of a particularly 
beautiful shade of blue, with designs of great elegance and 
simplicity reserved in a perfect milk white. The ornaments of 
arabesques of purest type or stellate medallions are drawn 
with remarkable precision and elegance. The mildness of 
the tones, the simplidty of colour and drawing and the quiet 
glaze give them a high quality of dignity. Only a few of these 
precious pieces havesurvived:four in the Victoria and Mbcrl 
Museum, s bowl and plate in the Mus^ des .Arts D^oratifs, 
a bow ‘1 and pitcher in the Hermitage, a fine carafe in the 
GulbenkJan Collection and a few others privately owned. 

There was an interesting development of certain highly- 
glazed green wares, principally bottles and flasks, with relief 
figures, frequently in European costume. There are small 

•Mr- Roirbnd Rod wm a witnefid of ihLa 
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flasks of lighter colour in this general stj'le, of such superior 
quality that they must have been the work of a apedally 
gifted potter. The two lions on the bottle in the Musie des 
Arts Dccoradfs could hardly be surpassed by any snitnal 
drawing in Persian art. TTiere are also a few ewers with a 
matt glaze in. imitation of the Chinese melon green that are 
worthy of their beat predecessors, 'fhe Victoria and Albert 
Museum is the fortunate possessor of an incoEDparable piece 
of this style. 

Anotlicr large class of vrares of which only a feiv examples 
have survived in good condition haa a rich foliage decoration 
in %ht blue and rose on a white ground.* TTiis style was 
carried into a great variety of wares, plates, bowls, flasks, 
pitchers, of which by far the finest series is in the Victoria 
and Albeit Museum, 

The Persians of this period knew well the value of quiet 
colours, too, and striking effects arc paralleled by delightful 
types in edadon green with graceful white flower sprays, 
dainty and crisp, occasionally relieved by tiny touchea of 
dark blue. The ware Is obviously an imitation of the Korean 
pottery of the thirteenth and founcenth centuries. The 
latter was inlaid, while in the Persian style the decoration is 
applied, but the effect is so much the same that it 
neceasary to assume some coonection. In the absence of 
antecedent examples in Persia it must be presumed that 
some of the Chinese potters brought Korean ware with 
them. 

The most characteristic products of the period are the 
blue and white bowls and plates of huge size and often of 
great style, that are so decidedly Chinese in appearance 
that they have, both by contemporaries and even in recent 
times, been thought to be purely Chinese. Shah Abbas, 
who always liad g keen eye for economic advantage and 

•For iSuitntfoTH of thi» imd other Swrivtan wares V. KwcIiIId, La 
C^nmique, pi. fa-ig. 
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was diligent in the promotion of trade, could see no reason 
why Europeans should buy all of their porcelain in China 
when It could with a little elTon be supplied from Persia, 
and thousands of miles of transit and time thereby saved. 
To assist the development of a ceramic style, whi^ could 
take advantage of the Chinese vogue in ^Europe, he had 
several hundred Chinese potters and ilieir fainifies brought 
to Persia and settled there, They seem to have been estab¬ 
lished principally at Isfahan. Some of the characteristic 
Chinese formulae were maintained for a long tune, but the 
Persians, as usual, soon contributed some of their own 
stock of decorative ideas, and little by little tlicse porcelains 
took on more and more a Persian character. The highly 
mgenious, fantastic animals tliat roar and threaten in these 
porcelains are often playfully ferocious, but admirably 
decorative. 

There has long been a great deal of mystery about a type 
of Persian pottery which was found in the high mountain 
village of Kubateba in Daghestan. Some five or six hundred 
of these pieces are known, principally in two styles, one 
black and green,* or occasionally turquoise,f the otiicr 
polydirome, generally with human figures. Four of the 
black and green pieces in the Ketekian Collection are dated 
1468, 1473, 1480 ami t495,^ which warrants placing this 
type at the end of the fifteenth century. It is quite probable 
that, as Dr. Dimand suggests, they were made in the 
vicinity of Tabriz, The other type, quite different in tech¬ 
nique, colour and decoration, is clearly seventeenth century 
work. The rather coarse crackled glaze, the loose and 
careless drawing, the rather ambiguous pattern and the 
somewhat pallid and nondescript coloura arc, taken separ¬ 
ately, rather commonplace; but the ensemble is none the less 

*111. Filtmiif: Poturyp, pS^ 14, 52. 

flil, Bmkt, pi. ji, 

JCy* Dimandp A f-Esniiboak ai MohAmmcdui Decorative p. 135^. 
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altogether charming. They realise mote perfectly than any 
of the other potteries of this period the old Persian principle 
of 3 gay and careless freedom in drawing, an easy and 
flowing style which composes admirably with tlie mild 
colours of an undemonstrative glaze. The amount of white 
that is let through these patterns gives them a light and airy 
quality^ and the only accents are a soft tomato red and 
occasional spots of deep blue, which are just enough to 
bring out the graciousness of the whole composition. 

What such a mass of sophisticated pottery should, be 
doing in an uncouth mountain \nllage in the Caucasus luis 
always been puzzling. The style of the figures is entirely 
Persian, characteristic not only of Isialian but of the whole 
region as far north as Saveh. Various explanations have been 
offered: one, that certain potters had been exiled from Persia 
to this dreary, rather formidable region, and had there plied 
their craft until their line was extinct; another, more 
plausible, that these mountaineers, wlio were great free¬ 
booters, swooped do'wn over the mountams, stopping cara¬ 
vans with goods out of Persia. There is no tradition among 
the Eubatchls that they made the plates, and their own 
pottery is of no account and in no way connected with these 
Persian treasures. 

Further proof that these pieces came from Persia lias 
been found In the exca\'ations at Saveh, Here many tiles, 
plates and bottles in the same style have been recovered. 
So far none of the plates or bottles found are as perfectly 
finished or of such large size as those found ai Kubatcha, 
but the difference in quality is not considerable. Remarkable 
fragments have been found in Isfahan itself and still others 
of a very high quality at Khumisieh and Khurud, to the 
south of Isfahan, towns that boast of a real pottery tradition 
and are still conscious of the fame of their early wares. 
The close connection of many of these pieces with the Riza 
Ahbasi school is a further indication that it is to Persia 
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herself that we must toat for a solution of thk mystery. 

VVe know the wares of Kashao, Isfahan, Nayin, Saveh 
and Khiimiseli by the combined evidence of tradition and 
local finds, but tt is more difficult to identify the work of 
the other localities, Shiraz, flashed, Yazd, ICetman and 
Zarende which Cliardin mentions as pottery towns.* 

The full collapse of the painted tiles in t!ie nineteenth 
century into a wretched melange of t^blc and confused 
drawing must be charged to Shiraz. With unseemly pride 
in their beautiful rosea the Shirazis sought to perpetuate 
their fame and preserve their gardens in glaze, but the 
various bluish, pink and cerise tones that they adiieved are 
execrable, and in conjunction witJi the intense yellow ground 
on wliich they are often displayed, downright poisonous. 
The style, however, spread. Its vciy' infirmities were in a 
tasteless age accounted merits, and important buildings in 
many parts of Persia are disfigured w'ith this soiled and 
lurid decoration, 

'I’he Isfaltan potters, since the seventeenth century the 
most skilful and the most resourceful in Persia, satisfied the 
new demand for reds in ceramics mure successfully t hitn 
the potters of Shiraz, developing a delightful colour that 
fluctuated from a yellow rose through salmon tones to a 
golden maroon. This colour was based on tlie reddish tone 
of some of the older wares, but, accidentally or by intent, 
a new quality was introduced which, in combination with 
blue and milky white, produced a charming effect, ^fhese 
pieces are uncommon outside Isfahan wlicre they have 
been made until recent times. There is a jewel-like fragment 
in the Ciut mann Collection in Potsdam, 

The potters have continued to ply their trade all over 
Persia and they still make tiles of beautiful colour. Their 
cobalt, lapis and black are as good as in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. The yellows lack a little of the luacioua 
*Ch 4 i'dm, Tiavela, p. 367, 
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smoother thaa the creamy curd, which we Snil 
in those ^ the Shah Abbas period. The turquoise tones are 
a tittle dead. Nothing can equal the dear penetrating blue 
of the fifteenth century. The greens are a trifle yellow. But 
the differences are not so great as might be thought. The 
real deterioriation in the potter^s art In Persia^ as in all the 
other arts, is in the confusion and disintegration of design. 
No longer are gifted, specially trained artists working for 
the porters. W^en it comes to decorating their pots the 
craftsmen continue a pleasant style which is rather free and 
easy, but theirs is only an industry and has no place beside 
the really artistic wares of the earlier periods. One style, 
made particiitarly in Isfahan, principally with black designs 
on ivory or yellow, well drawn and wdl firied, proves that 
the potter's art in Persia is not dead but steeping only, and, 
indi^, stirdng in preparation for a new day. 
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THE AET OF THE BOOK. 


This b not the place to expaufid. the history of painting ot 
of book-making in Persia, Such a discussion b not needed in 
an mvoiiucuon because of the excellent available treatises 
on the subject • Those who wish seriously to understand this 
intricate and important art must turn to these pages and to 
the actual examples themselves. It may, nevertheless, be 
permissible to indicate the apiiit which endowed the Per sian 
book with its peculiar quality of perfection and outline the 
succession of the maj'or types. 

Persian supremacy in the art of the book has never yet 
been seriously challenged. By common consent it was the 
Persian artists of the hfteeiith and sixteenth centuries who 
demonstrated the infinite possibilities w'hich tlie preservation 
of the written word presents. As in all the Persian arts that 
were carried to a high degree of perfection, a profound and 
ancient motive was a sustaining force. Always in the Near 
East the written word was held in special re\’erence. In 
lands where there was no popular literature and practitally 
no books in circulation and where but few could read, the 
potency of the written word savoured of the miraculous, 
A few marks on a scrap of paper, did it hut i^ue from the 
right source, could speed a man to perdition or lift Mm to 
prosperity and power. 

Moreover, the revealed truth was early committed to 
writing, both in Zoroastrian books and, in a more serious 

•Mr* Llurencv BinymV iuxnmiry BlKt^cnent m J^cT^ian Art^ London, 
acpfctaa a delightful miighLi m. does cn addnaa by Mr. Binyon 
prtntffd in Journal of ihc Royal Society of Arti, 19^0. Mr. Basil Gr^j^i 
Ptraun Pairing prwnis much mfcmiBlton. Dr* p* R, Martjn'a piouccr 
work, Mini^uic ^mtiDg and Poiomrs of Penia, Is tdll intefoating and 
PjYTOCirdTc* KuchncI has mi eacdlmt Purvey in tkt article on Peciian 
Pttinwg in the laat edidon of the Encydupaedtc BritannkL Dr. Kuflincl 's 
MimnurTnalenei Im ^lamiachcn Orient^ Berlm^ has ■ hwdied and 

&fty platea a hri^ but adeqtmic; text. A. B. Saldamn, La AUruBtuie 
pcT^ane du aii^ iu is valuable- 
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way still, in the sacred scriptures of Manicheism, tiiat 
strange eclectic religion which was such a formidable rival 
to Christianity in its early youth and a threat not only to 
the Persian state icligiou but to the crown itself. When. 
Mani's bcRiks, on which he bad lavished excessive pains, 
were judged heretical and cast into the flames, rivulets of 
gold, according to the contemporary records, streamed from 
the fire, the pathetic residue of the gorgeous bindings. 
That Mani himself was an artist, no doubt of original 
pow'er, is proved hy the tenacity with which hia name 
been held in reverence as a great painter and friend of the 
art, even despite hk being universally execrated as a 
destroyer of the faith. According to popular belief he was, 
|tndeed, the founder of the Persian school of painting and 
many were the works signed with his name centuries after 
his death. 

Just him- the art really developed in Persia no one, 
except a few dogmatists, is ready to say. Mural painting 
certainly existed from tlie earliest times. A recently dis¬ 
covered Seleucid temple in Turkestan shows traces of 
interesting paintings on the stucco walls. Ample documents 
tell of the mural adornments of Sasanian times, of which a 
few battered fragments have been recovered (^. p. 48). 
The walls of the palaces of tlie Caliphs at Samarra^ in the 
ninth century were richly decorated, as had been also the 
famous shoodng-box of Kusra Amra, east of the Jordan, in 
the eighth centuryjf and oriental artists bad plied their trade 
on the walla of Dura, east of Palmyra, as early as the second 
century,^ In India, throughout all this early period, the 
art of painting rrached heights of aisthetic splendour and 

Iltt 3 £fcld. Die ttm SazEtur^^ Bcj-tm* 1917. 

tDi»cvtt«d in CTei-7 hiitory of Ifilomif urchitecmrc tod amunerit, for 
exunplc^ A, Kwsejr Amrflp Vienn*^ (90:2, end Eou^ Die Kuittl 

dcr Itlami&chen Vi^lkcr, p- 24 ff. 

tJames H- Breuted, Orientai Forttonnenj of Dyzuntme Ptliitiiiff, 
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spiritual fervour. The caves of Ton Huang over against 
China are to this day resplendent with images of tiie new 
Buddhist faith and similar murals from Tud'an in the tenth 
century may now be seen in the hthnugraphische Museum 
in Beilin, 

The Persians, sensitive to every surrounding influence, 
with a passion for colour and a versatility in ah the crafts, 
could not have been indifferent to this opportunity nor slow 
to profit by foreign instruction. Moreover, the famous 
episode of the contest in mural painting between a Chinese 
and a Byzantine painter which Firdausi put ia the Shah 
Nam eh in the tenth century proves that they were keenly 
interested in painting and well aware of its standards and 
ideals. The designs on the potteries of this oentuiy prove 
that there were competent and imaginative draughtsmen, 
capable, in their childlike way, of genuine artistic effects, 
and the etching on metal and the designs for diarming 
brocades still Ituther prove tliat here was a weli“establi3lied 
craft, however silent the records or contemptuous the 
theologians. 

The actual sources which contributed to the building up 
of the art of the book in early Medieval Persia are much in 
dispute. M, Biocliet,* with intemperate violence, finds only 
a debased borrowing from post-cl^slcal art strained through 
a distorting Christian medium in Mesopotamia. Some see 
the instructing hand of China or even echoes from India, 
while others believe that Persia was capable of profiting by 
all these suggestions and, as in a score of cases, of creating 
its own stj'le. But more fundamental than the problem of 
sources, which is after all as much a geographical and 
material as a psychological problem, was the attitude of the 
Persians toward this particular art, for it was this basic 
feeling that was responsible for their supreme achievement. 

There is no hope of understanding the Persian book with- 

*E. Blochci, MuilibnBa Pitunting, Landau, pofnin. 
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out some idea of the importance and quality of the callig¬ 
raphy. From the earliest Islamic times the calligrapher ivas 
honoured above other artists. His work was more prcctaus 
thaa rubles. He was even a power in the kingdom. Kings 
themselvfs thought it a proof of their royal virtue to compete 
in the art, and many a page from the hand of famous 
monarchs still exists. The little Crown Prince of Persia to* 
day is a promising, not to say enthusiastic, calligrapher. 

Moreover, calligraphy has had a more than royal sanction. 
The Prophet himself commended it, and one of the wise 
men said:" Writing is tlie offspring of thought, the lamp of 
remembrance, the tongue of him th^it is far off, and the life 
of him whose age has been blotted out,”* 

From the carHest Islamic times the utmost resources of 
the calligrapher and of his fellow draftsmen were called into 
pkj' for the omanientation of the Koran. Here both oppor- 
mnity and duty called for the ultimate effort. The Koran 
was the sole \ray to life and sah'atjon. Upon it depended the 
whole structure of society, the order of the day and the path 
to the future. Supernatural in origin, the final authority and 
standard of the good in life, it was deserving of every tribute 
tliat human skill could lavish upon it, and from the tenth to 
the twelfth century its pages were ornamented with such a 
knowledge and such a sure feeling fur splendid design that 
these early pages remain to-day almost the greatest achieve¬ 
ment in the history of abstract art. 

The calligraphers were fortunate in having at their dis¬ 
posal an alpliahet more perfectly adaptable to artistic use 
Jthan any other system of letters. The Arabic script supplies 
Tbeautiful verticals that may be rhythmically massed, and at 
the same time interwoven bases that give the compoaUioo 
balance and a vbible fluidity. The strokes, the spacing and 

*Blr Thfxnfti Amaldi Painting In IbIohi^ QjcJbrdp 192^. p. a, in tbiB book 
Sir Timmjtt Arnold hut gilbcrrd toother b group of lhc4c revealing stite- 
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the sbte all permit of a wide ran^e of expressiveness. The 
mnmim ental and solemn affirmations of the Koran which 
seem to ihunden “Thus saith the Lord>” the tense and 
heroic epics with their sharper and more irregular emphases 
or the delicate lyrical poetry which calls for a lighter, more 
flowing letter, all these and many other qualities can be 
immediately and directly transcribed into this most beautiful 
of all alphabets. 

Such a sensitive and variahle script was inevitably respon¬ 
sive also to the essential attributes of each succeeding 
culture. In tlie early pioneer period of Islam, those heroic 
days when the first ardours of the new faith absorbed men^s 
dev'otion, we find in all the Muhammadan lands a letter of 
simplicity and force rendered with broad horizontal strokes 
expressive of assurance. But the Persian tradition of elegance 
and the progressive refinement of all the arts that began in 
tlie tenth century were soon reflected in the shape of the 
letters. 'Fhe spaces become sharper and longer. The elements 
assume a greater verticality. Delicate finishing points and the 
decorative use of accents enrich the manuscripts. The 
dwiding lines benveen the verses offer opportunities for 
elaboration and little patterns in gold and flecks of red 
embellish the jnteistices. 

By the eleventh century the verticality is still further in¬ 
creased (Fig. 43). The lettere become more slender and more 
aristocratic, Tlie spacing and the dignity of the rhythms 
alone recall the former solemnity. Under the Seljuks the 
graceful and flowing styles which were revived from an 
earlier tradition^ as well as introduMd from n&w souroea, 
moulded the stem Kufic into more gracious and fluid formsj 
and WT have tlie beginning of the Nashki script, in which 
the flexibility of pen or brush lip dictates the shape and 
finish of each stroke (Fig. 44), Accents are now still funher 
developed. From the eleventh to the thirteenth century they 
are elongated and held firmly in an oblique direction, seem- 
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ing to drive like besiting rain against the resistant verticals 
which are, by contrast, infused with a surging movement. 

The elegiac quality of the first sU'Ie is giving way no%v to 
suppleness and grace. The contents of the secular hooks call 
for still further adaptations; crispness and daintiness become 
ideals. But the old standards of accuracy and control are 
netxr relaxed. The regular inarching rhythms of the early 
Kufic and Nashki give w'ay in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries to a dancing movement (Fig. 46) that in the little 
poems is almost mincing. 

I The early Kufic received its most majestic rendering in 
manuscripts andsometinteson tombstones. Occasional! v from 
the elev enth to the fourteenth century we find a stately form 
of it powerfully enriched with knots and cntrelacs, ‘‘debased 
Kufic/* the proud Orientalists call it; “glorified Kufic,” the 
student of design would reply. This type, either wrought in 
stucco as on the ceiling of die recess of the nortli-east liwan 
of the Masjid'i-Jami of Isfahan or cut in limestone as in the 
mosque of Khargird, sometimes touches the zenith of monu¬ 
mental epigraphy. The Nashki also receives its sublhnation 
in architectural friezes. Here the verticals are enhanced in 
a way that would be disagreeable in a maiuiscripi, in 
mosaic faience the use of a bright white script on a deep 
lapis blue provides an excessive clarity of definition that 
permits of a close crowding of these verticals tliat would 
otherwise be confusing. The alternate vcrticality and obliq¬ 
uity of the strokes remind one of the spears in Velasquez' 
Surrender of Breda. So beautiful were liiese scripts that 
they came to be cherished as a supreme form of ornament 
and every other craft grateluUy followed the models of 
the calligrapher. 

At the same time that calligraphy was running such an 
exciting courae the subsidiary arts of the book were equally 
put under tribute. The paper-maker was encouraged to 
exploit his utmost resources (r/. p. 190) and by the fifteenth 
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century novel tints and delicate polychrome spangiings 
became all the rage, especially for j^iical poetry, [n one 
lovely little volume of poems in the De Motte CoUectioii 
each page with its sLngle veiae has been stained and sequined 
to correspond to the emodonal tone of each successive mood. 

To these basal elements were added the fully developed 
talents of the tllummator and gitder who decorated the 
margins of the pages (Fig, 47), worked up the intricate 
frontispieces and designed chapter headings and other sub¬ 
sidiary ornaments. Of these gorgeous frontispieces, and par¬ 
ticularly of the beautiful little paneb of the chapter hcadinp 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, it is im¬ 
possible to speak temperately, The unapproachable per¬ 
fection of their technique, their harmonies of colour and 
movement, the clear logic of their interrelations must leave 
every sensitive observer inarticulate. Here is a vast mass of 
material as extensive and varied as tlie scores of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, unstudied and almost unseen (Fig. 48), 

As the talligrapher and illuminator tiad steadily advanced 
through successive possibilities to the perfection of their 
crafts, so also the miniature painter exploited a series of 
5 t)'les each faithfully corresponding to the culture of the 
time and to Ids own advancing technical mastery. At first,, 
under the luHuence of Mesopotamia, w^e find soleiruii 
hieratic figures in heavy colours, often effectively massed 1 
in rich compositions. These challenge our attention by 
thdr naivety and force. The M pguls t although violence and* 
bloodshed came with them, brought a new style, expanded 
both in idea and in technique by Chinese prototypes but 
confined in subject to themes congenial to the conquerors. 
These miniatures, in contrast to a certain passivity in the 
preceding epoch, are bursting with fury and intensity of 
feeling. One miniature in the Indjoudjian Collection might 
well epitomise the whole spirit. On the slopes of a rough 
and steep little mountain a single warrior, formidable by 
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his audadty, assaults a dra^n of hideous proportions and 
hysterica] ferocity, while cowering on the roclrs, two terrified 
rabbits in frozen fascmation watch the flaming conflict. 

The followers of Tamerlane had no sooner ceased their 
bloody task of massacre and destruction than they turned 
'.to the arts of peace. Tamed and civilised by the reasoriahle* 
ness of Islam, they brought to their new enthusiasm the 
same concentrated intensity tfiat made them irresistible in 
war. They were the great bib liophiles. Shah Rukh and 
Baisangur would outshine our modem book collectors by 
the lavishness and aeal with which they pursued this fascin¬ 
ating art. 

All through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
definitive style of Persian painting was taking form. We see 
the typical Persian instinct for incrustation finding splendid 
fulfilment. In certain examples practically the entire page is 
covered with a dense texture of shrtibs, trees, animals and 
cloud patterns, each subject exploited in its owit quality to 
enrich to tiie utmost the wlmie surface. 

Even when there arc niiniatures ilhistiating scenes and 
events they are primarily decorative. The elements arc 
numerous: patches of flowers; blossoming trees or autumn- 
tmted foliage; variegated brocade robes; elaborately em¬ 
broidered tents; figured, carpets; the intricate ornamentation 
of the background arclutcciure and tlie minor accessories. 
Tlsese have provided the painters with a scale of forms as 
wide and adaptable as a language, so that their intense 
imaginations and higliiy disciplined ingenuity hove been 
able to conjure up a bewildering variety of enchanting 
combinations. 

These combinations are always organised according to 
the requirements of a decorative design. In the first place 
the entire composition is in a single plane. There are no 
successive semi-transparent curtains of diminishing light, 
no converging pempectivea that break through the surface. 
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The ftgiirpji are encompassed by no atmosphere and cast no 
shadom. Modelling, save for the shallowest and most 
delicate kind, is studionslv avoided. Neither the individual 
figures nor the separate colours blend or merge. All is 
rendered in a crystal sharpness ttitli exquisite laptdarian 
skill. 

Washed dean of all doying shadows, die figures shine 
willi a celestial clarity, and what has been losr in sub¬ 
stantiality is more than gained in iiitensit}'. The surrender 
of piastidty, distance and atmosphere permits the presenta¬ 
tion of an abstract world which has its own I'alues, requires 
its own consisicaiciea and is sustained by its own miagination. 
These must all be sympathetically understood if we are to 
relive the painter’s intention. 

This abstractness, which is a simplihcation, concentrates 
attention on particukr images, endowing them with a 
heightened actuality. 'Fhe elements can be more Bharply 
juxtaposed, the total texture is mure varied and more spark¬ 
ling, the general interest is more evenly distributed and the 
separate parts more highly individualised. The very ab¬ 
stractness and the surrender of a merging harmony make 
possible a more direct contrast and vaiiaiion of colour than 
are permissible in any other technique. The colours, 
neither blended in an enveloping tonality nor mechanically 
balanced around a common centre, are played one a^inat 
the other in an animated pfilyphomc composition. 

Nor does thb abstractness invoh'c such a violation of 
nature as might be thought. In fact it creates a world more 
freshly real. In moments of keenest observation we ourselves 
reject as superfluous many items of expedence tliat we know 
b practice or reflection to be real, and the violation of per¬ 
spective, the bringing of all the elements into a single 
plane, can also be a method of intensificatjon and impart a 
special kind of unity. Where a few spaced flower sprays 
proclaim a whole gBtden and two trees an orchard we have 
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not only lost nothing but have even gnined in directness of 
appreciation. If some of tlie features lUse the rugged little 
mountains sometimes strike us as bizarre to the point of 
<lrallerY» this is partly our misfortune in univetsalising our 
own timired experience. These abrupt and patterned crags 
prove, when compared with the acnial Persian landscape, 
to be no irresponsible imaginings. In northern and eastern 
Persia especially, one everywhere comes upon these jagged 
little outcrops and toylike battlemented ridges, and one half 
expects to see a Mogul horseman with sharpened lancc and 
fluttering banner charge out from a ravine or peer around 
some jag. 

In general, Persian painting is woven around an illus¬ 
trative topic involving pemons, and despite the fonualism 
of the composition, the intense absorption in the lust of the 
eye and the Homeric dwelling on the specific qualities of 
details, or the building up of luxurious subsidiary schemes, 
human action or emotion remains [he... principal- thetne, 
^Hence it is cortimoniy stated that the Persians never under- 
Jlook pure landscape painting. But no sooner does one act a 
limit to any branch of Persian art than some new discovery 
sets it at iiaught. Dr. Aga Oglu lias recently found at 
Istanbul a dozen beautiful pages of most varied and charm¬ 
ing landscapes, not only devoid of all liuman figure, but 
untroubled even by the movemem of any antmal form.* 
They arc obviously derived from the frescoes of the Tarim 
Basin. 

The organisation of movement in the miniatures is 
worthy of more study than it has received. Scenes of swift 
and graceful motion are common, but they are nearly 
always seen against an immobile enrironment, either the 
curtain of the landscape, or the spectators who, like the 
Greek chorus, stand fixed and reflect the universal mood of 

*Put of thete will he publiihetl in ihe forthcoaiiiiff Survoy of Ptitim An 
•od B fijll iMflogrtph by Dr, Aga Oglu wiU oppwr Imer, 
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atlmiratiQD or alarm. There is a certain stillness in most of 
these little sceneSi in direct contrast with the rapid^ dramatic 
style of the Far East, that is requisite for the maintenancie 
of the speli they cast. Indeed the elements are generally too 
brittle to permit of any general Mow of movement mthin 
the composition. Life is arrested for an instant, as when the 
single lightning flash reveals a moving world transfuLed in 
sudden brightness. 

Numerous dithyrambs have been composed on the colour 
of Persian miniatures, all jnstified. The earliest are in dis¬ 
creet tones of tawny browns, blacks, a few dull greens or 
blues or sober reds for enrichment, but as Persian painting 
gradually disentangled itself from the drab Mesopotamian 
style or the sensitive moDochromatic preferences of the 
Chinese, the Persians’ astonishing inventiveness and 
audacity in the mingling of pure and brilliant tones, which 
Imd already led to many triumphs in the Held of ceramics 
and architectural decoration, shed new lustre on their 
painting, so that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it 
attained an unrivalled freshness, novelty and intensity of 
colour. 

The artists were still capable of broad, simple effects, 
sometimes even of grandeur. They often did beautiful things 
with very limited colours; but in the most numerous and 
typical miniatures of this peiiod, tlic range is almost un¬ 
limited and the justapositions dramatic; all the colours are 
of a delicious clarity and enomel-like depth, and the areas 
are defined by margins as sharp and clean as those of 
doisonn^. Golden skies and silver water, black-green! 
typresacs against white-blossoming trees, the autumn I 
foliage of the spreading plane, dappled horses in tawny 
deserts, clustered figures in raiment of scarlet, crimson and 
azure, diaper tiles and dainty frescoes, bright gardens behind 
slender fences of cinnabar red: these together compose the j 
gayest of all possible symphonies. Every high key tone Is 
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employed, daring dissonances lend vibrancy, and the full 
values of black and white are used to relieve the all hut 
surfeited eye and deepen all the contrasts. 

The colour coin positions are too complex and thoughtful 
for any brief sumniaiy. The control of dangerous disson¬ 
ances by diminution of area, the restoration of the unity 
of texture by balanced or semi-balanced repetitions, the 
mingling by flowing lines or assembling into static decora¬ 
tive patterns, of tiny recurrent units are devices for main¬ 
taining the integrity wttliout the ob\‘iou3 or facile means of 
colour blending or diffused tonality. These endless resources 
for crieclive colour composition call for more study than 
has jTt been given them* 

Persi an painting is in cv^ety way a court art, aristocnttic 
and distinguished. Its very opulence is well bred. All is 
tense and of high quality. A certain self-contained decorum, 
so characteristic of Persian manners, restnaina and quiets the 
emotions without any dimming of the aesthetic vividness. 
The conventional faces protect the composition from tlie 
undue intnision of personalities or psychological distractions 
that niiglit dilute or compromise the decorative pattern; but 
^it must not be inferred that the Persian painters had no 
i^amatic sense and no ability to express personality. There 
are plenty of exceptions to prove that the apparent limitation 
of their art has been due to no incapacity but rather to 
choice. A poignant portrait of a darvish ascribed to Bihzad* 
is worthy of an honourable place beside the classic portraits 
of the Far East. It has the tnonumentality, grace and burn¬ 
ing intensity, yet tranquillity withal, that belong to perfect 
art, A pathetic figure like the old woman in the famou.s 
British IVIuseum Nizami,')’ carries the essence of a feeli n g em¬ 
bodied in a person. Drama is frequent, although never pennit- 
ted to destroy the crystalline serenity of the total design. 

R. Mirtm^ Minkturc Piiniing and Piizitm, pi, 8^, 
tBinyw. Poom of Nixajiu^ pi. iv. 
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£vcn the most reserved anistB of the sixteenth ccnturv, 
in spite of their abstractness and courtly restraint, are 
capable of an eloquent expression of cniotian, as in Uie 
illustration of Jesus and the Dead Dog,* which depicts 
touchingly a tender contemplation. Often in groups by 
Bihzad we find individual figures betraying, albeit 
somewhat reservedly, animation of mind and feeling 
as Weil as of figure* Although the poses arc by tradition 
circumscribed, nevertheless some of the finest artists delin¬ 
eate attitudes that eloquently reveal the quality of the 
inner life. 

They even portray scenes of sly humour with vast relish f 
and some of the earlier renderings of animals show a sympa- 
tlietlc feeling for tlie comical. Master Muhammadi with his 
picti^es of dancing daivishes and humans in animal form, 
in his light drollery as well as his masterly draughtsmansMp 
is the Toha Sojo of Near Eastern art, tlie oounteipart of the 
fiunous Japanese priest t^caturisi of the ninth century.^ 
More often than not there is an ironical flavour in the 
humorous episodes, a quality charactemtic of the Persian 
mind and particularly appropriate to the technique of the 
mimatures. One could not imagine Hogarth’s Rake’s 
Progress in miniature, but the wintclsms and subiJe uims 
of Voltaire would lend themselves admirably to this light 
and elusive touch with its scrupulous avoidance of over¬ 
statement or the obvious. Indeed there is a Gallic freshness 
and esprit in much of this miniature style. But all of these 
expressions, whether of emotion or of humour, are un¬ 
obtrusive and self-contained and the original decorative in¬ 
tent continues to hold full sway. 

Occasionally the power of some tremendous theme breaks 
through the usual decorum, as in Miiak’s famous rendering 

■Amold^ Ptfizitmjf in tsltm, pi, acxriiL 

\ pi, iBTlIi illtuiiiiuitinjg cmuncnti p. 135 f, 

IE. FcnolJou, Epoch* of Chinese iJid japanesf Art^ VoL 1 ., p. 174. 
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of Muhaimnad's Ascent to Heaven.* Tlus impossible sub¬ 
ject is compassed with a viviilness, a splendour and an 
exhilaration that is more adequate than any words to the 
fervours of the heavenly mom* Faced with a similar task, 
Dante confesses himself dumb or can report his raptures 
only in faltering repetitions. But with Mirak we are caught 
tip in glory and on the wings of his imagination accompany 
the Prophet far on his heavenward flight. 

nuniaturcs are a coherent part of the text. Just as 
the emotions of the subjects are reflected in the calligraphy, 
so the nuite dramatic incidents seem to transcend the usual 
method of expression and flois'cr into a nciv dimension. 
These miniatures are not like our illustratiofiSt done 
separately and inserted. They arc interpenetrated by die 
text and in turn mingle with it. In expressive exuberance 
they overrun sometimes the margins or, as the occasion may 
demand, shrink to a mere dramatic comment. Sometimes 
I a poem may be decorated by tiny panels or marginal 
notes containing biids or flowets almost like a happy 
I exclamation. 

They hold, too, just as flnnly to the surface of the page as 
the writing itself. Never do they break through, opening 
vistas like a hole in the book, letting in another world, 
Tlie very lines, too, are eailigrapliic in their fluidity and one 
feels that the calligrapher himself could turn miniature 
painter or the painter could subdue his flaming art to the 
more sober delineation of the written word. 

In tlic earlier periods the art had been almost anonymous, 
but in the flfieenth and sixteenth centuries personalities 
begin to emerge. The outaianding master is Bihiad, so famous 
that Ills name was many times for^d, an embarrassment to 
students and collectors to-day. Other talented and creative 
men were Sultan Muhammad, Aga Mirak, Sayyid .AU and 
Qasiiii AU. But these are only the most conspicuous names. 

Pckont of NizaoU, pi. xiv. 
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There arc many others that he who studies t!ie art will come 
to love and admire. 

During all this time thej:c£LeKrj had kept pace with their 
colleagues and had given admirable and just expresaion to 
the character of each age. The sturdy covers of the fourteenth 
century Korans were ornamented with firmly articulated 
geometrical patterns in dressed leather. The same designs 
that compose the frontispieces or even those that appear on 
the brocades in the early miniatures are repeated on the 
outside as if a theme were being announced. 

Remarkable technical skill in tlie treatment of leather 
furnished the necessaiy basis for a perfection, of the craft 
that has known no rivals. By the fifteenth century^ par¬ 
ticularly in the School of liemt, the craft had attained 
perfect mastery. In the beautiful book covers formerly in 
the .Martin Collection* tlie medium has become wholly 
transparent and flexible to the will of the designer. The 
patterns are notable for their simplicity and the perfect 
distinctness and correlation of die parts. Yet because of the 
extreme fineness of tlie design» they put upon the worker 
a heavy task for which, as tliese examples show, the tech« 
nique was now wholly adequate. 

In the .sixteenth centuiy the miniature painters joined 
hands and prepared sketdies of animals, foliage andpmonn- 
0ges of sudi delicacy that it again seems impossible that 
they could be translated into leather. These designs in em¬ 
bossed and tooled leather are first cousins to the sensitive 
immature sculpture of the numismatic arts and even vie 
with them in the minutise of the modelling. Ihese covers 
were sometimes left in plain brown leather and sometimes 
gilded. 

Far more elaborate and striking effects in quite a diff er ent 
technique were made contemporaneously, with filogmniB, 
both in paper and in leather, cut out with a thread-like 

*Md«tcrH'ei'kc Afuh^tnmwliiiijKhe Kuntt, pj. iS. 
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fineEcss that modem artists could liardly surpass with a 
brush Of etching needle. These filograins were cut in a 
series of sheets, each of a diflfercnt colour, which were then 
laid one over the other. Thus a design of black arabesques 
of cobweb fineness is superimposed, on a clear turquoise 
which in turn lets through, in an artful pattern, an under 
layer of gold. 

As a rule these covers all follow in general layout the 
great carpets . A central medallion with pendants and comer 
quadrants with delicate arabesque ornament in black and 
blue, may contrast with an open beld with cloud bands in 
light relief in a dear green gold, fluttering across a stippled 
ground, occasionaily decorated with spiral tendrib and 
lotus blossoms, in a darker, yellow gold. 'l*he commonest 
border is the familiar alternation uf the long cartouche and 
the round medallion linked with running guillochcs. 

These precious covers were not merely an extental pro¬ 
tection, something added to the book, but were a highly 
valued and intrinsic part of the whole and then, as notv, 
they were often encased in beautiful velvxt or brocade 
envelopes. 

Through alt this virtuosity the integrity of the book was 
never lost sight of. The various masters engaged in pro¬ 
ducing a fine volume were as concerted in their efforts as 
a modem string quartet, and as sensitively responsive the 
one to the other. Each seems intensely conscious of the 
unity of the whole, and it ts just this perfect integration ol 
the varied elements that gives the finest Persian book its 
unrivalled place. 

Before the middle of the sixteenth century the whole art 
of the book had begun to decline. Such high intensity could 
not be sustained. The court demand for faster and larger 
work was ruinous to a craft that required above all tranquil 
concentration and leisure. Little by little the technique 
relaxes. 'Fhe accessoiiea, particularly the carpets which were 
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done with such professional understanding by Bihaad and 
Sayyid All,* ate reduced to a perftmctoiy formula which 
soon loses all chann and all connection with the actual att. 
lire glory fades. The compositions become stale and acci¬ 
dental and the colours dim. 

Meanwhile the Persians’ love of 6nesae and their en¬ 
thusiasm for technical elegance. their long-disciplined and 
instructed sense for the floising line learned from callig¬ 
raphy« were among the several influences that tun verged to 
carry the art of drawing to a veiy high rank (Fig, 52). Some 
of the hfteenih century drawings of the Herat School are 
essentially compositions in calligraphic strokes, and each line 
is endowed with a lovely and expressive grace that could 
onlv have been the product of a sophisticated passion for 
calligraphy. 

To this consummate mastery' of the abstract Uoe was 
added an equal facility with light washes, and particularly 
in the sixteenth century masters like Muhammad) created 
drauings that seem almost about to vanish from the surface 
of the paper like a breath from a mirror. 

At the time of Shah Abbas, thanks to the periodical 
stimulation which Peretan painting received from the Far 
East, thanks also to the general level of renewed en¬ 
thusiasm which accompanied his Augustan reign, new 
stvles and ne^v mastera emerged. The skill in line drawing 
was revived (Fig. 53,), and if the integrity of the book has 
now been relaxed and its elements detached, wc arc never- 
iheless in a measure the gainers, for the individual drawings 
Typical of this period, perfect and complete in themselves, 
can be more easily and more exduslvdy enjoyed than minia¬ 
tures which are part of a larger whole. 

Two masters dominate the art at this stage of its history: 
Aga Ri^a and, more important and influential in the whole 
taste of the time, Riza Abbasi. The aristocratic quality of 
The Poem* of NLewnii pl> xii. 
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the earlier schools is now flavoured with decadence. The 
languid princes arc too elegant, their self-conscious ab¬ 
sorption in a flower too precious. But Riita Abbaai never 
loses the robustness of a truly great man, and if on one page 
he depicts too sv'ooiilngly a fop, on the next he may have 
a shrewdly revealed, lusty roustabout. It is with his 
successors that complete decay sets in. Here is the degenena.- 
don of an overbred race, too tall, too s^vaying, vacant in 
their ennui. 

By the sixtecnUi century and perhaps earlier the painters 
had expanded their usual methods, trying out lacquer and 
wood in place of tempera and paper, and by the seventeenth 
century die foremost artists, including Riaa Abbasi himself, 
welcomed the further opportunity to demonstrate their 
versatility. The greater richness of tone passing through the 
mellow veil of die lacquer created effects of depth and 
softness that the ordJnaiy’ medium never yielded. Some of 
these lacquer paintings fully rival the contemporary minia- 
turcs, pardculady with the use of a sparkling gold ground 
they attained a quality appropriate to the material and 
technique that represents a precious addition to the reper¬ 
toire of the Persian artists. 

The technique, which reached its highest perfection in 
the book covers (Fig. 56), had many other interesting 
appheations. Tlie fragrant fmits of Isfahan were set forth 
on handeome lacquer dishes and huge trays were painted 
with complicated designs. At one of the banquets Chardin 
attended, great lacquer basins were considered fit to serve 
with flagons of gold, enameUed and jesvellcd. The dandies 
and beauties of Isfahan carried their mirrora in lovely 
lacquer cases and the humble scribe and the great calli¬ 
grapher alike put away brush and pen in cases made worthy 
of their respected tools with this same ornament. A few 
great boxes which survive, octagonal, high-domed, archi- 

"Chordin. Tiweb, p. RS. 
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lectural in fonn, with a padntmg on each panel, were meant 
perhaps to hold the sweetmeats at some royal feast. 

With the etctinclion of the schools of Shah Abbas, paintuig 
passed swiftly into a shadow. Ttie pen boxes and mirror 
cases in lacquer condmied a certain quality until the end of 
the eighteenth century. By the turn of the century the 
prestige of European painting had debased the pure decora¬ 
tive ait of which Persia had been sovereign mistress, and 
shadow and perspective helped congest scenes of court and 
battle, introducing a muddy tonality for which the incon¬ 
testable skill of the pointer could not atone. 

In the nineteenth century and down to the present day 
an individual artist of skill and taste has here and there 
kept the Bickering flame of the ancient tradition briefly 
aglow, and even now both in I sfahan and in Teheran there 
are painters working in a variety of the older styles with a 
skill and finish chat have deceived many a dealer and 
collector. Uliese men long for opportunity. They seek 
patrons that will give them a chance to express their ovm 
emotions and free them £ram a too slavish dependence upon 
the ancient formula. Did Europe and America but know 
what graciousness and charm could be acquired for a modest 
outlay from these poor painters, many of them conscien¬ 
tiously holding fast at real cost to exacting standards, a new 
miniature art might be given a chance to live in Persia; and 
if the craftsmansliip now obscures and misplaces the inner 
vision, it might be only a matter of time and opportunity 
for a fresh inspiration to assume a revitalising control. 
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Chapter V 
CARPETS 

It k by her carpets that the art of Persia has been most 
widely known. Their fame has been abroad in the world 
these many centuries. At an early date they came to Greece 
by way of Trebizond.* Plato, if we can believe tradition, 
owTied A rather magnificent set of oriental rugs. Were they 
Persian? In Byzantium, resplendent and sophisticated, 
they were much in demand and the first European, travellers 
in Persia w'ere often most impressed by the carpets. Barbaio 
speaks with astonishment of their superior quality,■)* and they 
constituted an important acquisition of Sherley,:^ the first 
Englishman to reach Persia, in the sixteenth century. 

In less than a century after that a huge trade, w'hich has 
never ceased to this day, was in full swing. Rubens, Van 
Dyke, Velvet Breughel and many other European artists 
owned and faithfully portrayed eastern Persian catpeta of the 
type usually erroneously called Isfahan (r/. p. 137), 

In modem times also it is by her carpets that Persia is beat 
and most widely known. The organisation of a highly 
capitalised and efficient trade in the last fifty years has brought 
to every town in the Western worid something of their 
glamour and mercharus have exploited to the utmost their 
romance. But though tlie modem commercial carpets which 
have Constituted the bulk of the recent traffic arc superior 
to anything done in the West, they are only vague imitations 
of the early carpets, often degenerate and unintclligihle ver¬ 
sions that give little idea of the artistic quality of the originals, 
Thiw, although Persian carpets have been accepted for 
centuries as the symbol of Persian art, they rarely rii^ loie^ its 

•Sir WUliatn Ranuair, Aiunk ElementB m Greek CivOiaatioa, p. 119. 
tjouf* Bu-bero, to Tens and Peraia. j>. 57, 

JTlie Tree RepoR of Sir AiiUwny ShiMlie’# Joumrt Orerbnd, Landon, 
ifoo, p-s. ^ 
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real character. Tlie modem examples are too poor, the earlier 
onea too few and too Uttie understood. Yet when properly 
Studied, the earlier carpets are, perhaps, the inost revealing 
introduction to Persian ait, comprising more of the charaC' 
teiistic qualities, embodying older and more >' 3 ricd tradi¬ 
tions, more intimately expressive of all pliases of the life and 
culture than any of the o^ei arts. Serving in a wide range of 
capacities for mosque and palace, for prayer or throne, both 
for practical use and for non-otilitarian contemplation, 
praised by poets, admired by visitors from abroad, envied by 
rival potentates and flatteringly imitated in other countries, 
the iinest Persian carpets do express the essential spirit of the 
country's art. 

All Persian carpets are divided into three sorts. Jtjst as 
Peisian society coitaists of sharply contrasted classes, so also 
tJie rugs that each produced and admired differ decisively. 
Ab kings and princes felt entitled to the finest that the earth 
affords, so their carpets represent the supremest effort of 
which the craft was capable. These sumptuous and cosmo¬ 
politan fabrics, each a special and individual effort, are to be 
dearly distinguished from two other dasses. If we are to 
follow Mumford in classing these court products as High 
School carpets, then we must use the term Middle School 
for the work of the great establishments which we know were 
located at Kerman, Josha^an, Shustar, Herat, ^lamadan, 
Tabriz and Karabagh. These looms produced carpets down 
to the beginning of this century which, though less rich and 
artistically Jess important, were neverdieless often of admir¬ 
able beauty. They were woven partly for export but more for 
petty princes, local chieftains, ofhdals, and rich merchants, a 
sort of upper middle class that in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries were an important factor in the economic 
and artistic life of PeTsia. 

On the other hand, there are the rugs made by nomads, in 
the mountain villages and by common lonmsfolh primarily 
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for Utility; handsome but unpretentious, with few cofoursand 
simple patterns, strictly tmditionaJ or remote copies of the 
more favoured products of the upper classes. These have 
been aptly designated Low School mgs. A fourth class, the 
modem factory products, that represent an industry, not an 
art, need not concern ua here. Indeed, in a brief study of 
Persian art we need consider hardly more than the High 
School carpets. 

The major factor in raising carpet-ivcaving to artistic im¬ 
portance b rcraia was the patronage of the courts. The 
wealth of kings was essential to provide the perfect materiab 
(if. p, 1Z2) needed for the moat splendid carpets, and to pay 
the many workers for the long montlns of toil required to tie 
the many hundreds of thousands of knots that compose their 
finely compacted surfaces. 

Moreover the court could command the co-opemtion of 
great painters as destgnets, thereby at once assuring a high 
accomplishment m the cartoon. From the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century the court painters were the chief source 
of ffisthetic authority. They not merely planned and exe¬ 
cuted their beautiful manuscripts, but they’ designed build¬ 
ings and supeHntended all the decoration, composed patterns 
for the faience makers and instructed the brocade and velvet 
weavers. It was mevitablc that carpets, so highly prized by the 
Persians, should liavc been an object of their special concern. 

The miniatures themselves bear witness that in tlie second 
half of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century especially, the 
chief painters had a knowledge of carpets so specific and 
detailed, so professionally competent not only in general 
composition but also b minor technical points, thaf they 
must have been recordbg an art of which they were rhem- 
selvM masters. If they let their fancy play wiili architecture, 
rendering impossible bulbous domes, and with some of the 
other decorative accessories, the carpets were held, by die 
best painters of the period, to concrete fact whh a proprie- 
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tar^' affection,* They made cartoons which were really their 
own marginal decorations, frontispieces, chapter holdings 
and book covers writ large. The dyets and weavers, thanks 
to the long tradition of the carpet art, were prepared for any 
technical task that might be set them, so the illuminators had 
the satisfaction of seeing their most delicate visions endowed 
with grandeur and substantiality. 

The head weavers played an important r6le and many of 
them were themselves experienced as designers. So on occa¬ 
sion they felt justified in violating the usual convention of 
the time, wliich bade tlie artist remain anonymous, and 
made bold to sign great carpets. Seven or eight such sig¬ 
natures are knuwti.of which the most important are; Ghiyath 
ed-Din Jami, who boastfully inscribed the Lilian Hunting 
Carpet in Maksud of Kashan, who with humble 

gesture signed the Ardabil carpet in 1539-40; the equally 
“humble slave” Muhammad Amin of Kerman f who in 1650 
signed the lovely (little) prayer carpet known as the "Four 
Seasons*’ in the Shrine of Imam Riza and Neamat’ullah of 
Joshaghan who was content to put his name and the date 
1671 on the set of silk carpets made for the tomb of Shah 
Abbas II at Kum (Fig. 68). The Muhammad Amin signa¬ 
ture is especially interesting as tins is the only carpet that 
has so far come m light provably of Kerman workmanship 
before the end of the elghteentli century after which the 
style was considerably changed. 

It is not easy to say in just w'hat the moving beauty of the 
great carpets consists. Certainly the characteristic Islamic 
designs get tlteir most sadsfactory expression in this art, 
They are on a scale w hich gives them an importance that the 
miniatures and brocades cannot attain^ they have a solidity 

•A defaikd ftr^uinent wflj be idTM3ced tn the Euivcj of Fewui Afl fof 
the Jdeutificstion of eertain painter^ Ri ni|j df^igoen. Of Bihzid^ 

Mtihuiumd and Siry^id All are the mo«c conipicuoiu. 
ft thia retidine lo Frafess&r Vladimir Minonki. 
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impossible to velvet, and they arc more intimate, riclier in 
tejeturc and mare viable than the rather cold and aloof de¬ 
coration in stucco and faience. But beyond this, the finest 
carpets embody special qualities that are essential to their 
specific effect. 

Beauty of texture is a primary factor. To attain this the 
most costly materials are employed. Sheep were sometimes 
specially bred and tended like children that their w’ool might 
never be soiled or roughened. The choicest silk that could be 
spun was often used for the entire carpet or, in some cases 
where the pile was wool, for the warp and weft, to make the 
fabric soft and pliable and to allow close knotting. Gold and 
Silver were freely employed to give variety and crispness to 
the texture and to increase the effect of opulence. These 
precious materials were garnered from the four comers of 
the realm, treasured in the king'^s storehouses, to he distributed 
to the looms of the palace organisation and to specially endow¬ 
ed and controlled workshops in the provinces, or advanced to 
independent establishments favoured by royal commisrions. 

How nnportant the materials are to the final effect is rarclv 
realised. Even to-day, of two carpets differing only in the grade 
of wool, dyed in the same pots for the some cartoon and made 
by the Same weavers, the one may bring three times the 
price of the other. Not only does the finest W'ool or silk supply 
a velvety lustre, living and gleaming like the pelt of a fine 
animal which makes such an irresistible appeal to the sense of 
touch as well as the eye, but, even more important, the 
fin^t dyes are by themselves helpless to create a rich and 
satisfying effect. Only if they be embodied in a sympathetic 
and responsive material is their full beauty realised. 

*rhe brilliant and sophisticated Persian colour sense finds 
its perfect embodiment in the carpets, Theif size permits of 
a far greater variety of colours than is appropriate in the 
stnaller, lighter textiles or than is possible in a painted page. 
The great faience decorations offer the same majestic scale, 
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but there the artists were restricted In colour, partly perhaps 
because of the difficulty of controlling a -wide range of 
shades m faience, and partly because the architectural neces¬ 
sities demand of the gteat domes and panels a certain uni¬ 
formity. A dominant tonality of a relatively simple kind, 
generally blue, is essential to presene the homogeneity of the 
surface and the substantiality of the structure. As a vehicle 
for colour the carpets provided an opportunity not equalled 
by any other of the Persian arts. 

There ts practically no limit to the range of colours the 
Persian dyers could co mmand , and yet with all this wealth 
available, the tug designers chose a relatively limited num¬ 
ber; twelve to fourteen tones is the average for the great six¬ 
teenth century carpets. A few, like the Milan Hunting carpet, 
with its rather intricate pattern, have a considerably higher 
number, but it is not undi the end of the sixteenth century 
that the designers tended to use more hnely divided shades. 
In some of the later so-called Poionatsc carpets* and m the 
set in the Mosque of Kum (Fig. 68) we find more rban 
twenty tones. Such a great variety is something of a danger, 
for it threatens disintegration of the plan and a certain loss of 
unity and aubatantiallty. But the Kum carpets, the elaborate 
creations of a luxurious age, aimed at a sort of exciting opu¬ 
lence, and the reserv'c and simplidty becomiiig to the heroic 
style of the earlier carpets is distinctly wanting. 

But the perfection of colour In the Persian carpets is not 
due merely to the dyers' mastery of a wide range of pure and 
lustrous tones. It comes even more from knowledge and 
imagination, which give a perfect control of colour har¬ 
monies and infinitely various schemes of compositio'n. In¬ 
deed, the symphonic range of tones is assembled, not merely 
into a satisfying harmony, but into a.highly integrated unity. 

The colours are so deftly otganised they do not lie on top 

*SliciK as die cope id the Victozie and Albert Muecum ivludi ij 

of the ammt ckit- 
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of ont another as more or less detached elcmenis, an effect 
too commoji in modem colour design, but by taltmg full 
advantage of iheir positions in the intricate pattern, they arc, 
without being blurred or diluted, naturally and easily inter- 
penetrated so that the living unity, essential in all arts, is 
created. The great carpets really are as single as a sonnet. A 
dominant tonality which, lite a central theme, permeates and 
controls the whole is one device for acliieving this unity. 
E^ch carpet thus has Its distinct colour individuality: the 
deep yellow-ennched blue of the Ardabil*^ the clear sea-green 
of the Polish Branicti carpet; the rich sunlight gold of 
the Rogem Polonaise; the sih'ery pistache of the Kum car¬ 
pets; the blue-cnmson of the multiple medallion carpet of 
the Victoria and Albert each has a personal colour i^ualitv. 
In some of the carpets it is not a single tone that dominat^ 
but a balance of two, equally striking, as in the glotving 
scarlet and blue of the Milan Hunting caTpet4 The unity of 
others ia effected by the exart balance of a multiple tonality, 
as in the Vase carpets where there is a succession of large 
evenly distributed area.s (big. 65); in others, notably in 
tho^ of the Compartment type, there Is a spaced recurrenoe 
of identically coloured areas, while in still others, notably 
Mme of the so-called Polonaise type, there is often only an 
intricately interwoven varietj- of colours. 

The diffused dominant tone constitutes in some carpets an 
atmosphere, an enveloping air with a different quality of light 
from any that shines in this world. In this aura they exist in a 
realm apart, cut off from the mundane life in a mvstic 
sphere of their own. So the Williams Tree carpet floats'in a 
lucent greenish mist that is perfectly transparent but com¬ 
pletely isolating, defining a tiansoendent plane of being, and 
there the stany beauty of the grove is suspended in a reality 

*U1. F. S«™ and H. TtwjkwmW, Old Orunt*! Cwpea. Vol. H,pi. iS-ao. 
fSwTe and TrcnJcvr«]d, m. p] 
tSdcrc ind Tfnkif^Jd, op, di. pL n, 
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intense but impalpable^ like the hour before the dawn,* 

Within the perfectly controlled unity of the donunant 
tone, the ^'alue of the specific colours ts gauged with unfailing 
tact. The dynamic energy of each ia felt with exquiatte 
accuracy, and the more intense are held to their proper level 
by being adroitly diminished in area or by being mingled 
with the complementary*, a dei'ice which, while it does to a 
slight degree lend to intensification, creates also by means of 
the perfect contrast an area or stream of neutral tone, a sort 
of mysterious, lialf-viaiblc white light which heightens the 
sheen and g^ves an aerial perspective to an otherwise in¬ 
sistent colour. 1 n still other cases the saturation ismodified by 
surrounding or penetrating the area, especially in the case of 
certain deep scarlets, with tones of golden buff which cool 
the shade and impart to it a mellowness. The colours are also 
further mingled by iutricaic pattern movements which 
irresistibly entice the eye to a rhythmic sweep of the whole 
surface so that the tones, succeeding each other in a correctly 
modulated sequence, are automatically blended. 

Some of the devices for securing colour balance are 
obvious. The deep crimson field of the Eastern Persian car¬ 
pets is balanced by the complementary border in blue-green. 
Similarly, there are blue vase carpets with golden yellow 
borders. Quite as often the colour of the medallion will be 
exactly rqicated in the corners and border, or certain colours 
in the field will be reversed in a corresponding pattern in the 
border, green vines on a red ground being balanced by red 
ones on green. 

But there are also innum erable small devices that con¬ 
tribute to the perfection, each worthy of study. Thus, guard 
stripes are used often in a combinatton of oomplementartes 
so that they blend and neutralise at a little distance, forming 
an atmospheric boundary or a buffer zone between two 
strong, striving colours which would otiierwise come into 
*K11. Sirrc Trmkwaldr aV. pL i|- 
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har^ collision. And a heavy co!mir$ especially that of a 
medallion, is let down into a coiniraating field by various 
kinds of maiginations, delicate scrolls in the case of the 
North-west Persian medallion carpets, or various kinds of 
serrations or deep inlets. Or d&e a complex distribution of 
colours is tied together by a repetition of the dominant 
colour in tiny areas at small distances 90 that there is an efiect 
of gradual mterpenetmtion. 

It is always a temptation to dally, fascinated by delidoos 
texture and luxurious colour; but one does not enter into 
the full quality of a carpet until one oampmheads the intent 
and the design. For texture and colour are to the design only 
what thyme is to the idea in poetry. All thesumptuous mater¬ 
ia] can gfivc only an elementary physical beauty and the 
colour with its resourceful variations and adroit combinations, 
while it does yield a richer quality of loveliness, also falls far 
short of the full aesthetic value. Beyond these, coniplenient- 
ing them and deepening the significance of the art, is a beauty 
of meaning and pattern, exciting to the eye, indeed, but 
fully apprehensible only to the of the mind which 
searches far deeper Iev*els. It is these deeper levels that we 
must explore if we are to tmderstand Persian carpets as a fine 
art. All of the genius tliat had been plowed into the succes¬ 
sive stages of Islamic omament for nearly a thousand years, 
comes to a perfeci expression in the greatest examples. 

The first clue to the meaning of a carpet is its general 
theme, both of subject and of mood. As a rule the topic is 
some phase of the glories of thTs world, particularlv as re¬ 
vealed in the flowers and the trees. Most Persian carpets are a 
celebration of the garden, the embodiment in permanent 
form of the beauties of blossoms and shrubbery, often with 
prowling beasts and fluttering birds (Fig, 57). Gardens 
were a passion with the Persians (r/. p, 203) aud flower wor¬ 
ship a cult (c/, p. 161). In the vari-colourcd rug they thought 
to catch and hold the cvanestreni charms of the garden and 
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it3 btooma. Aa one of their owa poets has said of an inspinog 
carpeti 

Proudly move by graceful fawn and to the garden go 
That the cypress may leam from thy stature how to 
win hearts”* 

The garden motif waa employed and developed in an end¬ 
less variety of ways.f Sometimes the theme seems to be 
animal cxnnbat (Fig, 58) or the hunt; but these exciting 
episodes always take place in a setting of luxuriant blossotosi 
as in fact they probably actually dJd^ for many of the great 
hunts ended in a general ni^lce in one of the vast waUed 
parks. But whether the chase or the garden or both is the real 
theme, it 13 the treatment that counts and all subjects ^e in 
die last analj'sis alike in that they are regarded as material for 
decoratton. It is not the full-blooded, substantial, plastic 
reality that is presented but the idea, albeit a highly sensuous 
idea, a vivid dream image, not the waking object {Fig. 59)* 

Thus the innumerable floral motifs of which the carpet 
designs are composed are not representatioos of vines and 
blossoms, but formalised patterns. The original perceptions 
have paa^ through the abstracting, synrhesiaing, orderii^ 
alembic of the human mind and now issue as designs, reali¬ 
ties of another world, the world of pure esthetic illusion. So 
completely ia the spirit of decoration established, that incon¬ 
gruities fatal in pictorial art are here without power to dis¬ 
turb us; we can sec a horaonan dashing by a peony relatively 
larger than a house without the least surprise. We are aware 
only of the animation of the silhouettes or arc charmed by 
the graceful movement and rhythmical spacing. It is a new 
world into which we have entered, the world of Design; its 
elements arc natural forms but their essence has beenUistilled. 

•C/. K«idridf, Guide ti» the Colleetian of C*rpet« in ibe Viciori* «m 1 
Albert Muwum, pese z8. 

ynus probtnn will be discuiaed more fuUr in xhe Survey of Persum Ait, 
both by Andt^ Godunt ind by the Author. 
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In viewing a grieat carpet one immediately fcela a pleasur' 
able excitement from the Intricate rhythms with their stacca¬ 
to accents and majestic pauses where the design hesitates in 
some well-poised ornament. The sense of a world to be ex¬ 
plored gives a gratifying feeling of unexpended resources. 
But not until we have really unravelled the complex har- 
moiiies of line and movement do we discover the inner qual¬ 
ity. Just as in a symphony those who follow only the major 
outlines in a glorious welter of sounds miss the constitutive 
interplay of voices and the subtle passage of evanescent 
themes from choir to choir, so also those who do not bother 
to trace the internal relations of a great carpet fail to see it as 
an3rthing more than a handsome decoration. 

These quahties are not by any means obvious or super¬ 
ficial. They must be searched for, and that, too, under the 
most favourable circumstances, for carpets more ilum any 
other works of Persian art are especially sensitive to their 
environment and conditions, ^’hc carpet itself must not he 
clouded by the «mturics of accumulated dirt that so di,s- 
figures certain famous pieces. The quality of the light is all- 
important. The colour values alter with the light, one degree 
of intensity giving quite a different colour balance than an¬ 
other. In general our carpets are seriously undcrlighted and 
their tonality and colour composition arc thereby distorted. 
The position of the carpet and the distance from the observer 
are also important. If one is standing on a large carpet one 
can revel in the texture and enjoy the colour, but it is quite 
difficult to comprehend its uiuty. Only when hung and 
seen at a distance is this fiilly possible. 

It Is often said that great carpets ore more effecrive on tlie 
floor than on the wall, that w^ere it not for the necessitits of 
space and conservation, our museums would be better ad¬ 
vised to spread than to hang their carpets, and at the Munich 
Exhibition many of the carpets were so displayed. This 
theory, however, though it has alreadv become something 
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like a dogma, is, noi the result of actual observation, but a 
niDtE or less uncritical extension of the general principle that 
all dccoiatire objects are better when seen in the place for 
which the)' were intended,. Even were that principle uni¬ 
versally true, however, some oriental carpets at least tnight 
be better seen hung, for they were not all made as floor 
coverings by any means. 'Fhe miniatures show us carpets 
hanging from balconies and frequently erected as canopies. 

Moreover, even in regard to the carpets intended for the 
floor, the principle is not conclusive. Tliere is a great deal of 
ambiguity in the phrase, **niade for a place,” The designcis 
certainly did not have in view the utility or position of the 
great carpets. Almost without exception the cartoons were 
the work of illuminators or miniature painters whose con-> 
ceptions and specific pattema both were created in terms of 
verticality* It is significant in this respect that many of the 
typical carpet compositions were used also for wall panels. 
Such designs, when seen on the floor, are necessarily greatly 
distorted. The patterns are crowded one against another, or 
else longitudinal elements are compressed and latitudinal 
ones expanded, so that they are just as far from realising their 
true design character as a manuscript firontispiece looked at 
obliquely. In fact, the satisfactory and correct way to see one 
of these carpets Is to stand away from it so that one lias the 
same relation to it in proportion to its size that the eye has 
to a book when looking at a page illustration. 

An elementary acquaintance with the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of design assists greatly in the interpretation of any of 
the great carpets, for the feeling of richness which they convey 
is attained by a strict adherence to several of these principles. 
The most important is the method of combining a succession 
of pattern systems. Tlie great carpets arc never composed 
merely in one plane hut consist of superimposed orders, one 
over the other in a way not easy to follow, which no other 
textile deaigneTS have ever mastered, even when working 
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fram Persian models. A superficial enridunent, especially 
common in the West, is obtained by complicating a sin gl e 
pattern with a mulupUcation of findy divided detail. I’he 
result is curiously shallow and ineifective and, to Persian 
taste, trivial {ef, p, 184). The enrichment of Islamic design, 
particularly in Persian an, consists not in the mere accumu- 
btlon of surface patterns, but in the development and syn¬ 
thesis of subordinate systems each with its own character 
consistently maintained, each contrasting with the other in 
all possible ways. Only when we see a great carpel as a chord 
of individual schemes co-ordinated and organised, can we 
realise its full aesthetic worth. 

TTie means by which these integrated schemes am inter¬ 
related are ingenious and skilful to a remarkable degree. The 
primary problem is to keep each one consistent and distinct, 
both in colour and movement, and yet maintain perfectly 
harmonious relations between them. The systems of move* 
ment must coincide at given polnta, and however much they 
cross and recross, collide and evade, by some inherent des¬ 
tiny they must arrive together in a resolution that gratifyingiy 
terminates the long suspense. 

There arc various means of keeping a secondary scheme in 
its proper place. It is generally planned on a smaller scale. 
The tines are finer and less obtrusive, and the colour is usu¬ 
ally nearer to the background tone so that the pattern is not 
only less conspiciioua but also lighter in we^lit. Sometimes 
these secondary or tertiary systems are so delicately sup¬ 
pressed that they are, if not invisible, commonly overlooked, 
yet they make their contribution none the less. In the back¬ 
ground of the Vase carpets, with their ponderous and majestic 
flow'cis, tliere is often a double or even triple shadowy ogival 
lattice of sterns. Sometimes a static system will be contrasted 
with one in rapid movement. Thus in the Ardabil carpet the 
dainty blossoms are distributed with random grace almost 
like the stars of Heaven, The blossoms themselves arc fbeed, 
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but Spiral tendrils sway about them in a poetic dance of 
infinite grace. 

There are also scores of other nice adjustments that enter 
into the carefully calculated whole; the weight and mass of 
the medallion which must be held in an exact balance, the ex¬ 
pansive power of a coiled spiral, the energy of position of a 
motif, the relation of field to border, all must be exactly 
gauged so that the total composition may have stability and 
repose. To realise all these elements and appreciate the 
values that control each of them ts to begin to understand 
great carpet design. 

Such an analysis of colour and pattern is essential to an 
understanding of a great carpet, but too formal to touch the 
deepest secret of the beauty. No knowledge of the rules of a 
sonnet can guarantee a perfect result. The original idea is the 
work of a gemus, an idea set aflame by intense feeling, ex¬ 
panded by a lively and resourceful imagination. Such quali¬ 
ties, indispensable to all artistic creation, come partly from a 
rich and disciplined tradition hut in the greatest achieve¬ 
ments they are even more the result of the mcatcutable 
emotion, the high and intense feeling that marks genius. 

'I’he subtlety and complexity of the designs is doubtless 
due to the long development that the art had in Persia and 
the gradual accumulation of tradition through centuries. For 
the weaving of carpets was an important art even in pre- 
Christian times. What they were like then we can only con¬ 
jecture, but a description is to be found in every book on the 
subject, of a carpet of the seventh century A.D. that 
decorated the banquet hall of the Palace of Ctesiphon in the 
time of Khusrau TI. It represented a garden in Cult bloom, 
with canals, trees, flowers and birds worked in the most 
preciou.s materials and studded with gems. It tvas planned to 
capture and hold the glory of Spring to compensate for the 
darit cold rains of Winter, 

We know also, from documentary references, that animal 
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carpets were made at Hira and Nuroanyeh, at least from the 
tenth century, but both the Khusrau carpet and those of Hira 
are generally supposed to liave been either embroidered or 
wovtrn in a simple tapestry stitch like ftJiiUms. 'fhert is, how^ 
ever, no evidence for this assumption and a good deal against 
it. Even if they- were in a flat weave rather than in pile 
knotting, it is more probable iliat they followed the compli¬ 
cated technique of some of the fragiAents found at Fustat, 
for only these more intricate forms of weaving would have the 
body and durahiSity necessary for a very large floor covering. 

Moreover, there is no obvious reason why these could 
not have been pile carpets; for pile carpet weaving was well 
advanced in the first century A*D. Professor Kozloff brought 
back from his famous find in Mongolia, fragments of pile 
carpet more solid and thick than anything that we have from 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. It is true that the 
strands are not fastened into the warp and weft in accordance 
with modem systems of knotting, but this is a techmcaJ dis* 
tmetion only. It would have been perfectlycaayfor this style 
of pile weaving to reach Persia from the Far East through the 
channels of the silk trade which conveyed many ideas be¬ 
tween the two countries in the first centuries of our era, and 
that It did get to the west fairly early is proved by a pile frag¬ 
ment in the Arab Museum in Cairo. This is a tenth century 
pic«, as b shown by the style of the Kufic inscription and the 
te^ique is almost identical with that of the Kozloff pieces. 
The point cannot now be settled, nor can w e do more than 
|u<^ at the character of the carpels in the Samanid and 
fwljuk times; but in view' of the close mierTClations between 
e arts w cii then obtained, it is legitimate to infer from 
some of the textiles and the stucco and faioicc patterns what 
the cj^ts looked like, particularly as some of these patterns, 
especially ^me noted by Dr. Hiefstahl in Asia Minor, are 
emphati^ly textile in character so that if they were not 
translated into carpets we can only say, more's the pity. 
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The oontiniuty of tliemes through this long period is 
abundantly proved both by doeumeniiiry references to car¬ 
pets of animal combat and the hunt, and by reflections in 
contemporary pottery. a Garous bowl in the collection 
of Parish-Watson show's an elephant wearing a saddle blanket 
with an animal decoration. This blanket may have been an 
embroidery, but the necessity for durabilitj' in elephant trap¬ 
pings su^ests that it ought rather to have been the sound¬ 
est fabric the weavers of the time could supply. Again, since 
some of the carpets of the sixteenth century have elaborate 
medallions almost identical with those on some of the pottery 
of the twelfth and thirteenth century, it seems reasonable 
that the carpet weavers did not wait five centuries to see how 
admirably adapted this motif is to carpets. 

We know the carpets of the second half of the fifteenth 
century by the extremely clear and accurate renditions in the 
miniatures. Many of these carpets, usually rather small, are 
in a style continued in the sixteenth century, probably at 
Tabriz, They seem to have had a beauty of colour and disign 
never surpassed in later times. 

The existing masterpieces were ail produced in the six¬ 
teenth century. The revival of national enthusiasm that in¬ 
fused every level of life at that ume with new zest and con¬ 
fidence was reflected in a series of majestic carpete that ’were 
net'er rivalled elsewhere, worthy of the highest ideals of 
Persian art. 

The identification of the great Persian carpets b import¬ 
ant, not merely for the convenience of a definite nomenclature 
but because it is essentia) to the understanding of the evolu¬ 
tion of textile design in Persia and for determining the rela¬ 
tions of the carpets to the other arts and to the local culture. 

The classification by designs, so acutely carried out by Dr. 
Bode and Dr. Kuehnel,* the only method available at the 

•Wilhdm Bode, revised by Ertut Kuebnel, Am^uc Rugs from the New 
Eait, Kew York, 
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time, has led to a designation by pattern rather than by pro¬ 
venance, so that wc hear of Tree Carpets, Hunting Carpets 
and Vase Carpets. But these types were created at one time 
and another in many different centres and diere are often 
more signiffcant retations lietw'een pieces that fall into differ¬ 
ent fdasscs under this method tiian between pieces in the 
same class. 

The identiffcation by provenance is exceedingiy difficult 
for the native literature tells us almost nothing, the ,4nib 
geographers arc vague and the Eurripean tra^tllers, while 
they were often impressed by the beauty of carpets that they 
saw, are seldom specific. Moreover, such an imperial art 
tended to become cosmopolitan, for neither distance nor cost 
restrained the ambitions of the royal patrons and the court 
was supplied vnth the finest creations from every province. 
The suc^ of one style inspired rival looms to copy or to 
attempt improvements so that the patterns are widely dis- 
mbuted and mingled and each effort is apt to be special and 
individual. 

We do know from various records dial in the great days 
arpets were woven In Tabria. Hamadan, Shuster, Kerman, 
Yazd, Joahaghan. Kaahan, Sabsewar, Tus and Herat, but 
just what carpets were woven where ia nest to impossible to 
say now. It is fmrly easy, by means of stylistic and technical 
analyses, to divide the existing carpets into reasonably well- 
defined groups. It is possible also to assign some of these 
groups TO some of these towns, but there are rug wcavbg 
locahues to which we can assign no types and there are types 
for which we have as yet no localities. 

To Norffi-w^t P^ia, probably the vicinity of Karabagh, 
With a good deal of confidence, a group of 
medallion ca^ts of rather simple well-planned design 
fhig, 6o), A few of these seem to have been developed to the 
utmost limits of the technique then available, with magnifi¬ 
cent cartoons prepared by illuminators or miniaturists, 'fhe 
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Milan Hunting carpet and a beaudfu] carpel in perfect con¬ 
dition owned by Sir Joseph Diiveen are noteworthy ex¬ 
amples, ob^^ousiy especially made for the court. It is thb 
type from which the Turkish Ushak rugs were derived, and 
at the beginning they followed the Persian tnodela very 
closely in both colour and pattern. 

A second type from the same general region which Dr. 
Martin with good reason assigns to Tabriz are smalier, more 
elaborate in design and finer in weave (Fig. 6i), They are 
usually marked by a round medailion and beautiful systems 
of arabesques. Green is the colour one remembers in connec¬ 
tion with this group. The moat famous examples arc the 
Baker carpet at the Metropolitan Museum,* a quite similar 
piece in the Pads Musde des Arts Dicoratifs-j- and the 
Lobanov carpet in the Hermitage. 

A highly indh'idual and particularly sumptuous group of 
silk carpets was probably woven in Kashan (Fig, 6i). In 
general, the gimmd is an intense crimson. They frequently 
have distinguished quatrcfoil scalloped meddlions, ara¬ 
besques of exceptional elegance and often natural or fantas¬ 
tic animals, 'Fhe outstanding examples are the carpet in the 
Musie des Gobelins; one gh-^en by Dr. Bode to the Schloss 
Museum in Berlin; another given, by Peytei to the Louvre J; 
one in the collection of Mr. Joseph Widener of Philadelphia; 
three in the Altman Collection in the Metropolitan Museumg; 
and one given by Mr. EdseT Ford to the Detroit Museum. 
The perfect mastery of the pattern, with drawing that any 
painter might envy, the fineness of the weaving, the luxury 
of the surface and the intense yet mellow colours bring these 
carpets near to the height of the art and their merits are suf¬ 
ficient to atone for occasional deficiencies in planning which 

*Sqrre and Trctiktrdd^ itL pi. 33^ 34. 
fKoechjin-^Mi^rpnf Orieitlfll Art,, pi. Ixxxyt. 
tSirrc unci Trcnkw»Ui» ap^ dl. pl^ 40. 

{darrtJind TrcnkwnJd-, iip- di, p|. 3^. 
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seem to be the resuh of an unadjusted combination of 
cartoons,* 

From Eastern Persia there came, in the sixteenth century, 
a group of luxuHoua anhnal carpets and prayer rugs, nearly 
aU on a field of deep cnnison, somewhat like that of the 
Ivashan carpets. The most notable examples are a pair, one 
of which, the so-called Emperor Carpet,f Is ovTned by Mrs. 
Rockefeller hfcConruck of Chicago, while the pendant is still 
in the Austrian, State Collection.^ Another carper of thiw 
group, but without animals, made at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, has long been one of the chief treasures 
of the Shrine of Imam Rka in Mashad (Fig. 64). The 
patterns of these carpets are built up on double and triple 
systems of spiral vines with lotus and peony fiowera and 
o^er blossoms interapereed. The AuBtrian pair are mag¬ 
nificently enriched with various real and fanciful animals, 
often engaged in furious combat. The borders of this 
type arc particularly magnificent. Only that of the Austrian 
silk Hunting Carpet, wjiich is by common consent one 
of the great documents in the history of the decorative arts, 

surpass them. 'Fhe ingenious way in 
which swinging vmes and great palmettcs are united agd yet 
separated by complicated rhythms, terminating in majestic 
comer designs, represents a high watermark in carpet 
desi^ng. The scheme has a quality and authority which is a 
r^It of long planning and experiment, for wc find it 
clearly anticipated in its major outlines, especially in the 
planning of the comer ornaments, as far back as the four- 
t^tli century, for example in the beautiful stucco mihiab of 
toe M^jid-i-Jami of Isfahan that was made by order of 
Sultan Chodahenda Shah. 

vJl^. Art in .Americ, 


ta 
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Trenltwmld. op, dt, Vt>I. I, p|, i-j. 
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This small group of sixteenth century Eastern Persian 
carpets was succeeded by a mass production following the 
same general format (Fig. 63). These carpets are commonly 
called Isfahans, but the centre of W'eavbg was most probably 
Herat, for Adam Olearius says in 1635, about the time that 
these carpets were being most abundantly produced, that 
it was at Herat that the finest carpets were being woven,* 
More widely known and more extravagantly praised than 
any other type, they are often supposed to represent the 
acme of the art, but while the beat examples do achieve a 
combination of stateliness and elegance, of technical com¬ 
petence and glowing colour that entitle thein to high rank, 
this is true oby of a relatively small proportion of the exist¬ 
ing pieces. Later examples, while often attractive floor de¬ 
corations, rarely attain artistic importance. The very fact 
that they were produced in such numbera and repeated, over 
such a long period, essentially the same design doomed them 
to increasing inferiority»for great draigning requires, first, 
time for reflection and espertment which is rarely granted 
where quantity is the aim; and, second, it calls for intense in¬ 
tellectual and emotional eSbrt. With repetition the necessary 
tension slackens and the design becomes commonplace in 
conception and lifeless and then clumsy in detail. Because 
there are so many so-called Isfahan rugs of each succeeding 
decade, all adhering to the same basic scheme, a consecutive 
series of them provides a most instructive demoostraiion 
of the degeneration of design tliat marked the decline of 
carpet-weaving in the seventeenth century. 

The growing demand for carpets at the Indian courts, and 
especially for merchandise for the European markets, led to 
the establishment of looms in North India which produced 
the same type in immense quantities. At tlie beginning, 
apparently, both the overseers and the weavers were 

•Ailim OlrtriiM, Rdition de Voyagic «i Moatxnie, Tartario rt Perit. 
PftTM 1639. p. 52 &* 
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PeralauSf but the carpets soon take on a distinctly Indian 
charaaer. The double system of patterns i.vas suppressed, 
the characteristic cnrichtnent of idotid l^nds, particuiarlT 
those set at oblique angles, and the small Chinese cloud fonns, 
as well as man y other tricks of design and weaving typical of 
the Persian worki were omitted. The patterns frequently are 
rigid and a rather disagreeable rose tone, which had been used 
sparingly and with discrimination by the Persians, is given 
a larger place than commends itself to Western taate. 

As for true Isfahan carpets, strictly speaking there are 
none. No contemporary document saving one single cryptic 
sentence from a careless observer, ascrib^ carpet-weaving to 
Isfahan and there is^ on the other hand, definite evidence to 
the contrary. Thus Raphael du Alans* specifically affirms 
that only a few poor carpets were being made there and says 
dial the weavers could scarcely make a iiving. The ejrtremely 
high lime content of the Isfahan water makes tlie proper 
washing and dyeing of w'ool there an expensive and on- 
satisfactory process. Even with all the resources of modem 
chemistry the water cannot be made adequate to the finest 
results. Where there is a great carpet industry, there is fine 
water. This is a basic principle for the identification of rug¬ 
weaving centres. 

However, there is one group of carpets that might reason¬ 
ably be designated Isfahan because they were woven under 
the influence of the court, primarily at the rime of Shah Abbas 
the Great, expressed the court taste and were controlled in 
design, at least to some extent, by court artists and the royal 
paironit (Fig, 63). These arc the carpets usually known as 
Vase carpets, for in many of them we find a vase holding 
sprays of fruit blossoms. Ii is, however, an unfortunate 
name because there are many of the type in which the vase 
does iM>t appear. The mt^t typical design is a sequence of 
gnmdiose flower forms set on an almost invisible ogival 

•EltqjhwJ du Mans. TEtst de la Pent', 1661, 
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lattice, cm either r fed or a blue ground. Others have elabor¬ 
ate patterns of arabesques, and still others delightful milfe 
fieurs on a rose ground, such as an exquisite little piece in tlie 
Kelekiau Collection (Fig< 66), 

At their hnest these carpets are, in the Judgment of many 
shrewd critics, aitiattcally tlie most satisfying of all Persian 
carpets. Tliey were w'pvwt, by ihe common consent of all 
Eocd traditions, in a lovely little mountain town called Josh- 
aghnn Gliali, or Joshaghan the Carpet Town, on the south¬ 
west slopes of the Kohmd Mountains, commanding a wide 
and delightful vicw of the plain that opens towards Isfahan 
sixty odd miles away. Because of its beautiful location, its 
delicious water and fair orchards it became a favourite sum¬ 
mer place for the nobles of Isfalian. It was the carpets made 
here, with their heavy double warp and regal patterns, that 
for the most part adorned the palaces of Isf ahan , Ooly a few 
have been found in mosques and very few reached Europe. 
They vi'ere specifically a Persian product, conceived in the 
Persian taste and made for Peisian connoisseurs. 

Jnsliaghao Ghali was, apparently, also the seat of manu¬ 
facture of anotlier group of carpets all hut tw'o of which have, 
on the contrary, been found in Europe and which were 
almost all madr as presents for European monarchs or 
princes, done in a style conceived to flatter and impress their 
alien taste, I’hese am the so-called Polonaise carpets, luxuri¬ 
ous creations in silk and metal thread, materials that make a 
lavish display that smacks Just a little ol^the desire to impress 
the foreign potentates. The name Polonaise became attached 
to them beoause the first ones exhibited, in the Paris Exposi¬ 
tion of tfiSy, came from the Caartorisky Collection and were 
presumed to l^e products of the Mersherski factory in Poland 
which did produce rugs, though of quite a different character, 
and also silk girdles in imitation of the Persian striped scarves.* 

Authior'^ Brdck on PolonBue Rug, The tntie rnarimial StiuUe, VoL 

LXXVI. p. S3S. 
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Having been mode perhaps primaril;^ to please the Etiro- 
pcans, these carpets are scimewhat different in both pattern 
ami colour from any other Persian type, though there arc 
abundant indicaiions of their Persian author shi p. The de¬ 
signs are, for the most part, rich, cold, and although some- 
thnes intricate, a little obvious when compared to the great 
styles uf the sixteenth centuiy, ilie drawing is relaxed to 
broad, luxurious rhythms, lltere is rarely, saving in the 
earliest pieces, anything brisk, alert or sharp. Far more 
coloura are used, in the elaborate examples, than in any 
other style of rug and, save for a few' darker shades for ac¬ 
cent, or an occasional panel in deep crimson, they are almost 
all in high-keyed tones; turquoise, pale green, orange, light 
ydlow, safimn and vermilion. In the inferior examples, of 
which there are some hundreds, the colours are wcalc and 
confused and the drawing crowded and clumsy, hut in the 
finest ones there are unexpectedly novel and gorgeous colour 
harmonies that give them genuine splendour* Tlse metal 
thread is so lavishly used that often hi^ the surface is silver 
and gold, and when well preserved, as it often is, the ciTect 
of opulence surpasses anything ever wrought in the textile 
art. 

Tljere is a small class of kliilim or tapestry wo\'en rugs 
usually associated with the so-called Polonaise type (Fig. 
67). These exhibit often an even more lavish use of silver 
and gold than the Polonaise and, thanks 10 thek flat, hard 
surface, the designs are unifornily more clean and crisp. In 
general the colours are superlatively clear and fresh; deep 
ciimson, ligltt emerald, bright turquoise are admirably 
foiled by the clear |^ld and stilt bright silver. These carpets 
were probably woven at Jebaz, a town between Yazd Jin. fl 
Kerman. 

As the wealth of Persia declined after the death of Shah 
Abbas, all the other looms seem to have diminished In im¬ 
portance except tliose of Joshaghan. On account of tlieir 
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proximity to the cmm they maintained their prosperity imn 
the eighteenth centurj' and weavers even migrated there 
from other centres. The last great demonstiauon of tlie art 
b a set of carpets made in Joshaghan for the tomb of Shah 
Abbas n in Kum (Fig. 6S). The tomb itself was covered by 
one of the Polonaise type hut with vases in the design. For the 
floor there is a scries of derivations of the later Vase carpet 
style. 

Tile eighteenth century Joshaghan mgs have a firm tex¬ 
ture, pure, soft and wellnximposed colours and clear drawings 
but they are somewhat perfunctory in pattern. The design 
consists always of a sequence of floral motifs, usually with 
many sprays of fruit blossoms, almost always on a cherry- 
red ground with a narrow, dark blue border. 

In Herat, also, creditable carpets w'cre still being made, 
notably a fine edition gf the rosette and leaf pattern which in 
the eighteenth century was open and well spaced though 
later the design became crowded and confused. These eigh¬ 
teenth century carpets suffer only by comparison with their 
classical predecessors. In themselves they are altogether 
charming, 

A wide range of carpets produced in the Eastern and 
Southern Caucasus region might fairly be classed as Persian 
also, for the district was? politically part of Persia ihrou^ the 
Middle Ages, except fur brief occupations by the Turks, 
and it was Persia that furuiEhed the ideals and models for the 
local arts {cf, p. 239). Nearly all the important Persian car¬ 
pets were known and copied there, mcluiiing the North¬ 
west Persia medallion type, Herats and Vase carpets. For the 
most part the technique was very coarse, so that the fluid de¬ 
signs of the originals took on a certain geometrical rigidity 
and angularity of outline, but this gave to the finest of them, 
such as the Dragon carpets, an emphatic, challenging force. 
The weavers, who probably for the most part worked with¬ 
out cartiHtns, as is shown by an analysis of the carpets them- 
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selves, contributed a good deal of their native style, 
particularly in the rich and intense colour schemes whicli are 
distinctly different from the Persian prototypes. 

The largest and besi-^knovra group are the so-called Dragon 
carpets which were made in Kuba and some of tlie surround¬ 
ing villages, principally in the seventeenth century, with 
somewhat coarsened derivatives in the eighteenth century. 
By a strange comedy of errors these were, for a long time, 
drought to he Armenian, a view has now been generally 
given up, despite a recent enei^etrc attempt to revive it.* 

With the coming of die nineteenth century with its poverty, 
economic and political disorganisation and the donunation 
of the culturally uncouth court of the Knjars, carpets of high 
artistic merit censed to be made in Persia. In a few cities 
technlcai competence >vas kept alive and the colours re¬ 
mained good, but artistic understanding all but vanished. In 
Herat, Kerman, Joahaghan, Feraghjm, Bijar and Tabriz 
Middle and Low Sdioo! carpets were still made of beautiful 
material and colour, admitahle if imtnsptred examples of a 
decorative ait. Various nomadic tribes in mountain villages 
also continued ilieir time-old standards, producing some gen¬ 
uinely handsome fabrics, of which a deli^tfuJ Bakhriari in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum may serve as a good example. 

But by the second half of the nineteenth century even 
these rugs liad seriously deteriorated. The weavers in the 
major centres but dimly recall the classical styles, Misunder- 
shKxl patterns are dissolved in meaningless intricades, 
beautiful motifs are recalled only hy clumsy vestigial distor¬ 
tions, problems of arrangement are neglected or confused and 
although these carpets remain incomparably superior to any 
t)pe of tioor decoration devised elsewhere, thi^ are so far 
from tlie standards of earlier days that it is painful to soc 
ihem together. 


^Fufthm- {jbtcuiidian tjf ih« problem will the Surrey 
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Yet though the ait has to tmuy seemed thoroughly 
doomt»j, there are now encouraging signs of a revival. The 
gOTemment has already taken a lively interest in the problem 
and in various centres certain foreign manu^cturers and 
native weavers alike are taking oonscientious and intelligent 
measures to recover the ancient glories of an art ao important 
for Persia's fame and wealth. Skill and industry there is 
aplenty, some of the lost dye secrets have been recovered, 
the materials ^ployed are in many quarters being improved 
and designcEs are refreshing their inspiration hy studies of 
the old carpets that remain in Persia anH by adapting patterns 
from the old tile panels, especially those of the mosques of 
Isfahan, patterns particularly adapted to ru^ because the 
work of the same artists who planned the great carpets. A 
more discriminating taste on the part of European and 
American buyers and a willingness to pay for necessarily 
cjtpemrvc artistic quality when it appears, will provide the 
final essential to the revival of an art the world cannot afford 
to lose. 
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Chapter VI 
TEXTILES 

FIerodotus was impressed by the sumptuous raimeni of the 
Persians and Solomon tvaa never so gloiiously arrayed as the 
Peraian Kings from Cyrus to Shah Ahhaa. Herodotus' words 
are confirmed by hints in the Bible and the figural reliefs 
of the Achasmenians show garments that are aimpte but 
rich in coIdut and of beautiful drapery. 

During Sasanian times the textile art touched one of the 
high marks in history. Inspired partly, perhaps, by Chinese 
mudels and technique, encouraged by the lavish patronage 
of Rome, and flattered by B^'zantine imitators, the master 
weavers did ttieir utmost, liings wiio conceived them¬ 
selves the surrogates of God and hence regarded their per¬ 
sons as especially sacrosanct, demanded fitting raimcni and 
apparently gave ample support to the industry. Damasks 
of exquisite fineness with striking heraldic patterns in a 
stately symmetry, became all the rage from Europe to China 
and left a permanent mark on the textile art of the world, 
setting for subsequent weaving in Persia a high and inspiring 
standard. 

Less than two score fragments of these silks have been pre¬ 
served and these only by beneficent chance, prindpaliy in 
western tombs or treasuries. That some of these pieces were 
interwoven with gold we know from Chinese records but 
none now exist. The design of these Sasanian damaska com¬ 
monly consists of circles, the circumferenoe often uTOa- 
mented with pearl spots, though a very fine example such as 
the famous piece in the Schloss Museum* in Berlin, mav 
have a aeries of minor circles on the band, each enclosing an 
animal. This Berlin piece, perhaps the largest and most 
sumptuous of all, shows a richly caparisoned cavalier under a 
highly stj'lizcd palm tree. Sometimes in place of the drcles 
•til- Otm Von Falkt^ Dccsormtivc Silki^ fi|[. 69, 
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there arc relatively stuail QCtagonal panels. Within these units 
are horscmeti, usually hunters, or animals or birds, sym* 
metrically conironted. As many as a half-do2cn units may be 
included m one repeat, but they are arranged in sudi a per¬ 
fectly patterned mosaic that there is never a sense of cither 
crowding or confusion. Fianr motifs are confined to a highly- 
conventionalised tree that is sometimes placed betw een tlie 
confronted figures and a conventional flower spray, probably 
a rose, that aonietimes decorates the frame of the rondel or 
panel. Such damasks are mentioned in Chinese records as 
early as the sLvth century, for the Chltiese saw llie Persian 
Emperors so cloaked. They were early imported into China 
and nionarchs intermediate between Persia and China paid 
tribute to dieir Ciiincse overlords in Persian textiles.* 

it has been thought that in the Acbaemenian times the 
Persian colour scale was rather limited and harsh, at least 
such seems to be die evidence of the polychrome architec¬ 
ture. However this may be, by Sasanian times the Persians 
had demonstrated their mastery of rich and soplilstlcated 
colour harmonics. These Sasanian textiles are not brilliant, 
but they are very impressive. 'ITie noble Berliii piece Is on a 
ground of midnight blue, with the figures and omamentation 
in lighter blue, crimson, and a golden yellow, ITie Dragon 
piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum is in delicious 
tones of fresh green. 'I'he Saint Cuneberr textile ui Cologne 
b in a fine crimson, blue, green and white.-j' As far as we can 
tell, tlie colour schemes of otlier peoples at thb time were 
immeasurably inlerior. Those of Rome for example were 
meagre and obvious, and it is no wonder that the later Roman 
grander indulged in ruinous rivalries for the acqubitlon of 
these aristocratic textiles. 

The rich and delicate damasks were not, however, the only 
textiles of note produced in Persia at thb time. A single 

^Laijficr, p- 488. 
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fragment of tapestry, flow tn the Hermitage, with a typical 
heraldic bird, sunilar to one that decorates a Sasaoian dam¬ 
ask in the Vatican library,* wrcFught on a scarlet ground, is 
the sole witness of the early mastery in Petaia of this import¬ 
ant technique which the Persians perhaps acquired from 
their Egyptian conquests. They probably developed this type 
of weaving extensively, judging from the documentary 
references to wall hangings in the palaces. 

The textile art did not suffer from the Arabic conquest. 
Him whoin the Caliph delighted to honour, was decked in 
gorgeous robes until this custom necessitated an extensive 
manufactory as an adjunct to the palace whether of the 
Caliph, the Emperor, or the Prince. Fine weaves w-ere 
needed, moreover, not only for robes of honour but also for 
cushion covers, wall hangings, curtains, military bannera, 
and liorse trappings. Literary references and fragments re- 
co^xTed in Mesopotamia, and in far greater abundance, in 
Egypt, show how important and erctensive the textUe arts 
were during the period of the Caliphate, 

Remains from Persia itself are again painfully meagre, 
always for the same dreadful reason, the Mogul cataclysm. 
In general, those few examples that are left continue the 
Sasanian tradition. The most famous doma&k of tiie early 
Islamic period is the great elephant stuff in tire Berlin 
Museum which can with confidence be dated before the 
ninth centuryThis is almost pure Sasanian in style. By 
die tenth century the typical Persian scheme of the cudosing 
circle was disappearing, and the famous elephant stuff of the 
Louvre which can be dated about 950 is in the funu of a panel 
with wide bardeis.:|; 

Although the elephant stuff has sumew'hat broken away 
from the rather hieratic Sasanian tiaditlon, it is still formal 

Von op. ctl. tt. 

flU. Vop Fnlko, ciii 95^ 
till. Vorii Falke, dl* fig. 03. 
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and sedate and a long isray from the more naturalistic styles. 
These are generally supposed to be due to the influx of 
Chinese influence in the fifteenth and sixteenth centurieB, but 
tliere Is specific dcxximentai^' evidence that at this time also 
silks that were decorated with flowers were in common use. 
In the tenth century we read that members of the court at 
Ray were garbed in many coloured clothes, that light 
flowered silks composed whole costumes, and that a favourite 
poet, az-Za'farani, afleed. the Vizier for a present of one of 
these costumes* Again, in the year toot the Caliph of Bagh¬ 
dad was given, as a propitiatory gift to smooth the way to a 
coveted dtle, ten Susan flowered silts.f Tliese flowered 
silks evidently came from Eastern Persia also, as Ibn Haukai 
reports that Marv exported flowered silica to Tabaristan,J 
It is impossible to classify the few fragments tha t remain 
from early Islamic times, but we do know frorn con¬ 
temporary documents wdtere they were made. Herat turned 
out a fine gold brocade^ that was frequently cited in con¬ 
temporary literature and Ntshapur|| produced two styles, 
one called ftimk/ta and the other nak/i. Tabriz made cendaU 
a sumptuous kind of sillc.** Sultanieh was evidently also an 
important manufacturing centrc.ff Cendjil was produced 
there and much raw silk was received from the silk-produc¬ 
ing regions. 

Again, there is but one known example of tlie tapestry of 
this period. This is a heavy ailic textile showing on a blue 
green ground a crowned sphinx in the toils of a serpent, ren- 

*A. Mex, Die Retmuancie do Itlmrix, tlcidclbuB, 19U, p. 96, quoting 
lilt, in, 33,4 !«]. inad, II, 3x0. 

tMez, iif. at, p. T34, fbn il Cum, i£ 4 t]< 

at. p. 43An, quotina Itm Hxuibl, 316. 

SHeyd, Hialaint du Conunewe du Levoni U, p. £97, dting {bn Sattuti. 
CUvijo, A'lu'icand, Rurham, 

t|I-lcyd, 0^. at. II, pp.597,6p9,cIttiiB llm Sitma. 

••Heyd, II, p, 697. don* Ibn Bamiu U, jii f III. Gi; CWqn, 

113, iiSf i ^Urkand, Bubaro, 35!. 

ffHeyd, qp. df. p. 701, citing dadlDi p. »^+- 
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dered in red. The weave is a complex modification of the 
true lapeairy lechniquei 

The delicacy and complication of this weaving is wholly 
in the character of the period, for at this time there was evi- 
dent a general tendency toward technicat virtuosity aU over 
the lalamic world, probably due to competition for the 
favour of the Ahbasid court at Baghdad. The pictorial art, on 
the other hand, was almost wholly in abeyance as there 
W'cre no gifted, mi m ature painters lo produce the designs* 
Consequently, the weavers Itad, apparently, no bettermodeb 
than the rather archaic pottery or metal work that was still 
continuity the Sasanian traiiition. Hence, while the tecbitique 
IS highly sophisticated, the pattern remains naive. In spite of 
this, or perhaps because of It, thb piece has the archaic tiierita 
of simplicity and directness. It proclaims the eternal story of 
the conflict between good and e^dl that in its infinUe varia¬ 
tions has been one uf the principal themes O'! Persian artists 
for thousands of years. 

Fragments that have made ihetr way into European 
treasuries show that the textile art continued to flourish, but 
until the coming of the Sdjuks, despite finesse of technique 
and beauty of colour, they are nut artistically important, 
.^ihetlcally more successful than tlie pictorial urstiles were 
the inscription banners with the splendid Kuiic script that 
was at this moment at the heiglu of its austere beauty. 'Fhese 
are rendered in white on red or black on red or yellow on 
blue, Thb new style was thoroughly understood by the 
weavers and thoroughly mastered. iTicsc axe not yet fully 
apprecbied in the west where the ssthetic ^*8106 of t^i- 
grapliy is not understood but there b an exceptionally fine 
example in the Institute of Arts in Detroit, and a magnificent 
whole coat with two kinds of Kufk letters on bright blue, 
evidently from the same place and time as the E^roit piece, 
in the Textile Museum of Washington. 

By the end of the twelfth century we meet a wholly new 
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dispensation. Whether ttiis was due to Chiniese mHueoce 
brought in by the Sdjuks or to a progresatve refmement of aU 
the crafts of the time under this most notable dyn asty we can¬ 
not say, but the materials recovered horn graves at Ray prove 
dmt once more Persian designers and tveavers had attained 
one of the highest levels in the history of Uie art. These sheer 
silk damasks have very simple colour schemes. Two especi¬ 
ally fine examples in the collection of JMr* Robert Woods 
Bliss are rendered in white on white, the pattern revealed by 
the change of the weave. Otliers are in violet on cream. They 
are woven with incredible fineness and arc so light it seems 
they would disappear at a breath. The drawing achieves a 
d^ree of exquisiteness and delicacy never surpassed in any 
silk. The old Sasanian themes still survive^ circles enclosing 
derivations of Lite tree of life with confronted birds or ani¬ 
mals, but they are on a mucli smaller scale, as a rule, and are 
mterpreied with a lighter touch (Fig. 69). Occasionally there 
are persontti^es sudi as the figure td a woman, probably Bibi 
gar Uatiou, Queen of Ray, on the mo pieces in the Bliss 
Collection. 

At the same time we find the first rendition In textiles of 
the newly developed Islamic geometric style \vith complex 
polygons and irregular compartments enclosed by ea- 
trelacs worked otrt with splendid force and ingenuity, llie 
old and the new is combined in a fragment belonging to 
Indjoudjtan, of Paris, ia.whicli an entrelac compartment is 
filled with the paired figures in the dertvol Sasanian style. 
Kufic insenptLons also appear in this type of design, but 
they are now introduced only as decorative details in small 
panels. The shafts of the letters in. the finest esamples are as 
thin and fimi as If drawn with a mechanical drawing pen. 

Proto-Islamic motifs are here revived, too, ami fdestes 
of running animals engaged in scrolling foliage reappear with 
a new selection of beasts that bespeak the Beljuk interest ui 
hunting. One of the principal centres of weaving at this time 
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fieems to have been Ray, for Mr, Rowland Read has found 
there number? of very light loom weight*; but it is certain 
that silhs were also made m other place* vvhosc products are 
not yet properly identified—for example, Ardistan,* where a 
great deal of silk was manufactured as early as the tenth 
century, and probably Sari,f where there was a textile in¬ 
dustry also in the tenth century. 

Printed silk fabrics of the same designs as the brocades 
were produced in some quantity in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They simulated the damasks reasonably well, and 
of course, were mitnitdy quicker and Jess expensive to make, 
An interesting example ia in the Boston Musettm of Fine 
Arts. A very early example of tliis type, probably tenth cen¬ 
tury, in the Mus^ de Tisaua in Lyons, shows large circles in 
fawn and ivory on a rather faded green blue. A sported hawk 
is holding a sparrow, and there are a lion imd deer quite in 
the style that appear? on some of the so-called Gabri ^ence. 

Of the Persian textiles of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries w’e know very ti ttle. No doubt they were infiuenced 
by an increasing importation of Chinese motifs and work¬ 
men which followed the repeated ineuxsions of the Moguls 
and the opening of safe traffic on all the old caravan route* 
to the Far East. 

There is one outstanding group of brocades of the pericHi 
with Persian affiliations that is something of a problem. Of 
these, the finest is a group of eight vestments, formerly in 
the Marienkirche in Danizig, and now in the Museum there. 
Some of these are heavily brocaded in gold on a plain ground, 
one very fine one ha* the brocade patterns arranged in van- 
coloured stripes. The gold brocading b very masaive, the 
patterns deep cut, and in some there are emphatically ren¬ 
dered brocaded iiiscrrptiona, one mentioning "The Sultan— 

*Gur Lv Stnnge, L«tid» of the EaMem CE]iphiite,p. 20S, quinina bom 

multh ft. 

t<juy L« Sistage, of., p, 370, quadng fivm Mulwddusi. 
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the Wise.” The most important motifs in the decoration are 
a vigorousty draTAn lotus and ogivu! palmettes with a t!amc- 
tike iringc, a pattern that was developed with great enthusU 
asm in Western Asia after the fourteenth century and which 
had already been anticipated in some earlier pottciy, A num¬ 
ber of fragments of this style of brocade are scattered in 
various museiims, induding an admirable one with animals 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It is usual to ascribe striped snids to W’estem Asia, 
Baghdad, Syria and Arabia, but there is no reason to believe 
that this basic textile formula was not equally appreciated in 
Persia. In the period front 'which we have a quantity of ex¬ 
amples, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we find an 
extensive development of fttHpes and we know that the 
device of parallel bands carrying alternately inscriptions and 
patterns, such as appears on one of the Dantzig pieces and the 
Victoria and Albert fragment, is quite Persian, appearing as 
early as the twelfth century, for the Bobrinsky sUver>en' 
crusted bronze kettle m the Hermitage dated 1165 gives 
much the same effect as these brocades. Indeed the scheme 
of tills bronze with the alternate lines of inscriptions and of 
animats ie essentially Identical with that of the Victoria and 
Albert piece. Muqqadassi specifically mentions striped stuffs 
that were made in Ray in the tenth century.* 

It has frequently been suggested that these pieces were 
woven in Cliina for the w^cstem market, on the ground that 
while the pattern has a western Asiatic quality, there are 
traces of Chinese technique. On die cither hand, an attribu- 
tbn to Syria or Egypt has also been, advocated. The Dantzig 
vestments have been attributed to Persia also. One of the 
arguments for the western attribution has been the form of 
the lotus which is very much like that adopted in Egypt in 
the early fourteenth century, for which El Nasr had such an 
enthimasm that it was called the Nasiri fiower.This form of 

*Guy he Stnmgc, cif., p. ^70^ quudiL^ Crum Miikjddjmi, 
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the lotus was transmitted from the East via Persia, and the 
Persians made quite as much use of it as the Egyptians. It 
appears with, great frequency and wnth perfect beauty in 
fourteenth century stucco, such as tliat in the Mausoleum of 
Haroun ar-Rashid at Tus, of which a fragment is in the 
Pennsylvania Museum, and the lotus was never more 
charmingly rendered tlian in the pane] across the top of the 
stucco mihrab of Sultan Uljaitu in the Maajtd-l-JaTni of 
Isfahan (cf, p, 41) dated 1310, 

It has also been held that Sultan Is a peculiarly western 
title, but it was equally common in Persia,particularly in the 
fourteenth century and was the accepted designation for 
Itkhan princes. But we are not confined to general considera¬ 
tions. There was one prince who ruled in Nlazanderan in the 
fourteenth century^ approximately at the same time that the 
Dantzig brocades were made, whose accepted designation 
was " the Sultan- — the 

How is it possible to have such a combination and balance 
of Chinese,Syrian, Egyptian, and Persian elements? Chinese, 
Syrian, western and Persian influences came together at this 
time at one great and very prod.uciive centre, Samarkand. 
The lavish court of Tamerlane stimulated an tnonnous pro¬ 
duction of textiles for the Lord of the World, antf hie wives 
and courtiers required the richest stuffs, not only for tubes 
and maniJcs, cushions and carpets, but actually to build 
their palaces; for they dwelt, not in brick and stone, but in 
mansions entirely fabricated of priceless silks.* These were 
characterisal by very heavy gold brocading, and some of 
them were woven in stripes.f To be sure, some of the silks 
used in Samarkand were imported from China, hut the best 
Chinese grad» were not brocaded but p]iiin.| Tor the weav¬ 
ing of the brocades Tamerlane had created liJs own industry 

•airijo, pji, nS-iAS. ^nm. 

top. at. p. 

ol. p. isa f. 
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in Samarkand* doubtless with some Ciiinese workers, but 
also with craftsmen brought from Damascus,* Here were 
made laytuni and kincobs, crapes, taffetas and tercenals. It 
seems most probable tliat these ambig^ious broeaxiea in which 
the east and west of the oriental world are commingled, were 
fashioned in the city w'here east and west had been brought 
together to exalt the glory of the great Conqueror, 

The lifteenih century, though an age of political uncer¬ 
tainty and confusion, saw in the petty states and dynasties 
into which Persia was divided, the development of some of 
the important arts to a high degree of perfection. Under the 
influence O'f great bibliophiles such as Shah Rukh, the 
nephew of Tamerlane, miniature painting, illumination and 
book cover designing attained a superlative quality. This was 
soon reflected in tlie work of the weavers, and at the be¬ 
ginning of the aixteenth century the brocades took on a pic- 
tori^ quality that showed their dose dependence on the 
work of die painters. Although tlie old decorative traditions 
still fundamentally controlled all the patterns, Qiinese motifs 
and, more especially, some elementa of Chinese styie, were 
now added. 

We are not left whoUy to surmise concerning tlie textiles 
of this period because the contemporary miniaturea are suf- 
flciently detailed to give us a good idea of the prmdpai types, 
the commonest of which were plain brocades, rose, salmon, 
pale green or blue, covered with repeating patterns of 
charmingly drawn animals in small scale, swimming ducks, 
foxes and flying cranes, apparently in the original wrought 
with great delicacy. Frequently gold thread was used alao. 
The style was obviously developed under Chinese influence. 
The determining factor in the textiles of the sixteenth 
century seems to have been the increasing application of the 
minlatuTe style, quite as much as the still further increase in 
Chinese influence with its tendency toward naturalism. 

•CUvyo, itp. at. p. aBf. 
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The cariv ^centh century textiles that have airrvned 
have, for the moat part, designs't«:enes from 
the Persian poets, the hysterical sufferings of Majnun In the 
desert bemoaning his perfect love, epLs^es from the Shah 
Namcli and scenes from the sporting life of the great kings 
with ihdr exciting hunts and hand to hand combats witii 
ferocious xvild beasts, as well as Hjnipler court scenes of 
a prince and his attendants. 

Technically, these brocades, vdiich seem to have come 
from Herat or the one hand and Tabriz on the other, though 
no positive attributions are possible, maintained the high 
standard of the prevroua gcRerations of weavers. They arc 
thick and dense with the surface soroetintes an smooth as 
parchment, sometimes having diagotial ridges that lend a 
little vivacity. On the whole, the colours are simple. 

Those usually assigned to Herat shoiv foliage and figures 
principally in white with delicate itmcs of blue and yellow 
on a crimson ground, but the same style also appears 
on a silvery grey blue groand, occasionffly on a straw 
yellow ground, sometimes on black, and there is one frag¬ 
ment in the ^'ashington Textile h/Iuseuin that Is on a deep 
blue. Some are merely white and yellow on black, such as a 
group of pieces signed by Ghiyaih, of which tiicre arc ex¬ 
amples in London, Paris, Lyons, Berlin, and Florence, 

One remarkable fragment that belongs to the so-called 
Tabriz type seems to follow a miniature by some painter of 
the school of Bihzad. It shows a caqjet executed with the 
knowledge and detail typical of some of the roiniatqns that 
can with the fullest conlidence be assigned to Biljzad p. 
izoj. It depicts a prince holding court out of doors, bison 
a yellow ground and the costumes, carpet, and other details 
are in various tones of blue, green, and crimson, whh a sur¬ 
prising and delightful admixture of black. It is line and 
closely troven without being teclmically extraordinary (Fig. 
70). 
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A unique variant of tiiis style, unfonunately only a frag¬ 
ment, also in the Washington TcKtik Museum must derh'e 
from some other centre^ perliaps one of the cities of Eastern 
Peraia. It depicts, with vigorous and telling stroke, a strid¬ 
ing demon, and a deer standing beside a pool, all rendered 
in two tones of green. 

Still another t]rpe seems to have come from Yazd. These 
pieces are so thic^ because of the mass of thrown threads 
loose across tlie back, that they seem almost spongy. The most 
conspicuous example of tlie tv’pe is a beautiful dated speci¬ 
men in the possession of Parlsh-Watson. The colour chord 
of this panel is a little different from that of any other ex¬ 
ample ^own. On a ground of intense emerald green two 
figures in pale red robes stand under a white blossoming 
tree. The date is 1571. 

The personnages brocades vary greatly in scale. The sim¬ 
plicity of colour of the Parish-WatsoD piece follow's the 
breadth and simplicity of the figures. The Bihxad school frag¬ 
ment is in a medium scale, those signed Ghiyath much 
smaller, while a long piece in the Victoria and Albert Alus- 
eum wrought in delicate tone of rose, pale green, turquoise, 
and silver white, challenges a painter's brush in the extmme 
fineness of the drawing. Each of the tiny compartments of 
which the design ia composed is a perfect picture W'ith many 
minute details. Like many examples of Persian art, this 
brocade makes a double appeal. It is beautiful when closely 
examined. At a little distance the specific patteniG are lost, 
but there remains an interesting general texture while at a 
somewhat greater distance die coniraating tonality of the 
various compartments have a aurpriaing carrying power. 
Thus seen, cither near or far, it is effective, and each quality 
reinforces the other. T'Jo provenance has been suggested for 
this piece. 

But even this masterpiece is surpassed by a silk brocade, 
discovered in 192^, by Emil Wterzbldd in one of the treasure 
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cheats of Prince Czartoriszki in the Kusko Castle. This h a 
piece wliich for sheer perfection of technique, vivaaty of 
drawing and ricluiess of colour is. not equalled hy any 
existing piece. The field is divided into a number of com- 
partmenis. Some are formed of an dght-pointed lobed star, 
alternating wUb an eight-pointed stiaight-sided star* The 
intervening spaces are composed of irregular compartments. 
The centra] star contains a portrait of a figure enthroned^ 
apparently Shall Tahmasp* The other stars cunLain various 
angels bearing gifts or playing on musical Instruments. In the 
smaller compariinents arc rendered a gneatvariety of animals, 
antelopes, ibexes, deer, liana and certain ^ntastic winged 
animals. In the amailest there are ninety-six different types 
of birds, no two alike, no twti in exactly U»c same positbn, all 
drawn with an accuracy, vivacity and ornithological pre¬ 
cision that Audubon might have envied. It is the most 
complete and accurate record of the birds of Peisia of this 
period that we have. The colours are the usual Persian range, 
golden 3^enow, blue, ivory and green. The drawing is im¬ 
peccable, and the weaving of remarkable fi ne n cfts . It i$ 
almost as light and thin as (he famous Seljuk damasks. 

Where the piece was woven cannot be said. Both Isfalian 
and Aaad produced textiles of excessive lightness; iVrdistan 
made fine silk, stuffs and Ivum and Saveh also had a weaving 
industry,* 

But the utmost splendour of the textile art was attained in 
the velvets. In the Keiekian Collection there arc some frag- 
ments of exquisite quality. One in two-toned green closely 
cojues some sixteenth century miniature with hunting scenes. 
By this time the virtuosity of the weavers was adequate to 
any task, and the diarging horsemen and fleeing attimaTu are 
nuracles of grace and speed, The tsitile is as (hi" as papery 
and of delicious tone. 

A few fragments exist of an cxtraordiiiaiy velvet tlie 

Stnnije, Duu Jusn of Ferun, t^omlon, 19x6,p. 40. 
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provenance of which we can only guess, depicting the 
Famous scene of Khusrau discovering Shlrin.* This velvet is 
unsurpassed anywhere for richness of colour. The deep 
cream coloured ground, the whole range of Ivory, yelltm' and 
safiron tones, the various shades of crimson and ruby, and 
the clear black and fresh white make an unchallengeable en¬ 
semble. It is a melancholy thought that hundreds of such 
velvets must at one time have existed. Now we have not even 
one whole piece. 

The velvets of Kashan were justly famous. Quite a number 
of fragments of unrivalled beauty exist. They sliow a denae 
surface with exact and dear drawing, a wide and harmonious 
range of dear and deep colours, and a massive enrichment in 
both silver and gold. They arc the acme of textile luxury but 
the)' are always controlled by a conception that holds them 
to a strong and sound design, and a particulariy fresh colour 
of blue with a liberal use of white and. staccato black accrats 
save them from a cloying richness* This is the culmination 
of the art of velvet. 

A notable group of Kasban velvet fragments were receutJy 
recovered in Russia. The largest piece of the group belongs 
now to the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston and other pieces 
arc in the MetropolUan Museum and the Washington Textile 
Museum, while a fine set is in the possession of Adolfo 
Loewi of Venice. They are in two markedly different styles, 
and fomicd originally part of two pavffions that probably 
longed to Suleiman the Magnificent. They show vtuied 
bunting scenes and in part follow some of the same cartoon 
as the famous silk hunting carpet of the Austrian State Col¬ 
lection. They reveal a totality and richness that Iiad not been 
antidj^ted.f 

One speetd class of heavy damasks of this period made 

tGcnrude Townsend, k Fenian Velvet fai Bulletin of the Boston 
i^lujKvm of Fine Atb. Vol, XXVI, p. 34* 
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for turbans, and they attained a veiy high quaUty both in 
weave and in design. The pattern ts arranged in hoTi2ontal 
stripes decorated with dower sprays, there is a narrow border 
W'tth some form of spot or diaper on either liide, and a deep 
end border, sometimes with metal thread, with spaced 
flowering plants. The tones are ah pastel save sometimes for 
an intense crimson or fresh green. They were often enriched 
with inconspicuouslv woven gold and stiver. 

Quite in the same spirit but woven in a dihierent school 
and probably at a different place is a group of rwo colour 
brocades in which again the patterns are rendered with ex¬ 
quisite daintiness yet wholly in terms of silhouettes. These 
silhouettes are as light as a frost tzaoery and the interior de¬ 
tails are si^gested by a brief but telling reserve of the ground, 
again, like so much of Persian art, done with precise judg¬ 
ment, not a line too much yet just enough to give a lively 
naturatism with the minimum means. All of the patterns ore 
cm a very small scale ariid at a little distance would be lost in 
the general shimmer, but dose at hand they are quite worthy 
of the miniature painters who undoubtedly designed them. 
It is surprising w’hat complex scenes can be thus minutely 
rendered in a Umited medium. In the Musw dcs Arts 
Decoratife is a complete little landscape with Chinese 
pavilions, boats and men, meticulously ddineated. This and 
a coat in Moscow are notable examples of the type rendered 
in white on light scarlet, evidently the favourite combination 
in this school in the sixteenth century, A piece of the 
period in the possession of Mias Lizzie Bliss, however, shows 
a design in stripes, with verses In ivhtte Nashki script {cj* 
p. 103} on green, and small white penonnages in wliitc on 
wider red and orange stripes (Fig, 71). 

Although tapestry weaving was developed aa an adjunct 
to the carpet industry, no one has ever suggested that pic¬ 
torial tapestries in the European sense were produced in 
Persia at this period. But a fragment of one has recently come 
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to light of quite astonishing beauty,* Pictorially, diia, too, is 
the work of a minia turist^ but the dyer and weaver have done 
their work so well lliat the honours arc equally di\-ided. 
'file cartoon meets, with fit conventions, the requirements of 
tlieweave, vet does not sacrifice an air of graceful nsturataess. 
A grnu|> of hunters mounted and afoot pursue llieir prey 
across a jagged screen of rocky hilU, deep fawn, grey^beige 
and aubergine, A milk white ibex, head turned back, projects 
agaiitsi a clear cerulean sky. A pale blue horse w'ears light 
green trappings and the gentlemen are dressed in overlapping 
layeis of rose and turquoise, orange and cobalt with freshen'- 
ing spaces of pure white, a coat, a turbaJi, a liawk carried on 
a violet giewe, A twisted tree and unbotanica] plants fill, 
without inierruption, the design. It is a lyrical romance, yet 
masculine withal, a glimpse into a world of legend, sophisti¬ 
cated even in its naive charm. 

Tile period of Shah Abbas initiates a somewhat new style. 
Textiles were now taking a great place in commerce. The 
growdag w'^tli of a widely extended upper class increased 
the demand for lumdsume costumes and hangings, and hence 
the output of the looms had to be proportionately expanded. 
As the quantity production mounted the quality inevitably 
deterioratetL The great weavers had in previous generations 
w'orked under tlie inspiration of miniaturists and illuminators 
and h;><t no doubt accumulated many patterns which were 
now stock in trade and which could be more or less per¬ 
functorily repeated. The court, however, still commanded 
the services of a few great ardfics of ivhom Rm Abbaai was 
the ablest and the most fashionable. Designs in hia style be¬ 
came all the rage. They are rendered in mural paintings, 
even wrought into mosaic* and haft-ren^ faience . p, 46) 
and tliey found a textile embodinieiit in a few beautiful vel¬ 
vets of which the best known examples are in the Victoria 

Heufcid liaa noted in Kctroen n moaou: {Birace panel tianed 

AbbiUiL 
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and Albert Museum, and the Institute of Arts of Chicago. 
Instead of the small iigurea sornenfiat incidental to the de¬ 
sign as in the earlier velvets, tlie increasing anthropocentric 
interest of the time which saw the beginning uf individual 
portraiture, in the style that had such a rcmarlrable flores¬ 
cence in North India, results in whole curtains which rcpte~ 
sent a single individual on a large scale. These, like the vel¬ 
vets on a small scale, are on a ground of gold thread with a 
wide range of dear and intense oolaura. 

Just as tire carpet w'cavets had, in effect, invaded the naini 
of the velvet makers with liidr carpets of gold and silver 
p. 139)1 ^ velvet makers in turn began to make large 
carpets of cut velvet, also inwrought with metal thread. 
Tlie tmest and largest pair of these found their way to the 
Turkish entnt, were taken into the field by the luaury^ 
lolling Turkish generals, captured by Augustus the Strong, » 
of Saxnny, in the Siege of Vienna, and on the defeat of the 
Turks came to Dresden, Now one graces the wads of the 
Metropolitan Museunt. 

If the teiules of this period furnish no examples that teach 
the intense quality of the £nest pieces of the preceding cen¬ 
tury, the loss is somewhat compensated for by the remark¬ 
able ennehment of design and the iiicreasiiig colour range. 
The resources and merits of the silks of this period liave not 
been fully appreciated. No museum in the tvorld has an 
adequate representation, and it is not easy to comprehend tlie 
range of the art. The dyers, by experiraenting with various 
combinations, bad managed to control the unfavourable 
water of Isfalian, cxcdlent for drinking but bad for dyeing, 
so that their range of colours seems quite as extensive as that 
of the painters, in addition to all the usual colours, there are, 
for example, a wide gamut of delicate greys, mauves, violets, 
and aubergine so numerous that the very inventory of 
names is exhausted, Tlic colour compositions are propor¬ 
tionately varied and u^penious, and the pattern makers had at 
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their commaad the limitless resources of the gardens of 
Isfahan and hermde, rtower-apangled meadows. 

Sufi poetiy was all the fashion and flower worship a vogue. 
The Sufis saw in every living object a message from iufhiite 
pcifectiDaand in quite the Platonic sense regarded the love of 
beautv as tl^e love of God . A number of velvets, one at Mas- 
cow, one in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and one in the 
Chicago Institute of Arts, for example, show gorgeously 
dressed, lackadaisical youths in sentimental adoration of a 
fiower. Isfahan with its riel) verdure, pools and watercourses 
vras always the fiower lover's paradise, and die textiles of the 
period depict vHth delicate accuracy enough flowers to illua^ 
trate a botany. Never losing sight of the artistic requirements 
of conventionalisation, that endowed each flower with a 
certain universality, the designers nevertheless based their 
art on precise observation and emphasised the essential char¬ 
acter of every plant. 'Phere are roses and jasmine, pansies and 
atocks, lilies, iris, sweet sidtam. larkspur, gillyfloivers, sweet- 
wiliiam, poppy and narcissus, the blossom-gemmed brandies 
of fruit trees and many more besides; a more extensive array 
than has ever been depleted in any other textile art. 

The Chinese influence w'hich had been more or less con¬ 
tinuous since Sasanisn times was again re-enforced by tmde 
aod travellers and by the immigration of ardsans. Already 
by the beginning of the sixteenth c«itury Chinese porcelain 
merchants were established in ArdabiL 'Ihiey, as W'dl as didr 
porcelains, brocades, and furniture, are depicted in the 
miniatures. By the time of Shah Abbas there was a new and 
larger influx. Whole colonies of Cliinese potters were im¬ 
ported, and there ia evidence of their participailon in the 
textile industries, not only in the designs but also in the 
materials, notably the gold thr^d w'hich b often made on a 
paper core as in the Chinese weaves,* Many velvets and 
brocades continued to use charactcrbtic Chinese motifs such 

"Ipwctikbobscmdonto ^fiEA tlhi; An Imdtutcof diiiiufv. 
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as ihe parallel undulating vines and the Chinese scheme of 
composing the repeat on the diagonal axis, a delightful de¬ 
viation from the natural expectation verdcality. A few 
motifs may have come in also from India and from Europe. 
Despite, however, these characteristic appropriations that 
widened and enriched the textile arts of the time, they re¬ 
mained essentially Persian. There was the same lavish itse of 
silver and gold and a new devdopment of the cut velvets of 
the preceding tw'o centuries. 

The Persian weavers commanded the fullest range of 
texture effects possible in siUt. Some of their wearves are so 
thick and resilient that they are almost spongy, some of such 
fragile gossamer that they’ scarcely have weight. There are 
finn damasks, sleek heavy satim;, thin soft tissues, light 
crackling taffetas and stiff metal brocades of various densities 
and surfaces. Sometimes in llicse the silk rests on plated gold, 
sometimes the two arc commingled in a perfectly distributed 
balance; in one type the gold, like a heavy setting for a very 
precious jewel, is encrusted about tlie finely drawn figures, 
often mounted hunters and their prey. 

The great centres of weaving, as we know firom a con¬ 
sensus of traditions as well as from documentary evidence, 
were Yazd, Kachan and Isfahan. Other places like Rasbt, 
Ardistan, Kerman, and Shiraz had their own textile produc¬ 
tion, but not at all on the same scale as these major centres. 
Yazd specialised in a certain type of velvet, damasks of a re¬ 
lated character and a special quality of brocades. Tltc most 
diaiacterisdc velvets are deep crimson curtains and prayer 
hangings, used in private houses as the mihrab or actually as 
prayer carpets, with a few very large fiowers on long sterna 
attesting sunfiowers, rendered in dull golden yellow, with 
green foliage. This motif appears in the same style in Indian 
carpets and velvets which were evidently taken directly 
from pieces imported from Yazd, for the velvet industry, 
judging by the existing records, did not commence in India 
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until tqward the end of the eighteenth century (Fig* 75).* 
TTie Yazd silk damasks are made of a very fine but loosely 
spun thread that is not tightly dra:wn in the weave, so that 
the fabric has unusual lightness and ilexibilit)’. In general, 
they follow the usual Persian patterns, hut they repeat also 
the Yaxd velvet pattern with the large yellow blossoms on a 
crimson ground. This style seems to have constituted the 
bulk of the Yazd exports, 

A common feature of Yazd brocades is a very crisp and 
delicate butek\ with interior (loral detail on a dark blue 
ground. Tliese pieces are unusually soft, with a thick mass of 
thrown threads at the back. The brocade borders of Yazd 
are less common than those of Kashan or Isfahan. They 
tend to be wider and are ako very thin and light. The metal 
thread so characteristic of Persian stuBs for centuries scarcely 
appears at Yazd. Only in occasional instances i.s a design 
pi^ed out with a very delicate use of silver. For some 
reason the animal st>*le is very rare in Yazd textiles, but a six¬ 
teenth century piece on a dark blue giotmd in the Washing¬ 
ton Textile Museum has a pattern of numijig gazelles in 
foliage obviously based on the w'ork of some miniature painter 
and so skilfully executed that the shuttle has been hardly 
less flexible than the brush. 

All of the early travellerB who went to Kasha n seem to have 
been impressed by the prodigious industry of the place. 
Originally a great pottery centre, by the sixteenth century 
various forms of silk manufacturing employed whole sections 
of the population. In the so^enteenth century the produc¬ 
tion of velvets and other ailks must have been enormous. 
The supreme effort represented by the sixteenth century 
velvets could not be maintained in a period tending more 
and more to demand quantity production and quick, gran¬ 
diose effects. When the designer and W'caver must look to the 

•I 4jwr to F. FtnditniTs Lorry+ 

fTIic K>-calkd err palm Leaf pAttem. 
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favour of the market rather than a royaJ patron and are con¬ 
strained by the necessity of profit instead of being free to 
consult only ideal perfection, there is of course an ineviiable 
detenoration in quality. Yet despite this, the KasHan velvets 
of the seventeenth century remain beautiful, for the wcavera.' 
profound mastery of the art did much to maLnuin a standard. 
Although it was no longer possible to command the ser¬ 
vices of the great miniature painters. more Eunplc patterns 
were taken from the court carpets with splendid quartrefoil 
medallions and graceful arabesques and the tatturc is still 
delicious, the colour rich and deep. In later examples the 
palette becomes restricted and there is a marked preference 
for crimson and ruby tones. 

If there was by the seventeenth century a deterioration in 
the colouring and in the force of the designs, and even in the 
technical finish, there was progress in othei' ways and new 
devices for the enrichment of fabrics were perfected. In the 
beautiful dark velvet mantle in the Museum of Stockholm, 
which is as perfect as the day it left the loom, the deeper 
colours of the richly toned pile are wotch over a foiinda- 
tion of metal gold which is revealed only when movement 
opens the folds which emit goldai Ikshes like myriad sparb. 

In the brocades the Kasban weavers used a great deal of 
gold thread, and In later and more impoverished times they 
descended to a rather harsh quality of copper gilt. Their 
themes were mere varied than those of Yazd. Tiicre are 
small personnages, particularly hunters, deer, falcons, often 
falcons attacking deer amid almost microscopic foliage. 
These are rendered in silk on an almost solid metal ground. 
The designs, especially the animals and birds, are done with 
a delicacy and accuracy that approaches p aintin g. 

The looms of Kaahan turned out literally miles of bro¬ 
cade borders. These are very firm, are principally on a gold 
ground, and have beautiful undulating vines, sometimes in¬ 
terspersed with birds or dny deer. 
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As Lsfahan was the capital of the country so was it the 
dominant centre of the textile art. Weaving was Uie chief 
industry of the citj', A great quantity of cotton and ailk, 
both figured and plain, was eseported from there to all parts 
of Persia, the Caucasus and Mesopotamia, The shops were in 
two great bazaars that are still standing, in which there were 
stalls for 25,000 'workers. The chief of the textile guild was 
one of the most powcrftd men in the country. Even the 
governor feared hhn, and while he but rarely intervened in 
the general afiairs of the city, his potential influence was 
ahvays felt and any action on his part was generally decisive. 
The court looms were on a huge scale occupying a district 
whidi began at the Meidan between Shah Abbas' ptindpal 
pabcc, the Ali Kapu, and the Royal Mo&que, and extending, 
according to loc^ tradition, beyond Uie Palace of the 
Chahtl Sutun, almost a quarter of a mile* 

But even such masses of workers were liardly sufficient to 
meet the lavish demands of the court. These beautiful bro¬ 
cades are not swiftly wrought. The metal threads are difficult 
to construct.The varied patterns called sometimes for twenty 
or even thirty shuttles. Setting tlie loom for a great velvet 
was in itself a long and meticulous task, and the designs 
must have been frequently the work of slow and tlioughtful 
study. Meantime ffie omnivorous court was constantly 
demanding more, and the cost of the garments furnished to 
die royal entourage, primarily for presents, must have been a 
serious charge on the resources of the State. Aa Chardin 
said, “the number of garments he (the Shah) thus bestows 
is infinite,"* and not only did die king distribute an in¬ 
credible number of costumes; he also gave away whole 
chests stuffed with cloths of gold and silver.f 
Visiting Europeans have given almost bewildered descrip¬ 
tions of ffic da^^Iing opulence of the court m the time of 

*Ch«rdinV TnveU, p. 1 tj. 
fLcc. cff. 
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Shah Abbas and tlie total effect of sei-eral hundred courtiers 
in attendance clothed in gold and ailvef and varied tones of 
grey, scarlet, yellow, green, plum and aubergine, enricbed 
with many hued embroideries and couched with jewels be¬ 
yond the power of eye to sec or record, moving across the 
rich carpets of crimBon and emerald or across the brighter 
carpets flashing w^ith precious metab, vennilion, salmon, 
turquoise, rose and light green, amongst the gorgeous basins 
and scores of flagons enamelled and thick set with precious 
atones or covered with pearls, the huge cups of solid gold 
and the porcelains gleaming white and blue, and shining 
lustre, relieved with the freshness of scattered flowers and 
the coo! expanse of still w^ter in the pooh, must have been a 
pageant of almost painfully intense beauty. Chardin fihnself 
said that “no part of the world can afford anything more 
magnificent and rich, or more splendid and brightCom¬ 
pared with the realities in the palaces of Isfahan, the Arabian 
Nights seem tawdry and unimaginative and even Jerusalem 
the Golden a Uttlc monotonous. 

The variety of the textiles is quite bewildering, and the 
inventiveness of the Persians a continual surprise. Not 
satisfied with every legitimate variation within each particu¬ 
lar phase of the weaver’s craft, they devised new' techniques 
to render old dicmcs. Of these one of the most characteristic 
consists of a richly coloured linen ground on which small 
hits of wax moulded and coloured to represent some of the 
characteristic floral motifs are applied. Naturally,these pieces 
have not survived welt and many that one sees in either Per¬ 
sian or European collections give a poor impression of the 
craft, for this is an art that must lie done perfectly for it to be 
satisfactory. But there are a few pieces and a number of 
fragments of such quality tliat they are worthy of a veiy 
respectable place in the history of Persian textiles. One in the 
Hermitage and one in the Musfe des Arts Decoratife of 

*Chflxdm'i Tfavcla, p. SS, 
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Paris show a large flosTcring plant in delicate tones of rose 
and green on pale gold. Two other pieces in American pri>'aie 
collections* have die characteristic seventeenth century vase 
with paired lions and a similar great tree in vari-colourcd 
foliage enlivened with poivdered gold and silver, placed on a 
velvety green ground. Se\‘eral smaller fragments even sur¬ 
pass these in quality. The large panels have quite the quality 
of tapestry, Tlie fragments are probably seventeenth century 
and perhaps the two American pieces are also, ttiough early 
eighteenth century might be a safer date for all four of the 
large exampleB. The finest art reputed to be from Isfahan, a 
reasonable attribution. 

Despite the iDcreasbg poverty' of the eighteenth century 
which resulted in a steady coarsening and impoverishment 
of the textile arts, the genius of the people continued to ex¬ 
press itself in new and charming inventions, more adapted 
to the dimimshed financial resources of the clientele. Kerman 
saw the development of an offshoot of the Kashmir shawl 
industry. Aiioilier interesting adaptation of the Indian tex¬ 
tile arts, the printed cottons, or balemkars which had been 
made in Kashan f in the preceding century,^ 9^11 further 
developed in quantity if not in quality. Although these never 
compete with the finest Indian examples, some very charm¬ 
ing prints with crisp designs and mellow colours were made 
toward the end of the eighteenth century-, frequently with 
gold outlines.! centre of the manufacture since the 
eighteenth century seems to have been Isfahan, and to-day 
kalemkar-making is one of the chief industries of the town. 

•One tn the cnllcctitm of Mr* George D. Pntlt, N<rw York, 

tHerbcrt.Trtvelsm PcTBiip p. 2tS. 

{Seveml fru^mcnri of iheer printed eotton m a piwate caUectinn In New 
York probably represent the work of this penod. The tnost is the 

end border of a mjtMm foUowitif the brocade design of spaced vises of 
flowen printed in red cm white. The cotloa U very lomcly woven, the 
not very exact. 

§A hoe example lb the ctdlcctiori of hfias L. P- Bliss of Nirnr Ynck. 
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KAiemkars arc the poor man’s curtain, and though princi¬ 
pally used for bangings or bed covers, they are also made fbr 
every possible use, tncludir^ prayer mats. 

In the brocades the use of metal thread continued, but 
the quality deteriorated until in recent times the cheapest 
European gilded wire As*aa used. The designs became 
coarsened and confused, and the weaving harsh and stiff. 
The less pretentious brocades of this period are the most 
successful. Some of the turbans are very atlraciive. The 
stripes became broader and the (flours more brilliant, so 
that they are often qiiite effective. 

The velvets of Kashan maintained a certain quality for a 
long time. The patterns were very much simpli£cd, many 
being either perfectly plain or with simple geometrical 
figures. One of the best types shows on a panel of brilliant 
a huge, simple cypress in light ememid green. 

While the brocade makers were weaving tlidr rich and 
delicate fabrics the embroiderers were busy too, but of their 
vrork b the earlier periods only the literary record remains. 
The craft was an ancient one In Persia, and evidently w-as 
early developed to a high level of beauty and skill. Callixen- 
enus the Rhodian attended a banquet given by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus m the third century S.C. (aSo &.C,) where there 
were '*thin Persian cloths having most accurate representa¬ 
tions of animals embroidered on them.” Wlien Heiaclius 
sacked the palace of Dastegird in the seventh century a.d, 
m addition to the great carpet he found embroideries that 
were worthy to become part of the booty,* In the eleventh 
century Nassid Khusrau found m Isfahan a whole street 
called the Street of the Embroiderers, Kou Tharraz, where 
there were fifty caravanserais full of merchants, h'larco 
Polo found the ladies in Kerman making ‘‘excellent needle¬ 
work b tlie embroidery of silk stuffs b different coloum with 
figures of beasts and birds, trees and flowers, and a variety of 
I, p> 17, quoting Theophan (, 494 uh) Cedrcnui 1, 73s, 
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Other patterns.”* In the fifteenth century Clavijo found the 
pavilions of Tamerlane and his court richly decorated with 
embroideries. Awnings were of white linen overset and let 
in with coloured embroidery; there were coloured cloths 
with embmidered patterns and worked insets, the great 
Kbanrnn had silk cushions embroidered with oak leaves and 
flow'crs and other patterns and b the interior of one royal 
pavilion the walls were hung with silks embroidered with 
gold thread with an eagle figured in each comer, sitting with 
his wings ctosed.f Clotlies too were embroidered, and gold 
thread played an important part. 

In the seventeenth century lierberl found the men wear¬ 
ing cotton vests embroidered with silk, and the wnmen wrear-* 
ing garments of fine lawn embroidered with silk and metal 
thread.I And here at last we have actual examples, though 
thev are rare and fragmentary, "Ihus a small piece of sheer 
muslin found at Isfahan shotvs a spray of poppies on a linen 
ground. The leaves are vari-coloured dark green, with con¬ 
tours of a delicacy and sharpness that does not seem to be 
part of the embroiderers* art, the blossoms a bright scarlet, 
and the whole is picked out with tiny gold threads, 
A piece in similar style, apparently made at Julfa, the 
Armenian suburb of Isfahan, has a characteristic Isfahan 
fiower spray I only in exceptionally large size, with a nightin¬ 
gale wrought in heavy thick masses of twisted silver thread, 
all on a bright yellow ground. In the middle is a crucifixion. 
Tlie piece has been used for an altar cloth. 

The most numerous embroideries usually assigned to this 
period, however, arc the large cushion and table covers 
attributed to Kuba and the similar but much higher keyed 
pieces from Isfahan. Many of these are labelled seventeenth 
century though very fetv can with any confidence be put be- 

"Sir Henrr YiJ*, The Book of Ser Mntco Folo, London Vcl. p. p. 

tCkvija. EiflbMsy, pp. ajl, iiV, ill. 

(Hubert, TrtvelB, p. 13a. 
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fore the eighteenth century, and doubtless many more were 
done in the last hundred years or so. The ground is a loosely 
woven cotton, 'rarying in weight, completely covered with 
darning, cross, or tent stitch. In the so-call^ Kuba (more 
properly Daghestan), type the patterns are strong, large- 
scale geometric medallions with vigorous angles and they 
are worked in dark colours, often on a black ground with a 
preponderance of a heavy red, with thick and ratlier Eustre- 
less silk, TTie darning stitch sometimes is vertical and irregu¬ 
lar in length so that the whole ground ts closely covered with¬ 
out any definition of the unit of the stitcht hut in o ther and 
perhaps finer examples the stitch is diagonal and regularly 
spaced to give a texture, either diagonal or rigzag, 

A group of very ahnjkr pieces usually in cross or tent 
stitch which run now one, now the other vvay, arc lighter in 
both colour and design, the black enlivened with a more 
cerise red and a Nattier blue and sometimes considerable 
ivory and the patterns somewhat more floral, only partially 
geometrical palmcttes and scattered blossoms, often with 
animal figures, notably confronted peacocks. They are 
generally assigned to North-west Persia and bear a striking 
resemblance in design and colour scale to the Karabagh nigs 
of the eighteenth and mneteenth centuries. 

A third sub-divtsion of this general class, some examples 
of which almost certainly go back to the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, are the/wmrtnoje embroideries rendered in the Bamp 
darning stitch, usually the diagonal form of h, and rather 
finer in scale as bcfi.ts the subjects. The patterns of these, 
often rather large, seated or standing princes on either side 
of a cypress and flowering tree, are evidently copied from 
^’P*' Shah Abbas brocade commonly assigned to 
Herat. These pieces vary greatly in quality and doubtless 
represent the production of three centuries or more. 

The technique is again used in a fourth class of cushion 
covers, but these, while again primarily geometrical in de- 
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sign or with highly stylised palmetto, are often in the high 
dear tones of the so-called Polonaise carpets. This style is 
knCFwn as Mmaif and it is always assigned to Mahan. These 
are afwavs done with diagonal darning, and the finest ones 
often have the ground in a aig-^ag devdoproent of the sdteh 
while the pattern is rendered in straight diagonals. More 
delicate but less imposing examples sometime have a filo^ 
tirato ground with the designs in darning (Fig. 77). 

The d a rning stitch predominates again in the rich, gold 
rhiyaH embroideries on a velvet ground, but here it is used, 
not to reweavc, as it were, the entire surface of the textile as 
in ihe preceding types, but for the pattern only, to brocade 
the velvet ground. Rarely docs it constitute the ground, and 
then the designs, of semi-oonveniional floriation, are done 
in a gold outline and filled with long and short stitch in 
polychrome silk; but usually the patterns are in the metal and 
often the whole design is in the gold and silver combined, 
with no silk. The lejcture of ihi^ is espedsUy rich, a heavy 
basket weave surface being added to the diagonal and zig¬ 
zag stitching. The ground is usually grey or red, but an 
occasional piece is violet or purple, fn much of the later 
work this technicjuc gives way to a couching of the gold 
thread which saves the material, but, of course, impoverishes 
the quality, though here too the surface is varied with 
diagonals and zig-za^. 

In Moscow', in Stockholm, and in Munich there are to be 
found pieces of this style copying the so-called Polonaise 
carpets. At a little distance these can scarcely be told from 
the Polonaise carpets themselves. They were, no doubt, 
much quicker to w'ork, and hence much dteaper, and they 
may have scr\'ed where quantity was needed, or where prii^ 
was a Qondderation. While this whole class was typical of 
Isfahan, Kashan seems to liave developed a similar tech- 
nlquc. 

Perhaps the best known form of Persian embroidery are 
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the naksfm (n'omen's trotisera) of cottoD solidly covered mth 
Silk embroidery in the tent stitch usually but sometimes in a 
cross stitch. The designs of tliese pieces, floral motifs in 
varying degrees of conyentionalisation, run always in 
diagonal stripes. Occasionally metal thread is introduced. 
Again the attribution to the seventeenth century is all too 
frequent, eighteenth or nineteenth bring more often nearer 
the fact. 

The third major resource of the Persian embroiderers, in 
addition to tlie darning and tent or cross stitches, was chain 
stitch. This is ^-ariously used: sometimes to cover the whole 
surfree in a solid design, the chains following the outlines of 
the patterns creatmg an interesting movement; more often in 
the brocade manner, fllling that is, only the pattern solidly 
and leaving the ground fabric, velvet or satin, exposed; and 
sometimes only to outline the pattern. This latter very 
simple type is given quite a range by using either single or 
double outlines, sometimes in two colours, or by employing 
a very heavy silk so that the pattern seems to be drawn with 
embossed lines, A type characterised by a very delicate open 
tracery In chain stitch on thin silk is attributed to Kazvlu, 

Either this chain stitch or a long and short etiich in silk 
fio&s is used to embroider borders and repeating flower motifs 
on quilted cotton mats, either bath mats or prayer rugs. 
Wliea clearly spaced and neatly wrought, these unimportant 
embroideries can have great charm. An artistically and tech¬ 
nically far finer version of this class was made at ShiraJ!,* 

Cross stitch Is used in a wholly different manner in a small 
group of panels and covers, thick soft silk on heavy cotton, 
with the crosses large and well marked, depictiiig stiff little 
trees and plants nursery fashion, a delightful and very 
individuat style. 

A quite different quality of work utilises a combination of 
filo-dratowith satiu stitch in ivory silk on sheer white cotton, 

•A fine exnnip lc m the p< 9 «ac 33 ion of Lody Arthur Herbert, LwiAm. 
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The filo-tifato ia used with great virtu<»ity, nearly a dozen 
different types of reticulations varying the quality of the 
ground and giving a lace-like character that yet r em a in s sub¬ 
stantial. There is every possible pennutation on the single 
and the double square, the diagonal, the cross, and the cob¬ 
web, with and without buttonhole stitching^ And in the re¬ 
served panels and the multiple borders a contrasting design 
is rendered in stem and aadn stitch, occasionally with 
coudicd metal thread. Minor borders are sometimes filled 
with a simple darned lace that is integral w'ith the textile. It 
is an unpretentious version of the characteristic Persian de¬ 
vice of dual design, the netted ground and the solid designs 
contrasting and yet complementing each oilicTr 

The so-called mosaic embroidery stands quite alone. Cer¬ 
tainly, the existing pieces are all, or almost all of the 
eighteenth or more often nbeteenth century; but the art w as 
established in the seventeenth century, for Chardin gives 
an account of it: “They make carpets, cushions, door hang¬ 
ings, and other felt furniture like garden knots and mosaic 
work, representing what they please, and all of it so neatly 
sewed, that you would think the figures are painted though 
’tis all of it hut paiclied work; the scam of them is not seen if 
you look at it never so near, they are drawn so curiously 
fine.”* Oddly enough, he says the tailors did this work. 

Isfahan and Rasht are the centres of production. Bril¬ 
liantly-coloured small pieces of felt or flannel are cut out in 
tiny patterns and fitted togetiicr to make a design, sometimes 
juxtaposed, Eoraedmes overlapping. Some pieces instead, of 
being true mosaic style ate in appltqu^ on a felt foundation. All 
three types are held togeth^ WTth varied stitches; chain 
stitch, variations of buttonhole and long and short stitch for 
the details, for in most of this later work, unlike that which 
Chardin saw, the sewing is made part of the decoration. Very 
bright scarlet with black, white, and yellow with various sub- 
^Chaidin, I'rmvda, p. 374 f. 
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$idiar}’ tones make a brave showing. Alined sU of these 
panels have a very wide outer border of plain scarlet or less 
often solid black. Must of them are intended aa porti^r^, but 
there are also cushion snd saddle covers and prayer carpets. 
Flowering trees and birds are the chief motifs (Fig. yS). 

In the seventeenth century a kind of diet was made for 
wedding veils. The technique ie essentially the same as in the 
contentporary Italian work save that the reticulations are 
diamond shape instead of square and both the netting and 
the daroM designs are done in silk, the latter^ flowers and 
simple medalJionSj, in two or three colours. 
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The Persian meta] workers in early Islamic times were heir 
to one of the noblest traditions in the history of the art. 
Saftantan metal vcssela are imbued with a stateliness and 
force that have hardly been rivalted,* The ailver and gold 
plates, although not laige^ because of their general simplicity 
and the concentrated energy of their high relief designs attain 
a real monumentalityj the great bronae chargers which mute 
a huge able with a rich and powerful rqjoussd, were the 
appropriate appurtenances of a court whose pomp and 
grandeur cqtr^ed that of Rome and Byzantium, while the 
bronze ewers and jugs bespeak an heroic race, stronger and 
more serious than ordinary human beings. One piece alone 
is not so commanding, but a group of eight or ten seem 
the relics of an epic age- 

Such a lordly tradition could not he readily ejctinguished. 
Moreover, the country was not ruined but in some ways 
benefited by the Arabic conquest, so that the petty princes 
were still in a position to order tvork of this type. The great 
chargers in the Hermitage and the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum are generally classed as seventh or eighth century, 
as are some of the finest of the bronze vessels. 

Grandiose fantastic animiils in the round, of which the 
Bobrinski duck m the Hcnnitage is the most striking, con¬ 
tinued an earlier style which now became more cmpharicaUy 
decorative. 

It is interesdng to compare this duck which is placed 
In the seventh or eighth century or by some authors even, in 
the ninth, with smother bronze duck in the same collection 
which is well within the Sasanian period."}' The Salman 

•For Ulmtmiofl* oT ih* linat Krin* of di®** vwds if, Meisterwerkc 
Muhanaiudaiiiachs Kunst. pi. 

fFor itluimtion Kuchod Uhnniocbe KlrMikuiirt, 
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duck t» externaISy simple xnd smooth. Its effectiveness 
depends wholly upon volume and the vtay in which ftmda* 
mental spatial forms are appreciated and presented. The 
later duck, on the other hand, is full of corves, deep cut 
channels and protuberant bosses making a textured surface. 
It is a concentrated bundle of decorative force. Naturalism 
has furnished only a theme which has given the artist an 
opportunity for a bold and striking improvisation. The 
basic form is there tnii it is only a foundation for a design 
tour de force* That a foolish and innocent duck could in 
any translation acquire such grandeur and authority is 
evidence of the decorative urge which ivas becomir^ in¬ 
creasingly strong in the Persian art of this period. 

Quite a diffcient style, architectural but still monu¬ 
mental, is shown in a little paroquet in the Indjoudjian 
Collection (Fig. 79) which comes from Western Persia. 
Because of its relations with some of the Gabri pottery and 
with paroquets on Seljtik textiles and silver, thin piece must 
be put in die tenth or eleventh century. 

TTie Islamic emphasis on abstract pattem led to the 
developmait of new techniques in all the arts. The magni¬ 
ficent bronze jug of the Arab Museum in Cairo (sci'enth 
century?) unites with the grandeur of Sasanian form 
beautiful incised patterns on the bowl and a pierced crown. 
This method of piercing was apparently lughly developed 
by the tenth century for fragments of a lam p in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, almost as thin as paper and pierced 
with regular, lace-like patterns, have inscriptions that make 
certain a tenth century dating. The outstanding example 
of this style is an intact tamp tn the Louvre found in Jeru¬ 
salem. It is undoubtedly western work but its close simi- 
lanty to the Chicago piece proves that in this, as in so many 
other techniquea, priority must be accorded to Persia. 

•For iULutrstiiMA of boih ihisLK piece*, ode in colour, i/, Meiatentcrkc 
MtiliAmiTiriiditiijs^bc Ktmitp Vol, I, pi, 1^3*135, 
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We have many bronzes that we can date in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, not exactly court vessels and not on 
the same heroic scale as thck predecessors, but still charac* 
terised by force and dignity. A heavy bronze ewer in the 
coUecdon of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Lewisohn of New York 
with a simple and somewhat crude incised o rnament con¬ 
veys a direct and conclusive authority (Fig. So). One of the 
same series in the Louvre with an abrupt, dat-topped 
spout, always a challenging form, is richly incised with a 
great variety ofpersomu^es and ornament running out to 
the very tip of the spout. Mirrors in bronze WTth mther high 
relief patterns show* much the same moti&. On an excep¬ 
tional piece in the De Mottc Collection (Pig. SOt closely 
related to some of the Ray pottery, Bahram Gur rides to the 
hunt with his Irarpist against a background of scrolls and 
dots, while in the border are peacocks, doves, hares a nd 
foxes between arabesque escutcheons. A lamp in the 
Detroit Institute of Arts with a pierced, folding screen and 
another in the l.a)UVTC exhibit the same air of inevitability. 

In this period we find survivingfrom before Ach semenian 
times the motif of the hull’s head, the early symbol of good 
and friendly pow*er. It is used as the top and spout of both 
bronze and pottery ewers. There is a particularly fine 
example in the Judah Collection in the Art Institute of 
Chicago (Fig. Sz). Tlie engraved designs, which show a 
marked advance over those of the preceding period, are the 
usual ones of the time; Kufic inscriptions, simple geo¬ 
metrical patterns, delicate Foliage and the running animalft 
arranged in parallel horizontal zones and round medallions. 

Tlie Seijuk style is characterised throughout by two 
tendencies aeenuDgly opposed but successfully amalgamated 
by the artists of the time. The Seljuks’ own character dis¬ 
posed them to a robust and forced] style; their new con¬ 
version to Islam and their recently acquired enthusiasm for 
literature and other cultural refinements stimulated a taste 
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for subtlety and finesse. The Sasatiian and early Islamic 
background supplied the elements of the former, a tradidon 
which under Seljuk architects was brought to monumental 
expression in the domes, piers and great arches of the 
IVI^jid'i-JSmi of Isfahan (Fig. 2), The spirit of elegance 
also had precedents in many a manuscript page or in stucco 
incrustations like those of Nayin (Fig. n). 

Contemporary with the forceful bronzes are gold and 
silver vessels with delicate niello or niassive repousse 
decorations aiming at opulence and refinement. The most 
notable example is a sumptuous gold cup with an histancal in' 
senption in tlie JCevorklan Collection and a silver jug of simi¬ 
lar style in rich repouss^ is in the Kaiser FritHfn'ch Museum, 
A silver coffer decorated m deUcate niello in the Brummer 
Collection that had apparently been brought to France during 
the Crusades also carries an inscription, as yet undeciphered. 

But these scattered pieces scarcely define the stjlc or 
show the fiiil resources of the craft at the time. A whole 
hoard, recently added to the Harari Odlection, consists of 
more than twenty pieces (Fig. 83), In addition to coffers 
and jugs there are rosewatersprinklers, cups, incenae burners, 
a spoon and harness omaments. One shallowcup with a ring 
handle and flat thumb piece has its antecedent in a simple hut 
very lovdy little silver cup with a Persian Kufic inscription 
that establishes a tenth century date.* A comparifion of these 
ttvo pieces gives an interesting measure of the elegance of 
ornamentation which the Seljufcs added to the earlier form. 

The decorations of these pieces show an extensive 
repertoiy of dements flexibly employed and rendered with 
a perfect command of a wide range of technitjues. There 
are v^ous fonna of the scroll and arabesque; Kufic in¬ 
scriptions, majestic or graceful as the feeling requires; a 
number of a nima ls, ib ex es, lions, hare, a hound, a horse 

•Found m • Swedish tomb by Dr. F. R. Mortia; tf. M^tm, “A Kiamir 
of OtientaL Cupett before eSdo," VoL I. p. 3. 
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and a pegasus, a winged fantastic gnat, cnanea, peacocks, 
ducks, paroquets, partridges and some human figures. 
These are rendered with piercing, etjgraring and, above all, 
niello, usually on a stippled ground. Some arc repou3s6, 
with high relief in malleable contours. One has a Hnd of 
cloisonne iiday of silver-gilt in silver, and madellcd figures 
in half relief are applied to the two coders. It is a princely 
treasure, sumptuous and aoplusticated * 

A good deal of gold work has appeared on the market 
in the last two years that presumes to come from the twelfth 
or thirteenth century’. There are small, toy-like bulls with 
tasscllcd tails, various birds, several small seated human 
figures, and jewelry, especially bracelets and rings. Of more 
than thirty pieces examined, not one has proved genuine 
and a comparison of any of them with WTirlt really of this 
or the preceding period reduces them immediately to 
artistic insignificance. In the Detroit Inadiute of Arts ^ere 
is a piece which when put side by side with some of these 
gold figures, in the Philadelphia Exhibition of iqafi, put all 
pretenders to flight. It is a bracelet of solid design but crisp 
and minute ornament (Fig, S8)< 

From the deep incised designs on the bronzes it was only 
a step to inlay wMi predous metals. Already in the twelfth 
century this technique was well developed as we see from 
the fiimous Bobrinski kettle b the Hermitage Museum 
(dated 1163),! the test piece for all the mdsed and encrusted 
bronze of the period. This piece comes from Herat and it 
is clear from other mscribed pieces also that there was an 
important school of metal work b Eastern Persia, Hamadan, 
Isfahan and Shiraz were also reputed for their metal work, 
but w'hat they produced w'e can only guess. 

The art of engravbg contbued to develop parallel with 
that of silver incrustation and soon became as elegant and 

Illmmutcd Lptfidon S«pt. xo, Tfjo, p, 481 £ 
flUiutntcd, McIatErwErJce Mijliimmild«t]j04:hr Ruiut, pi, 14^* 
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precise as etdiiog itself. Tliere is a whale series of keitJes 
contcmporar)' with the BobTlaskl piece, with no inlay, but 
engraved with a variety of splendid animals, Kuhc inscrip¬ 
tions and simple arabesques and escutcheons (Fig, 86), 
In addition to ewers and kettles there are also a number of 
large trays and basins, some with very simple incised designs 
of stellate rosaces. 

The art of metal tvorking was steadily expanding into 
new fornia and new techniques. There ts an exceptional 
plate in the Stom Collection with a cavalier aj^inst a back¬ 
ground of heavy foliage in high repoussf. The cavalier is 
somewhat reminiscent of some of the hgimes on Ray 
potteries, but the general style shows closer affiliations with 
some of the JVlazanderan oetamics. 

The bcautihil little silver coffers of the Sdjuk times had 
already begun the use of applied figures in high relief, an 
idea which is perfectly developed on a substantia) bronze 
strong bos* also in the Stora Collection (Fig. 87). Across 
the front is a suecessioit of hiemtic figures in half relief, 
quite Gothic in character, Indeed, the whole box looks as if 
made in Limoges or the Rhine Valley. The worker’s mastery 
of the material is further shown in an ingeoioua arrangement 
of bolts controlled by a scries of dials that look for all the 
world like a modem safe lock or a radio cabinet. 

Three columnar candlcsticLs from Ray with pierced ap d 
engraved designs liave come to light recently and arc now 
in the Louvre (Fig. 89)* the Institute of Arts of Detroit 
and the Boston Aluseum of Fine Arts. The style of the 
pierced column appears as early at least as early Islgmi^ 
times as for instance on the crown of the fiobrinsld ewTr in 
the Hennitage and its mate in the Egyptian IVluseum in 
Cairo, The Ray candlesUcks are far richer than the some¬ 
what meagre pieces of the same form from Egjpt and 
Syria. The pierced pattern of arabesques and foliage 
defines cartouches enclosing engraved figures of sphinxes 
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end tuirpie:^ while coursing eniinols, simitarly dehnedt orna¬ 
ment the base. In subjects and drawing alike they are 
entirely in the style of the Ray potteries. 

Every t3?pc of vessel or implement that could properly be 
wrought in metal was produced in this period; sturdy little 
cylindrical coffers with domed tops and similar huge buckets; 
deep, star-shaped hasins (Fig. 90) jbrozierei cauldrons, incense 
burners, litde trays and big chargers, globes and other 
astronomical instruments, a great variety of lamps with 
single, double and multiple spouts, pen boxjes, delight¬ 
ful fittings such as faucet tops in the shape of cat or lion 
heads; rbamtin g little trifles, scissors, pincers for putting 
coals on the brazier, buckles, strainers and all kinds of 
cooking utensils, including perfectly modem-looking potato 
ricers, all seriously and lavishly done. 

'I*hcrc could hardly be a more unpromising subject for 
artistic treatment than a mortar, yet by a combination of fine 
proportions, bold flanges and handsome rings devised to real¬ 
ise the weight, and beautiful engraving to mitigate the bleak¬ 
ness, the Persian metal workers of the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century made real objects of art of these modest utilitarian 
%'easels. Although they met the practical necessities by being 
round on the inside, they are usually polygonal on the outside, 
which gives them a more sturdy architectural appearance. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries saw atfl! further 
developments, particularly in enenLsted metal. In various 
places in North-west Persia there were produced the hand¬ 
somest spouted vessels ever wrought, large jugs with fluted 
concave sides and a high neck. These are completely covered 
with a complex and varied engraving enriched with sih-er and 
gold. For some Judges these mark the crest of Islamic metal 
because of the perfect balance between the powerful expressive 
form and the intricate surface decoration* {Fig, $4), 

*For the bc«t of iUiutradfynt ef. Meiaterwcrlur MutiunmidUniichc 
Kuntt^ pi 345-35* 
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Exainp[es of quite a new eiyle were discovered last 
j'car at Herat. The two most important pieces fitim this 
find are now in the Harari Collection. The first is a bottle¬ 
shaped vase with a round body and a long neck with Kufic 
inscriptians in gold on the neck and around the shoulder 
a frieze of fantastic animals of an entirely different gemt 
from those of Western Persia. A fl^k-shaped ewer 
is even more important. The incised lines carry a heavy 
silver inlay built up so Iiigh that it stands out in a ridge-like 
relief, outlining targe cartouches w'hich contain some 
beautifully drawn figures in the Chinese style. On one side 
is seated a bcaided king surrounded by his courtiers. These 
are rendered with fluid outlines such as are not found on 
any of the earlier incised bronzes. The court scene bears 
such a resemblance to a portrait of Alexander in a Shah 
Name!] of the beginning of the fourtEcnth cientuiy in the 
Louvre* they must be at least contemporary and have 
perhaps a closer relation. 

In the Seljuk period we find the typical Islamic candle- 
stidt on a high round drum but very small in size. By the 
fourteenth century these had been developed on an im¬ 
posing scale and for sheer grandeur and magnificence the 
great candlestick in the Store Collection from the Mosque 
of Mas^d Gali Sharun stands apart. Tire drum, a foot and 
a half high, and more than two feet in diameter, is sparingly 
decorated with medallions, entrelacs and arabesques in silver, 
of superb beauty and force.f 

The same arehiiecturai sense which controlled the struc¬ 
ture of this impressive piece is responsible for the design of 
two twelve-sided boxes, of which one is in the Lou^tc and 
the other in the City Art Museum of St, Louis. The high, 
slightly spreading base seems like the first courae of a 
monumental building, and a prqlccting band above functions 

*Rlochet, Slitiuture Piaintmg, pt. 47. 

tTo be iJIuttnted in the Surrey of Perehin An 
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as a cornice, carrying a domed lop as massive as the cupola 
of a moaque. This rests upon superimposed plates in the 
form of twelve-pointed stars and the sharp points of these 
bend down with 3 claw-like grip on the metel beneath. The 
whole object has not merely a suggestion of weight and 
substantiality, but also of self-centred force that giv^ it a 
scale, defying its actual dimensions. 

The different^ between the Persian encrusted metal and 
that of Mesopotamia, especially Mosul, has never been, 
satisfactorily defined. It is certainly true that many mag¬ 
nificent encrusted bronzes are signed by workers of Mosul 
and nothing has been found yet in Persia provably Persian, 
that has quite the variety and fine^e of the greater Mosul 
pieces; but some of the names on the signed pieces arc 
distinctly Persian, which suggests that Persian workrnen rnay 
have emigrated there, for it is true that the pressure of the suc¬ 
cessive Mogul inv'Bsions did drive Persian artisans w^tward. 

Just what Mosul owes to Persia it is too early to say, but 
that there was a competent school occupied with encrusted 
bronzes in Persia we know definitely from a candlestick in 
the Harari CoUeclion which is signed Muhammad son of 
Raf’ed-Din of Shiraz with the date 1359. The piece differs 
in some respects from the Mosul pieces. The main zone 
keeps to an abstract decorative scheme and the borders of 
floral sprays are more varied and fluent than on tlie Mesopo¬ 
tamian pieces. A detailed study of this (Fig. pt) and the Stora 
piece may furnish the basis for a decisive canon. 

A group of pieces of unsurpassed magnificence, some of 
which seem to be Persian,was discovered in Hamadan in 190S 
by Dr. Mahboubian and are now in the Imperial Collection 
in Tdiemn (Fig. 85). They were apparently buried in 
some catastrophe in the fourteenth century and are in per¬ 
fect condition. The most important pieces in the group 
are a pair of huge platters with a tdoud of flying ducks in 
silver swinging in a wide zone around the centre, a device 
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that was ccrtairily used^if qb a lesser scale, in Mosul. In view 
of the local tradition that there was a masterly school of metal 
workers in Hamadan we are wTarranted in a tentative hypothe¬ 
sis that some of these pieces originated where they were found. 

A splendid richly encrusted basin in the Metropolitan 
Museum is almost certainly, as Dr. Dimand suggests,* 
Persian work. It has a delicacy and lightness of touch, an 
ingenuity in compartment pattemkig that m themselves 
would point to Persia even if the elaborate figural orna¬ 
mentation were not there to confirm the hint (Fig. 90). 

An interesting type, surely Persian, of the filrtccnth 
century shows a weakening of the general design in favour 
of a shallower cut surface and fiair more intricate treatment 
with less inlay and far less of tlie majestic rhythm that makes 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century eitarnples so imposing 
and so satisfying. 

It was men of this school who, followitig some of the 
Venetian emhas&Ies to Persia, migrated and set up shops in 
Venice that had important consequences for European art. 
Quite a number of pieces in this style are signed Muhammad 
el Kurdi. The work at Venice soon surrendered its native 
oriental chameter in favour of undistinguished and purely 
theoretical intricacies. Tltc accents and nearly all the 
rhythms tend to dissolve in a tiny network of patterns 
apparently detemuned only by the ideal of industrious 
ingenuity in patterning and clever craftsmanship. The larger 
examples, of w-hich an exccUcmi group is in the British 
Museum, have a certain splendour of their own, however 
weak they may appear when contrasted with their oriental 
forebears. Such designs apparently impressed Leonardo, for 
he made various impmvisaiions along the same lines. Sir 
Percy Sykes has called attention to the probability that it was 
this Venetian work that supplied the models for the pattern 
book of Vir^ Solis which had quite a vogue in the fifteenth 
•A ItiuKibook €f MtihKnuii>(Un Decorative Arts, p. ti8, fig. 56. 
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century and seems to have been In the possession of Durcr 
and Holbein and even to have found its to London, 
where it influenced the goldsmiths of the day,* 
Unfartunately we have very little metal of the sixteenth 
century. The work of the armourers is of such superlative 
quality that we can only mourn the absence of other records 
of the metal workers* skill. An axe-head in the Beghian 
Collection with an exquisite pierced pattern through the 
haft leaves one breathless with admiration, and a pair of 
scissors in the same cnllccrion shows that the cutters of metal 
still yielded little in finesse and delicacy even to the relieura 
or the illuminators. At the Munich Exhibition there were 
some girdles tvlth buckles and plaques showing various 
systems of interlocking arabesques in sharp and delicate 
relief, beautifully planned and perfectly executed .f 
A few ritualistic requirements for the various processions, 
particularly those of Muharram, called for the services of 
the metal workers. The commonest of all religious symbols 
in Persia ore the metal Hands of Hussein, Persians famous 
martyr who fought on, even after his hands were cut off, 
in the final bloody massacre that extinguished the Persian 
daimants to the Caliphate, They are badges to be worn by 
the faithful or carried on standards, made of bronze or 
brass, frequently with inscriptions and often enriched with 
gold or silver inlay. .Mother finlal for processional standards 
consists of a pierced ogival palmettc with fringed edges, 
often with interior arabesques or geometrical designs of 
high excellence. A common sign of authority was the 
dragon*s iicad, which, according to contemporary faience 
reprcscntatioiis, were often carried on a staff, apparently by 
officers of the court to indicate their office. These dragon 
heads are quite as ferocious as their Chinese antecedents. 
They are in bronze or occasionally in cast iron and some- 

*Sir Fcrer A History at Penis, Vol, It, p. 141. 
iMciatenrerltc MMhamn iK ta niwh j Kuott, pi. ^7, 249. 
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times enlivened with gold accents, with the mouth and eye 
painted flamiRg red. 

The seventeenth century saw a still further widening of 
the craft, although both in design and execution tlie work fell 
far from the high estate of previous centuries. By the end 
of the sixteenth century, vessels of engraved tin-plated copper 
were becoming fashionable, and a few of these are carved 
with a delicacy that is only just this side of visibility. Tlie 
style which originated in the fourteenth century grew coarser 
in the seventeenth and was applied to bowls, buckets and 
huge basins (Figs. 93, 94), the patterns for the most part 
being those conunou on ihe tiles and carpets of the period. 
One of the most frequent k that of wide banded undulating 
arabesques. In the eighteenth cenrory smaller intricate 
patterns were re^'ived. 

Since the time of the Luristan bronzes and probablj- since 
the domesdearion of the horse in Persia (c. 15005.0,), harness 
ornaments have expressed the universal affection and admira¬ 
tion for horses, and a seventeenth century' gold inlaid stirrup 
in the Zeughaus of Berlin will compare favourably with 
the fpsigeous stirrups of the European Renaissance,* 

Carved and pierced brass, bright yellow enough to 
vaguely simulate gold W’as in high favour and used for all 
kinds of pleasant utensils and accoutrements. Tlie finest 
objects made in this style are the mountings for huge paper 
lanterns of the Far Eastern type. These embody the best 
designs of the day and revive something of the vanetv and 
rhythm of the metal work of older times, 

EquaUy interesting and highly characteristic are the great 
pillar candlesticks ofteiiL round, sometimes polygonal, with 
deep spirals or with a complex pattern of spiral arabesques. 
The^ are worthy of the best traditions of the craft. They 
continue some of the early monumentality, not by any 
accident of weight and thickness, but by proportion and the 
spacing of the parts. That the earliest pieces of the type are 
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from the sixteenth century lb shown by an example in the 
Metropolitan Museimi dated 1571^9 (Fig- 92)- The finest 
example known is in the Hermitage Museum^ nearly tiiree 
feet high, of bright golden brass. With its lordly scale, and 
its vigorous and graceful design, it deserves high rank in 
any collection of chandeliers. Both these and the lanterns 
and CHxasonally the thin copper bowls preserved an admtr - 
able style well through the eighteenth century, adhering to 
the old traditions long after all the other arts had become 
enfeebled and compromised. 

Quite a variety of little sweetmeat dishes, of modest 
value but charming, in thin bronze, often fiuted and simply 
inlaid with silver, were produced, prindpalty at Isfahan, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century and perhaps earlier. 
The art of enamelling, which was perhaps reintroduced 
into Persia by European woriter? in the seventeenth oentujy^, 
had an attractive development, particularly in Shiraz, Little 
talisman boxes, pen boxes and, more than anything else, 
kalian tops were made of carved silver tiith brisk small scale 
brocade patterns of birds in foliage picked out with dainty 
drops of blue, green, red and purple enamel. 

It is perhaps easier to respect the character of the material 
when working in metal than in other, mote flexible media, 
30 it may be counted no specific merit of the Feisians to 
have followed the rather peremptory dictates of bronze; but 
the variety of forms and patterns which they devised and 
mastered in the course of a thousand years pro^'es them 
worthy to inherit the great tradition laid down by the bronze 
workers of Luristan thirty centuries ago and entitle them to 
one of the high places in the history of the craft. If in cer<^ 
tain respects Persian metal work is rivalled by that of the 
Far East, it is on the whole true that, saving for Gothic 
armour which is in a class apart, there is no other that can 
show such original conceptions, such perfect taste and such 
impeccable craftsmanship, 
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The tcmi minor arts is misleading and often unjust. As one 
critic has said, there are minor artists but no minor arts, for 
it is as possible for a gifted worker to express ideas and 
emotions of lofty import in the humbieat material. The dis¬ 
tinction, however, remains useful, not merely because there 
is an essential difierence in quality betw'een a great dome 
and a belt budde, but because in those countries where taste 
and craftsmanship are univetaal the arts become infinjte in 
number. 

So it is in Persia. It is interesting that the Persian word for 
art implies no difference between die fin e and applied or in- 
dustria] arts—between major and minor arts. The Persian 
word is solely a term to indicate something that is piirposel)’ 
wrought. It b assumed that it will be wrought well. Thua 
there is an art of horse-shoeing and there is an art of calli¬ 
graphy just as there was in Peridean days. 

Beauty that b unconsciously carried into cvciythJng has a 
□atui:alnes.s, a sanity and a charm that make a real coDtrihu- 
tion to the joy of Ih’ing. There is scarcely any object that rnan 
can use th^ has not been accepted by the artists of Persia as 
an opportunity. The most ordinary thing is endowed witls 
non-utilitarian beauty. A mason's tiny trow'd for mosaic 
work b held in the beak of a flpng crane and the fingers 
grasp the body and legs while the tliumb fits neatly between 
the wings. A belt buckle portrays the eternal conflict 
between the lion and the deer, good and e\’U, night and 
day, A compass or an astrolabe, instrumente in olden dap of 
desperate utility on which hung the issue of life and death, 
are richly adorned with engraved arabesques and beautiful 
scrolb. The foot test used in a bath b curved with extra 
grace to its purpose and earthed with flowers and arabesques 
while the little bath stones, half bath brush, half pumice 
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Stone in their use, m^y be made like a crouching hare or a 
boar ccn'CTed 'with a turquoise or a cobalt glaze, the rubbing 
surface variously carved with arabesques or gcometiicai 
patterns. Perhaps the humblest art of all is to be found in the 
little plaques of terra cotta which arc used as bread moulds. 
The value of the tnaterial is absolutely negligible. The 
patterns, whether paired birds under a sacred tree or 
complicated geometrical entrelacs are somedmes of striking 
beauty. 

So, too, there w^as no material which the Persians did not 
exploit and no craft to w'hicb they did not lend distinction. 
Their religion, their philosophy, and their poetry disposed 
them to a sympathetic and respectful attitude toward tlic 
commoit earthy materials about them. They w'lought mar¬ 
vels out of humble clay; stucco, which is not much more than 
mud, was w'orked into the loveliest forma, and they trans¬ 
lated such dificrent materials as stone, wood and glass from 
the commonplace to the significant. 

Interesting vases, pots and jugs were carved out of solid 
stone and the beautifully clouded yellow marble of Yazd w'as 
used for simple vases of great charm while in Eastern Persia 
a black stone was turned and carved into excellent shapes 
with strong, appropriate omamentaiion. A large teapot in the 
Art Institute of Chicago has a handle composed of pierced 
arabesques somewhat in the ceramic style but, as in all these 
atone wares , done with a strength and simplicity becoming 
to the material. 

The tough and hard grained pear w*ood furnished an op¬ 
portunity for the wood carver. Spoons with pierced handies 
of lace-like delicacy, combs and bowls cut thin as thin 
metal demonstrated the virtuosity of the carvers of Abadeh. 
This style was cither continued in North. India or derived 
therefrom. Beautiful wood cabinets inlaid with etched ivory 
with flower spray patterns, so characterisiic also of the seven¬ 
teenth century brocade, were a typical product of the 
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cabinet makers of Isfahan.. All loo few of these have survivetL 
Tliis art also was carried to India where it received the cus¬ 
tomary elaboration in the direction of excessive dnesse in 
which the beauty of the earlier form* was sometimes 
lost. 

Even more beautiful are the small boxK and cabinets 
composed of complicated pierced and inlaid panels which 
give an effect of great H^ness; they have also a certain 
digmty that comes from the architectural treatment of the 
gHieral form (Fig. 97). But delightful as these later things 
are, they hardly bear compariaon w-ith 3 few simple boxes 
that remain from the sixteenth century such as a piece in the 
collection of Nazare Aga of Paris, which depends for its 
b^uty on the deep and skilful carving of graceful arabesques 
with delicate traces of red, blue, and yellow polychromy. It is 
very Persian in its combination of simplicity of form and in¬ 
tensity of decoration. 

The woodcarver lavished hts finest efforts, however, on 
Koran stands, both large and small. Their sacred purpose no 
doubt spurred him to his highest efforts and the beat 
examples embody every merit of the art Fig, 95), 

The same skill in bather working that created such re- 
markable book covers {ef. p. 113) was extended to other 
uses, also. There are occasional leather boxes with low relief 
designs, somew'hat in the spirit of the book coversj the 
grandees of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries strutted 
in boots painted with bright fiowers. 

Even paper, with us the very symbol of the transitory and 
worthless, was so beautifully made in Persia that it was some¬ 
times more valuable than many a fine brocade. Hand-wrought 
of the finest materials, always silk or linen, never cotton, it 
was densely compacted, tinted, and lovingly hand-polished 
with a crystal egg to the exact degree of lustre and glint de- 
mmded by the specific purpose, Beaurifui paper was the 
chief boast of cities like Dalataubad. Tabriz was famous for 
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a papier the colour of moist sugar and other cities basked in 
the knowledge that imperial edicts of certain grades w^ere im¬ 
perfectly valid unless inscribed on their paper. Marble paper 
waa a Persian speciality. Herbert speaks of the royal edicts: 
“writ witli gold upon paper of a curioLt!) gloss and fineness 
varied into several fancies^ effected by taHng oiled colours 
and dropping them severally upon water, whereby the paper 
becomes sleek and cbamletted, or veined, in such sort as it 
resembles agate or porphyry,”* 

Blank sheets of this fine old paper have alw'ays been prized, 
but now they are become doubly so, not merely for the love 
of tile luxurious and mellow surface but primarily to give an 
antique verisimilitude to the work of mr^em painters who, 
in Sir Thomas Arnold's charming phrase, find themselves 
unduly captivated by earlier models. 

We do not know w*hen glass making began in Persia but 
in (creating globular bottles have been found in the Luristan 
tombs. Probably the art was as ancient there as in the sur¬ 
rounding countries. From the depths of antiquity glass ha s 
been made in the Near East, 

The oldest Persian piece of any artistic quality known Is a 
plate of the late Sasanian or early Islamic period with a 
sharply incised fantastic bird, in the collection of Arcady 
Hannibal of Teheran. It is cut with an exquisite delicacv 
that proves it to have been the product of a long and ex¬ 
perienced tradition. This piece w‘as found in North Persia, 
probably near Hay. 

There has also been found at Ray glass that must be at 
least as early as the tenth to the eleventh century, as the forms 
closely follow some of the bronze shapes that were of Sasan- 
lan derivation. Some of this glass may be m^en earlier as it 
was found, according to the report, with some stucco rondels 
now in the Art Institute of Chicago that are from the fourth, 
century. By the twelfth to the thirteenth century the art 
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of gtflss'making in Persia reached a delightful development. 
The shapes were as widely varied as those of the potterv and 
quite similar: plates, bowls, cups, flasks, jugs, ewers, rose¬ 
water sprinklers and dny cosmetic bottks. Some of these are 
in a white pressed glass apparently imitating Fatimid 
crystal. Others are delicately moulded in tow relief designs. 
Spun glass threads are used to make a rich decoration, par^' 
ticularly on the necks and spouts of flasks and ewem. Other 
typ® are wheel cut with strong designs of leaves and 
arabesques. One flask, certainly as old as the Seljuk period, 
carries in a simple foliage a twice repeated bird reminiscent 
of those that appear on some of the iw'elfth century pottery." 
Tire wheel cut patterns are necessarily simple as tlie tech¬ 
nique is most difficult.f The hnished glass is held in one hand 
while the wheel Is worked with the other by means of the usual 
bow string. Inasmuch as the bottle is between the worker anti 
the wheel, the pattern must be done entirely by touch. 
Sometimes animal forms are rendered in glass, Thus there 
is a small fish of thin blown glass found at Ray that must 
have been purely ornamental.| 

While hardly of an artistic form, glass nursing bottles 
found at Ray, oonstsiiDg of an e^-shaped bowl easily held in 
the hand and a long, delicate spout are characteristic of tlw 
skill and adaptability of the Persian craftsmen in all materials. 

The white glass ranges from pure white through oyster 
tones to a light amber and honey colour. In addition to this, 
there is a wide range of delightful colours: a gf^v sea-green 
sometimes cut with fine spual lines; a light eme rald; sevenil 
shades of clear and intense turquoise; dmk blue and a very 
deep brown that in the light takes on a golden ^ow. The 
•Po$st*»lonofA.Rabeauu.Paria.Tliere»#*iiiiilleraitnilw-piK»iiiiheAti 

Initituic cri Ques^. 

fliflj iodebted to ftAnvtcnd R/c^id for tHij; itiforti-rtJtuini ibout tlhc 
technique. It ti itiU m uk inPeriii. 
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glass which imitates crystal is very soliil and heavy, but most 
of the rest is ver>' light and tliin. In general it is far clearer 
and freer from bubbly than that of Western Asia. 

In addition to this wide range of monochromes a few 
examples of decorated glass Iiave been found. A splendid half 
of a bowl completely covered witli a gold wash was re¬ 
covered at Hamadan with a find of fourteenth century 
bronzes and may be Persian work (Fig. too). It gives the 
impression of being clearer and more brilliant than most 
pieces from the west* A lovely little bottle in the Imperial Col¬ 
lection in Teheran is also covered with a gold wash and has 
very delicate polydiromc ornamentation. This carries a some¬ 
what ambiguous inscription that, as at present read, indi¬ 
cates Persian workmanship. There is a segment of a deep 
bowl in the .Art Institute of Chicago found at Ray also on a 
gold ground on which the omamentation is practically iden¬ 
tical with that of certain pieces of Ray court pottery. There 
arc the same little princesses, bhthe and gay, on galloping 
ponies in rondels with scrolling vines. 

A small bowl,in the Eumorfopoulos Collection, complete 
and intact, of quite similar'workmanship, found at Hamadan, 
ha-s very light thin enamel, the only colours tltat have sur¬ 
vived being the gold, a maroon red, and a few delicate 
touches of bright green. The design, again of small seated 
figures in rondels, resembles that of some Ray court wares. 
Another bowl in the same collection, also, remarkable as it 
may seem, complete and intact, 'W'as found at the same place, 
but It b in a decidedly different technique. The enamel is 
very tiiickand intense in colour. It shows a rose-tinted white, 
grey blue, bright green, deep red, and pale yellow. 

'IVo pieces in the Kelekian Collection are so purely 
Persian in character tliat. taken with the Chicago and 
Eumorfopoulos pieces, they ought almost to settle the ques¬ 
tion as to whether or not there was enamelled glass made in 
Persia. One is a large and quite magnificent pbte with gold 
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wash and enamel decoration. A spirited cavalier, quite like 
those that ornament many of the faience plates from Ray, is 
the principat motif. The other piecci still more decisive, is a 
bottle with a tall neck with applied omamentation in glass 
threads and ribbons aroimd the base of the neck and designs 
in coloured enamel around the neck and on the shoulders. 
In form it is almost identical with many undecorated bottles 
found at Ray. By all ordinary bws of evidence both of 
these pieces as well as four others in the Shalis Collection 
should be ascribed to Persia. 

In the course of some recent excavations at Ani, the 
anirient capital of Armenia, Professor Nicholas Marr of 
Leningrad recovered a targe number of glass fragments, 
many of thern riclily enamelled. They were found along with 
pottery fragments, most of them indlstinguishahle from 
w'ell-known types from Ray, and with kilns and tvasters, 
sudicicnc proof that the pottery, at least, was made on tlie 
spot, evidently by Persian workmen. Professor Marr and 
Professor Orbeli of tlie Hermitage arc satisfied that the 
enamelled glass also was a local product probably likewise 
made by Persian artisans.* 

Examples of all varioxis types of glass have been found at 
Saveh, .Aveh, and Nishapur. The fragments have not yet 
been properly assembled or studied- Indeed, it is really miich 
too early to write any adequate account of medieval Persian 
glass. 

We have not enough examples of the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth century' glass even to make generalisations. Tlic glass 
of this period seems to Itave remained mosdy above ground 
and to have been completely destroyed. From the archeolo¬ 
gist 5 point of riew, cataclysms that deeply seal precious 
material arc advantageous, for they protect it from the ob- 
limratton it would otherwise sufiicr in the usual course of 

*Fof diKiiBuon of the pioblcm of Fenuan efunt^ll^d sImm, tf, the 
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time. But that glass wag being made at this time within the 
circuit of the Persian cuJtural Empire tve know from the testi¬ 
mony of ClaWjo. He tells how Tamerlane imported from 
other centres and established in Samarkand various skilled 
craftsmen, including **craftsiTien In glass and porcelain who 
are known to he the best in the world-”* In the Mosque of 
Sultanjeh he found glass bowls used as lamps.f 
Sixteenth centniy glass also is largely an enigma, but by 
the middle of the century the tendency in the direction of the 
exceedingly tall and slender bottles and ewers which was to 
culminate in the exaggerated types of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was well established, as is shown by illustrations in the 
manuscripts of the time,4:’i'he style had been clearly predicted 
in tlie long-necked silver njae-watcrsprinkleisof the Seljuk 
period. The white, dark blue, green and brown glass is con¬ 
tinued and many of the bottles show the all-over gold wash 
so characteristic of Persian glass. 

For the seventeenth century large amounts of glass are 
available. Shiraz was the chief centre of the manufacture as 
Chardin testifies; “There arc glass-houses all over Persia, 
but most of die glass is full of flaws and bladders and is 
greyish upon the account doubtless, that the fire lasts but 
three or four days and their Dereinne, as they cal! it, which is 
a sort of broom, which they uae to make it, doth not bear 
heat so well as ours. The glass of Shiraz is the finest in the 
country; that of Isfahan, on the contrary, is the sorriest, be¬ 
cause it b only glass melted again.”§ 

Herbert, writing at the game time, speaks of finding in the 
bazaar of Gombrun, Shiraz wine brought in long-necked 
bottles and he gives an amusing account of a Tlarrhtp wel¬ 
come in wiiich, to die noise of bells, cymbals and drums, was 

•Ckfvtjo, EmboAsy to TnjxKt-Iuui, 1402-1406, p. 288- 
tCIanjo, 1^. e£t. p, tj,J. 
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added the clashing of glass bottles emptied of wine, one 
against the other.* 

Chardin goes on to say that tlie art of glass making had 
been known in Persia only fifty years > which is dearly er¬ 
roneous; but Chardin was siting his mformation fiom local 
gossip Rnd it is quite possible that the SMraz glass makers 
had been taught their particular craft by some Europeans. 

This Sliiraz glass comes in various colours ui addition to 
white: there are rich shades of blue, green, amber, chestnut, 
and, rarely, very deep crimson. There arc bowls and ewers 
which were made in sets for washing the fingers, rose-water 
sprinklers and long necked wine bottles and vases for single 
flowers often with skilfbl spiral twists, frequently as graceful 
as the flowers they imitate. There are no longer any cut or ea- 
gnw'cd decorations but the applied spun threads are still 
used, though only in simple patterns, such as straight 
mouldings or zigzags. 

It is a superior aiiisii'c triumph to endow common 
materials, indefinite and inert, with great beauty; never¬ 
theless the precious materials such as gold and Jewels also 
have their artistic rights and that they are in their own quality 
fovourahly disposed to beauty and hy their natural loveliness 
co-operate with the artist does not diminkh either his honour 
or their sesthetic significance, 'fhere is alw'ays, in dealing with 
these precious materials, a temptation to over-lavishness 
and ostentation. Objects made of them were planned to 
exalt the preatige of the rich and powerful and there is con¬ 
sequently a somcu'hat ambiguous purpose, the love of dis¬ 
play competing with the love of beauty, that low'ere their 
final artistic rank. 

Botli in the sci.'enteenth and the eighteenth century we find 
gorgeous vessels used for state occasions, with jewels and 
enamels embedded in gold and silver, wrought, pierced, and 
encrusted by every manipulation of the jeweller's an to 

•Tf«.xU m PmlA, p, 4; ; tit. p. 
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express the opulence and the glory of the King of Kings. In 
the Hermitage is a great gold sabre sheath encrusted with 
plaques of emeralds of such size and beauty that it seems to 
belong to the world of the Arabian Nigbts.Tlie Appurtenances 
of the Crown, principally made in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, some of which are on view at Teheran, 
attain a degree of almost unimaginable siimptuousness that 
gives point and substance to Milton’s references to the 
wealth of Ormuz and of Ind. A mace whose shaft consists of 
spiral lines of rubies and diamonds, despite an almost exces¬ 
sive lavishness, has a oonaiderable measure uf dignity and 
beauty. But the most charming of ail is a silk carpet-woven 
saddle cover of sumptuous colours which arc enhanced by 
rich encrustations of masses of pearls , 

ITie utmost peak of magnificence in the way of regal 
appurtenances is attained in two Persian thrones, one that of 
Shah Ismail in Istanbul, and the other the much lauded and 
much discussed Peacock Throne that now stands in the 
Gulifitan Palace in Teheran. Both of these gorgeous pieces of 
furniture are unri\TiIled for slieer sumptuousness. The earlier 
one is naturally finer, more simple and compact in shape, 
more beautiful in design and more skilful in execution. But 
the Peacock Throne, although it was probably remade at the 
end of the eighteenth century from materlak furnished by 
the original Peacock Throne, part of tlic plunder tliat Nadir 
Shah brought back from his Indian campaigns, is none the 
less an extremely handsome object, 'J’he debcacy of the 
enamels and the mellowness of the pure gold when 
seen in an adequate light are altogcdier enchanting, and 
if the form seems to the Wcfitem view lacking in 
architectural simplicity, the riclmess of colour and the 
fairylike quality of the enamelled plaques and dainty 
pinnacles give a total effect of shimmering opulence which 
is perhaps unique. 

But these appurtenances and attributes of oriental royalty 
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while only of theaeTenteenth and eighteenth oenturies,repre¬ 
sent, like everything else in Persian art, an andent tradition. 
The equipment of Tamerlane which was largely the work of 
Persian artists and craftsmen, probably for outshone the 
wealth of the Safavids and the ICaJars. Clavijo tells of tlie 
Emperor's gold furniture: “In the centre of the palace before 
the doorway to the alcoves were placed hvo tables made of 
gold, standing each on four legs, and the table top and the 
legs were all made in one piece of metah The top of each of 
these tables might measure fh’c palms in lengthy the breadth 
being three palms across. On the one table were set seven 
golden flasks, and tw'o of them were ornament^ outside 
with great pearls and emeralds and turquoises, set in the 
metal, while at the mouth there vnas a hafag ruby. Beside 
these seven flasks there were standing sis cups of gold, circu¬ 
lar in shape, and one of them had set within the rim a very 
big round pearl of line orjent, while at the cenim point of the 
cup was encrusted a balas ruby of beautiful ctdour that meas¬ 
ured across two finger hreadths.''* In anotlier pavilion were 
even richer furnishings: In the middle ,.. facing the door¬ 
way, was placed a cheat or small cabinet which was used as a 
stand for cups and dishes of plate. This cabinet was made en¬ 
tirely of gold, richly ornamented \rith enamel work with in¬ 
sets, and in height it would stand to a man’s breast. The top 
was flat and it was enclosed at tlie back with the like of little 
battlements in green and blue enamel, which were scalloped, 
The whole of this cabinet was encrusted with jewels and 
pearls of large aiae, and in the centre part between the pearls 
and precious stones was set a single round jew^ the size of a 
small nut, but it was not of any very' excellent colour. To 
close this cabinet was a small door, and within was kept a 
set of drinking vessels. These were sLx flasks made of gold, 
beautifully chased, set with pearis and predous atones, and 
beside them stood she round gold cups Ukewise adorned with 
•Ckvijo, Embwsy to Tsmertsne, t4e3-i4o«. p, **8. 
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pearls and jewels. In from of this cabiitel was standing a 
small table, some two palms in height, made of gold this 
too being ornamented with beautiful atones and many big 
pearls, while in the top of ilie table was set a great emerald of 
very light colour, green; tliis lay level with the table top, 
, , , Standing . . , beside this table was to be noticed a 
golden tree that simulated an oak, and Its trunk was as 
thick as might be a man's leg, while above the branches 
spread to right and to left, bearing leaves like oak leaves. This 
tree reached to the height of a man and , , . the fruit . . . 
consisted in vast numbers of balas rubies, emeralds, tur¬ 
quoises, sapphires and common rubies with many great 
pearls of wonderfiri orient and beauty. These were set all 
over the tree while numerous little birds, made of gold 
enamel in many colours were to be seen perching on the 
branches,"* Another piece of lavish furniture was a wooden 
screen covered with plates of silver gilt, and the doors of the 
room w'cre covered with plates of silver gilt ornamented with 
blue enamel designs with insets of wrought gold. The tree 
was probably Chinese, at least in conception, an early ex¬ 
ample of the metal and stone decorative trees still so popular. 
In still another pavilion were rose silk hangings with spangles 
of silver gilt, each spangle set with an emerald, pearl, or 
other precious stone. 

Perhaps more beautiful effects have been attained in less 
costly but still precious materials where the mind of the artist 
tvas more concerned with aesthetic quality than with the 
flattery of a great patron. No better example of such work 
could be found than a dark green jade bowl with delicate 
interwov en arabesques inlaid in gold and silver that belongs 
to F. Stelmneyer, of Luceme {cf. Fig. tot). The inlayii^ of 
jade w 4 th gold and silver Lines and precious and semi* 
precious atones was common in seventeenth century Persia, 
especially for the handles of daggers and swords, and the 
^Ckvijo, op. eti p, *69 f, 
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same style was also richly developed ai the Moghul courts of 
?Corth India. But the Steinmeycr bowl must date as far back 
as the end of the sixteenth century. The delicacy and thin¬ 
ness of the tendrils, the purity of the arabesques, the ample 
spacing and the tactful restraint of the omameni which gives 
full play to the interesting contrast of tlie silver, gold, and 
dark green, all show the more temperate style than we usually 
associate with the sixteenth century. 

Not mudi can be said about Persian ivory, as ao little 
exists, ITie pierced plaques in the Hermitage and the Na¬ 
tional Museum of Florence, often ascribed to Persia, are more 
likely western work; but the scarcity of examples proves 
little. It would hardly be credible that Persian artists, so 
skilful and versatile, so eager to exploit every available 
matctial, should have neglected tvoiy. Moreover evidence 
does exist that at an early date they were exploring this craft 
also. Fragments of a twelfth century ivory box with incised 
circles framing animals, strongly reminiscent of Sidiian 
Work, was recently found at Pay, and some of the Sicilian 
etched and painted boxes, notably one in the Cathedral of 
Trent, are so dearly Persian in kyle that, in view of the 
relations which we know existed between Persia and Italy, 
they may be taken as bdirect evidence of the existence of 
Pereian modds. We know also that Tark, a village near 
Nal^, was celebrated in the thirteenth century for skill in 
carving ivory bowls which were largely exported,* 

Tlic elephant rook in the National Museum of Florence is 
probably Persian of tlie ninth century. In character, sil¬ 
houette and nmamern, a floriated ronceau, it follows dosely 
some Gabn bowls. There is no improbability in the tradi- 
bon It was part of a chess set given by Haraun ar- 
Rashid to CWlemagne. It seems to be of the time and they 
exchanged gifts. Tliat the Persians made ivory chcas pieces, 
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moreover, is proven by the reoovei^ fixmi the mins of the 
Palace of Alp Arslan at Nishapur of a small ivory rooi in the 
form of a square, turreted castle on which are perched two 
falcons faced in opposite directions, simply and forcefully 
rendered as became the Seljuhs. 

Ivory work was continued, apparently in a very rich form, 
in the seventeenth century, for Chardin speaks of sweetmeat 
boxes which he saw at the court, of wory with applied 
plaques of gold,* At this time, too, powder horns, to which 
ivory was particularly adapted, were frequently defllv 
carved, sometimes with die usual arabesque patterns in 
panels but in one case \rith an expressive plastically wrought 
grotesque head whose vitality suggests some debt to China. 

Jewelry had always been such an important adjunct to the 
costumes uf all the upper classes as well as the court that the 
attention of some of the best craftsmen was for long devoted 
to this work. From the earlier Islamic period little survh'ea. 
Some examples of Abbasid gold that may be Persian in origin 
were recently found at Baghdad, and there arc similar 
pieces in the Kaiser Friedricli Museum whidi are worthy 
successors of the delicate granulated work w hich is found first 
at Sumer and more or less continuously from that time down 
to die middle ages (Fig, SSjl. 

Much of the jewelry is complicated and ostentatious. Per* 
haps the best modem styles are to be found in the adorn¬ 
ments, particularly ear-rings, of the fourteenth century.f 'llie 
most charming combinations are pearls and gold, but 
various kinds of enamels and acmi-precious stones were 
mounted in the usual oriental fashion with heavily w’lought 
silver. Sir Robert Clive owns an except lonally fine pair. 

Filigree work of a wonderful deHcacy and light n e s s is 
widely known as Zenjan work as this style has for centuries 

*Ch*nimt Tr^vdsp p. 77. 

f A pnir is ifi the pci^Amioa of Mf*. Htrbjcn Gutituinn* of 
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been developed and still is piactised in this small city 
between Kazan and Tabriz. In Isfalian this craft was prac¬ 
tised also, perhaps with less technical virtuosity but with 
more taste and sober interest. In the fifteenth cenluzy Sul- 
tanieh and Tabriz were important oentm for both gold and 
silver jewelry. In both cities pearl and mother of p^rl 
jcweliy were specialiii^.* 

Almost nothing of this period remains, none of the strings 
of pearls other jewels that were draped on the turbans of 
the men or made a coquettish festoon under the chin, de¬ 
pendent from side to side, of the women's bonnets; none of 
the enamelled and jew'dled holders from which the plumage 
of the headdresses sprang or the intricate^ patterned and 
many-coloured slides and buckles and buttons foTthel^r- 
menta. The long da nglin g cartings, the cbatnB and pendants 
for the neck, the heavy brai^Iets for the upper aims or the 
lighter ones that clasped the wrist in matched pairs, all tijese 
have gone into the mdting pot in subsequent years of 
confusion and poverty, so that we know ihm only from the 
miniatures. 

•Clmvijp* Eml>aaiy^p. i6i. 
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PERSIAN GARDENS 


To the European a garden meam plants, trees, and shrubs, 
usually a lawn, and, since the Renaissance, almost always 
flmvcrs.* To the Persian a garden means trees and water, and 
if he must limit one of these it will hardly be the water* In 
all early Aryan thought indeed, the hvo are indissoluble, 
plants and water, life and youth; the tree of life and the 
fountain of youth, so that w'hen the Aryan tradition was 
formulated in Zoroastiiankm these were especially en¬ 
trusted to die care of two feminine archangels: Haurvatat, 
who personified saving health, perfection, and really salva¬ 
tion, and Amcretat, embodiment of immortality. 

That plants and especially water should have been of 
primary significance to dwellers in a land where much Is 
barren was inevitable. When bare mountains rise from a 
bleak plain and all Is In the neutral, though often lovclvt tints 
of death, the sudden verdure about the rare gush of water is 
a promise of relief and even of salvation (Fig, loa). Wlien 
man and land alike are e^'er threatened by an unremitting 
sun or suffering from pitiless thirst, trees are the promise of 
protection, water the fluid of life. In Ma^anderan and the 
nonh-weat there are heavy forests, and through most of Persia 
there are fertile vallej'a, but the sudden transition from aridity 
to verdant growth is in the background of the Persian mind; 
and in the towns there Is the same abrupt change from blank 
walls and dusty streets to the soft rustle of a hidden park. 

To the Persian, then, a garden has always meant first of all a 
pool as a mirror of refreshment, and, second, trees to coal and 
dim the relentless light. A garden was a grove about a glisten¬ 
ing fresh fountain, and such a grove m^as Paradise, Uterally 
Paradise, forour word co mes from die Persian word for wall cd 

fhfifmitig diacussion of P^iinn gitrd£iis is m V. Sm:lrFilJe'Wei£| 
A PifiseELgrT to TcheraOp Ntw 1^9*7, t f* 
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park, which is their conception of a garden; and Paradise it 
is,for it offers restat the end of the heat and dusty strife of the 
day like unto the perfect rest tliat crowns the struggle of life. 

'rhe garden, the grove, the paradi^ offers this and 
offers, loo, something more that brings it even nearer in 
the Persian mind to the heavenly ideal. For it gives a setting 
and a pattern for a quality of life tliat touches the feeling of 
the infinite. Rest In a garden is contemplative; there a ma n 
composes his soul and is at one with his world; it b the place 
of unification within and without. Nor is this reaJisarioa of 
the self and of its coherence with the universe achieved only 
in isolation. The garden is the place of friendly intercourse, 
where mind meets mind in conversation touch^ with poetry 
and spirits intcrminglo, while the amber Shi rust wine passes 
in fragile turquoise pottery bowls. Life was and is lived 
largely in the garden and lived there at its brat. 

And, too, the garden is Paradise because it is the realisa¬ 
tion of the earth's poicntiaHty. Even the bare ground has its 
own high destiny; it contains the promise and potent^ of 
fertility, life and beauty, and if by the accident of insufficient 
water tlus destiny is for die moment frustrated, it can, by 
loving care, be released and fulfilled. Just as man transforms 
the inert clay into gracious shapes adorned whh lovely 
colours, so also the earth yields to the same art and in the 
garden realises its own inherent and implied perfection. 

The Persians, like ali good architects, make a house and 
its garden a continuous unit; but whereas the European 
commonly unifies the two by carrying the house out into 
the garden, with temoes, balustrades, benches and statues 
that reflect the garden facade, the Persian achieves coher¬ 
ence by carrying the garden into the house, and makes no 
opposite concession. He does not omanient his garden with 
stones. lie refreshes his bouse with water and plants. Thus 
even the humblest dwellii^ is built about a pool, and w’here 
there is a deep porch this may have a foun raSn too. Not 
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Infrequently the water flows actually through the house. 
In many of the more pretentious ihvelUngs there is a 
special room that can be thrown entirely open on one side 
P ■ 55)- Similarly, he worships by preference out of doors, 
building, not shut-in temples, but wide vaulted iiwans, 
niches facing an unroofed central court {(f. p. 33), and be¬ 
fore the advent of Islam the Zoroasbians addressed their 
God under die open sky. 

The earliest Persian gardens are unrecorded, but the 
present typical plan of a central pool or, in a large garden, 
scries of pools canals and padis related to tills focus on 
a rectangular scheme, probably goes back to prehistoric 
ttmes. One of the earliest pottery bowls* found by Prof. 
Herzfeld at Samatra w'hich must date at least 3000 B,C., has 
crossed canals defining four beds each with a tree and bird. 
Certainly, by Sasanian times it was the estafaUshed concep¬ 
tion, for the famous carpet of Khusrau seems to have repre¬ 
sented such a garden. The garden carpets of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are a continuatioTi of this same 
tradition (j^. p, 126). Kliusrau Parvia laid out a park 
near KermnDshah two leagues square, part planted with 
trees that bore all kinds of fniit both of the hot lands and the 
cold countries, die rest in meadow as a racecoiuae and pastur¬ 
age for his horses', in the ninth and tenth ceuturies die 
Persian kings were wont to hold audience in a garden under 
a plane tree solidly encased in silver, and many of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century polychrome bowls found 
at Kay show the same water-fiUed canals that appeared on 
the Samarra fragment, and on the garden carpets. 

In the fourteenth century there was undoubtedly a strong 
influx of Chinese influence in this as in all the other arts. 
Tamerlane’s gardens at Samarkand had the characteristic 
Chinese architectural elements of bridges and treiliecs, and 
the minianires of the subsequent century, while they seldom 

•Dl, Ernst (tcrzfdd, Dk: AuagtAhimjfpa dcr SiLiTimjT*^ Bund V, 111. XVI. 
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show bridgest often do have these decomtive wooden fences. 
These seem dlways to have been made of light palings, often 
painted red, Tl^e very simplest consist of a double top 
rail on slender uprights that do not break through the 
continuity of the upper horizontal and the beauty is entirely 
in the spacing, in a slightly more developed form the comer 
post is carried up to a finial, either plain or In a simple trefoil. 
Vciy' rarely, and usually at an earlier period, such fences are 
earned out in a line tracery of circles and their segments 
and radials. Occasiunally, they are made very high to form a 
kind of open screen and then a portal is usually introduced 
a narrow arch with panelled door, all carved. There are 
isolated examples of su ch high screens made entirely of these 
arched and carved panels, ibvw a miniature in the Louvre 
shows a screen of rich invention and line patterning. Fences 
were used in Tamerlane’s garden* primarily to define the 
paths, but in die miniatures they generally mark the edge 
of a paved open porch, or sometimes gurround a polygonal 
spatK under a plane tree, making an informal little pavilion. 

Similarly, the Chinese fashion introduced into the garden 
plan tree-houses, but these seem to have been but sparingly 
adopted if their rarity in the miniatures is a measure of thdV 
actual luse. ^medmes these are only a bare platform, with a 
ladder, but in a more decorative style there b a balustrade 
and a proper staircase with arched portals at tlic turns. 

But tliese importations were a passing phase that Ucm- 
ingty fell soon into general disuse. The surrounding wall, 
however, remained a structure of importance, for it is essen¬ 
tial to the Persian canception of a garden that it be com¬ 
pletely enclosed. Usually, this is merely a high, plastered 
bnck wall without decorative function, but sometimes lo- 
^y. and probably more often in preceding periods, there are 
decorauve battlements or even comer towers, pigeon towers 
being a fairly common feature. 

•ClaTgo, Embassy, p. ixj. 
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Pavilions, too, remain in use though in a icss Eantastic 
form. ITiese range from canopies held up on a pole or two, 
rich stulfis, intricate embroideries, or even sumptuous car¬ 
pets, through complete peaked tents of si milar extravagant 
materials to semi-pennanent summer houses with carved and 
painted decorations and, finalty, to complete little palaces, 
like the Hashc Be hist (Eight Paradises), very gay and lavish, 
in the royal parks of Shah Abbas, equipped for feasting and 
unrestrained pleasure. 

Cut a garden may be a complete garden without any of 
these features save the plainest; serviceable surrounding wall 
if it have its pool, and this may be of the most unobtrusive 
design and construction. It is generally rectangular, almost 
always oblong and only rarely rounded at the comers, 
w'tthout any moulding to define the edge, but only a flat 
coping and kept so full that it brims to the very roots of the 
surrounding trees. Often the surface is elevated a foot or 
more so that tlie ground beyond is hidden, and the garden 
seems to rise direct from the smooth water. Generally the 
pool will be still. The unfractured quiet of the mirroring 
surface is the soul of the garden's spell. Indeed, one of the 
Caliphs of Egypt, where the art of the garden was early 
elabonitcly developed in much the same style, had a pool of 
pure quicksilver. 

Tiiough quiet water seems most truly of the essence of 
these gardens, fountains do sometimes appear. Shall Abbas 
had in one of his parks a twelve-sided basin with a varying 
spray from every side and two centuries earlier Tamerlane 
had beside him in one of his audience courts a pool with a 
playing stream in which he kept bobbing a real red apple as 
a decorative toy.* More often the pool b stirred only by a 
alight trickle of renewing water. 

But even the still waters are not left wholly inert. Fish 
alip through the canals, faithfully portrayed in the garden 

•Clnvijct^ Embstioy^ p. 210.. 
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carpets, and ducks with painted feathers aotnetimes swim 
about. Occasionatly the fountains are iined or bordered with 
tiles on wtiich swimming iish in graceful evolutions are 
faithfully depicted, tacking nothing of reality but movement. 

Tamerlane edged one of hb pools with turf, but lawns are 
now almost never seen. The smooth expanse of tvatersuffices 
in its place, and grass plays another role, making a tangle 
among the trees to cany out the effect of unplanned nature. 
For though the basic layout of these gardens is so fo rmall y 
rectangular^ there is maintained, at least in part, an illusion 
of happy accident. It b a grove, spontaneously sprung from 
God’s earth and must not show too obviously ffie hand of 
man. To be sure, in the good examples not only the hand 
but also the cunniiig mind of man b tliere, fasltioning com¬ 
positions with the trees, cutting the verticals of cypress and 
aspen with the jagged horizontals of die pine, or weighting 
the whole with the solid mass of a plane, hut these arrange¬ 
ments are subordinate to a more natural whole, and the grass 
completes the effect with a somcw'hat unkempt carelessness. 

Of the trees the C3iykress and plane are the two most 
fundamental. The cypress is an ancient Aryan symbol, 
emblem of immortality. It b an essenda] motif throughout 
Near Eastern and especialty Persian design, and the ever re¬ 
current simile in literature for beauty of personal fonn. 
But perhaps even more important is the fact that it remains 
green and keeps a kind of substantial, reassuring freshness. 

The plane tree, while perhaps not a.<t ancient in Arv'an 
tradition, has its early history' too. Thus in one of the 
Adixmenian royal residences there was a gold plane tree in 
repousse which the Greeks bughed at, saying it would not 
give shade enough for a cricket. The fruit trees are almost as 
important as the shade trees, for the Persian garden b in part 
an oriihaid and an impressive variety of fruits has been 
grown there for the last two thousand years at least. From 
ihb juxtaposition of the shade trees the fruit trees, 
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quite dramatic at the season of blossom, has come one of 
the most typical Persian art motifs, the cypress and tlic 
flowering tree, die symbol of life and iminoit^ty. 

Herbert, enormously impressed by the Peision gardens, 
gives a comprehensive list of ail of the trees he noted b one 
of the royal parks, or wildernesses as he chactmngly raTla 
them: "They' abound b lofty pyramidical cypresses, broad- 
spreading chenaers, tough elm, straight ash, knotty pbes 
fragrant mastics, kingly oaks, sweet mjTties, useful maples; 
and of fruit trees are grapes, pomegranates, pomccitions, 
oranges, lemons, pistachios, apples, pears, peaches, chest¬ 
nuts, cherries, qumces, wabuta, apricots, plums, almonds, 
figs, dales and melons * . * also flowers me to the eye, 
sweet to the smell, and useful b physic/** But even in 
this careful bventory he has not been complete, for Nijcami 
makes his melodious moan for the fair Shirm: 

“TTic world is void of sun and moon for me. 

My garden lacks its box and willow tree.'’ 

Of the flowers, the fairest to the Persian eye is the rose, 
while the sweetest to the smell is the jasmme. When the 
bdoved is at her loveliest she may be called a rose and the 
lyrical praises of the flower itself are endless, ITie Persians 
have, not the snows of yester-year, but a rose parallel: 

When the rose is gone and the rose garden fallen to ruin. 

Whence wilt thou seek the rose’s scent? From Rose- 

Water? f 

Chardin noted five sorts of them as common m the gardens 
of his day: pink, white, yellow and red, and two two-toned 
species: red on one side Mid white on the other, and red 
and yellow^ similarly combbed. The Utter, he says, were 
called Dou Rompe or "two places” and he claims to have 
seen roses of three oobuts on one and the same branch b 
this magical land of rojses: ycUow, yellow and white, and 
yellow and red. Tlie plab rose must, however, be con- 

•Hcrbert, Traveli, Londan. p. 73 f. tJ>l«]uddm A,D. 1273, 
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stdered the iDost typicidijr Pt^rsian for the common name for 
the rose is Red Flower. 

The jasmine not only plays an important poetical r 61 e in 
Persia, but early assumed signal religious honcFurs, for in 
Zoroastrianism it was made sacred to Vohuinan the arch¬ 
angel, who personifies the good spirit and divine wisdom 
working in man and uniting him with God. Both the single 
and double varieties are common, the usual type being the 
so-called Spanish jasmine of excessive sweetness of perfume. 

Of the other flowers associated with Pemia perhaps the 
iris stands out rnoit clearly and immediately in the Western 
mind, because the oncocyclus, native to the countiy, has so fine 
a fundamental form, so many interesti ng variants, and has been 
so Bucce^fully hybridised for acclimatisation in our mote 
temperate ^dens. But of equal importance are the narcissus 
and the tulip. The former inspired so mutdi admiration that 
early geographera sometimes mention where there were 
especially fine wild fields of them. Hyacinths and lilies of the 
valley are other important spring flowers. Poppies, anemones 
of the St, Brigid type, stocks, convolvulus, mallowes, carna¬ 
tions, centaureas, campanulas, pansies, and violets, done with 
loving care, ail occur frequetvtiy m Pereian brocades of tlie 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and doubtless played a 
part in the gardens then as they do now; and to-day to the 
native plants and those introduced in older times have been 
added almost all the resources of European gardens. 

To ail this beauty the songs of birds, especially the beloved 
nightingale, added an essential magic. Herbert celebrates this 
l^t delight as he found it in the garden of the Chahil Suiun: 

And tile garden or wilderness behind the house was made 
fiagnmt with flowers, filled with airy citbsens privileged from 
hurt or aifrights, and for which they return their thankful 
notes in a more melodious concert and variety than if they 
were m the exactest vollyere faviaryj in the univerBe.*** 

♦Herbert, op, at.p. ijg. 
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Chapter X 

FORMATIT^E FACTORS IN PERSIAN ART 

The course of Perebn art presents an historical phenomenon 
of primary importance, one that calls for explanation noit 
only because ol the rfile that it has played in the history of 
dvilization but because of its own intrinsic quality, its 
variety and Hs exceptionally long life. We need to know what 
were ilie conditions that led to the creation of an art so dis¬ 
tinguished and so persistent. What b the secret of the re¬ 
markable vitality by wliich the Persian a^thetic genius con¬ 
tinually renewed itself for fifty centuries, a longer period of 
artistic productivity than perhaps any other region can point 
to? WTiat were the influences that determmed the quality of 
each successive epoch, and what controlled the evolutions of 
its styles? 

Tliere has long been a somewhat sentimental prejudice 
against any Bcrious effort to explain the souro^ and the 
reasons for anytlibg that savours of inspirafion. The very 
attempt to understand has been held to be incompatible with 
the spirit of art, an intrualon of intellect into the realm of 
feeling. English prose is full of cautions against it, and even 
sudi a wise and astute critic as D. S. McCoIl shakes a warn¬ 
ing finger against the “taint of science.’* Knowledge h held 
to be the foe of appreciation, and pure emotion the sole 
appropriate response. 

But knowledge in art need be no more destructive to 
emotion than the ability to read is damaging to poetic appre¬ 
ciation. On the contrary, it is a means to an end, the end of 
perfect realization, Confusion and excitement in the pre¬ 
sence of w’orks of art is no subatitute for the true xstheric 
insight. It is not the child, standing in the cathedral nave, 
who soars on w-ings like eagles’, but the mature architect who 
brings to his perception a disciplined selectivity of judgment, 
whose admirations are based on an understanding of the 
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forctss a( vrork, on lllumlnaiing memories and quick com- 
parifions. "rhesc so enrich the total impression that the on-' 
sopluBticated approach is by comparison only scml-coii' 
scious. There may be many thbgs re\'ealeJ to bal^ but fine 
art is not one of them. 

It is true that the scientific interest in expkimtions and 
causes is a diflerent approach than that of direct apprecia¬ 
tion. But no one proposes to substitute an account of the 
originB of an art for the perception of the object itself. Know¬ 
ledge docs not take the place of \'ision, nor does it make the 
blind to see, but it does both train and supplement the eye. 

The fear that knowledge may contaminate and enfeeble 
the xstlictic experience rests upon a tissue of psychological 
errors; upon the eighteenth century- comportmenta] theory of 
personality and upon the notion of pure feeling, si one time 
the goal of psychological research but long since discarded 
aft meaningless. It cannot be too often urged that we see bv 
the eye of the mind and that a profound experience involves 
and is condrtioned by the complete personality aod not s 
single image. The immediate sensation complex is illumined, 
ordered, and mtensififid by the comprehensive background' 
of which it is the momentary expression, ^Esthetic impres' 
sions arc not Isolated sensations. The response to beauty is 
part of a total texture whicli is io die moment of exclusive 
attention apparently separated from the organic whole 
though without tills tl is deprived of meaning and value' 

Because the sources and the life historv of an artistic 
conception are constitutive of the quality of the thing an 
understanding of the forces that have moulded and sustained 
the art of Persia is essential to a proper appreciation of it 
Our immediate problem docs nirt concern the reasons for 
airistic production generally. The play instinct, the so- 
called instinct for workmanship or other fiindamentnl 
psychological mcdianisim that operate imiveraally in artistic 
creation arc not in question. We seek rather those specific 
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factors which gave Persian art its dktinctive qiiaUn', 
Many theories have been cifeied for the solution of these 
intricate and difficult questions. Some have held that the 
production of Persian art was merely one more exaiiiple of 
spontaneous inspiration, that neither needs nor permits of 
ajiy rational explanation. Indeed, the modem world lias 
often consoled itself for its ssthetic inferiority by the con¬ 
descending assumption that the great achievements of otlier 
times were the products of an unselfconscious spontaneity 
that did not understand its own processes or merits. This 
attitude, which sees in tlic artists of former periods the more 
or less passive vehicles of a dh'inc. or natural revelation, and 
explains away Shakespeare and the medisva] craftsmen as 
having tvmught better than they knew, has long liad a 
popular vogue. But the iheon* is more naive than the artists 
that it presumes to {Kitronize. The exception made in favour 
of the Greek architects whose exquisitely calculated and 
consistent variations could only have been the result of 
intensely theoretical preparation, must as scholars know, be 
extended into almost ever^* time and period in which art of 
major importance was created. Any idea that the art of Persia 
has been a sort of happy accident, an unconscious and child¬ 
like expression as unpremeditated as the song of a nightin¬ 
gale. is wholly set at naught by evetything that we know of 
it as well as by the spedhe w'itnesa of the Persians them¬ 
selves, who, fortunately, have not been silent on this point. 

Sir George Bird wood emitted the pious scnumcntality*that 
the classical Persian carpets, for example, were great because, 
being old, they stood nearer to the divmc source of cxceDence 
—an incantation, often dutifully repeated, tliat belong in 
a museum of theological curiosities and need not detain us, 

A notion almost equally sentimental and far more common 
secs the excellence of works of art, particularly the antique 

•Sir BtrEhn»d, OricntiliacluT Frtchtcppechc, in Tepptth. 
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art of the Orient, aa automatically dEpendent upon the 
passage of time, arguing tliat any work of art of the present 
day will ultimately receive the same praise from posterity 
that we notr lavish on antiquity. More specifically it is held 
that the mellow glory of many ancient works of art is the 
creation of the softening hand of time, or, as Martin puts it, 
“the sun is the greatest dyer of them all/** Adherents of this 
pouti of iiiew are passionate in their adulation of patina by 
which is meant a "variety of deteriorations: soil corrosions 
with its pitted surfiices, blunted margiiisand weakened struc¬ 
ture, obscured patterns, faded colours and, c[iiite as often as 
not, particularly in the case of textiles, plain downright dirt, 

Tlus idea rests upon certain material fallacies. The beauty 
of ancient coloure is in no way the product of degeneration. 
Time has damaged more worl^ of art than it has ever helped, 
and the most beautiful carpets are those whose colours are 
nearest theirorigmal state. Not accident, but taste, knowledge 
and a passion for perfection; the insistence on the finest 
materials and the ability to organize and harmonize them, 
are the real sources of artistic quality in Persian or any 
other art. It is the mind of man, and not the heat of the sun 
or the dissolution of surfeces that is responsible for the 
glory of Persian carpets and textiles. The essential mark 
of great art is eternal youthfulness, not senility, and it is the 
perennial freshness of Persian art, the brilliance of the min¬ 
iatures, the deep sheen of the tiles or tlic lustrous imenshy 
of the vdviets ttmt are one of the major sources of its dinimt. 
Thew stand as an effective rebuke to sentimental and super¬ 
ficial tfieories that glorih* accident and deprecate ihcworkof 
the mmd, iheoritt which have been a handicap to apprecia¬ 
tion and to creative effort as well. 

A more spet^ view would explain the arts of Persia by 
the freshne^ of her air, the glory of her sun. the sharp alter- 
naUons of her seasons, the nature of her terrain and her 
•F. R. Mtrtin, of Oriental Ikfort iSoo, p. ,.^6. 
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geogtaphicat location. The most chamiing expression of th jg 
Mother Nature theory, applying spcciit^lly to the Persian 
arts and endeavouring to explain the brilliance and perman¬ 
ence of the colours as well as other merits, -was declaimed by 
Chardin with such engaging enthusiasm that it seems un¬ 
gracious not to believe every word of it: ‘'There is such an 
exquisite beauty' in the air of Persia that I can neither forget 
it myself nor forbear mentioning it to everybody. One 
w'ould swear that the Heavens were more sublimely elevated 
and tinctured with quite another colour tliere than they are 
in our tlrick and dreary European climates. And in those 
countries the goodness and virtue of tlie air spreads and 
diffuses itself over all the lace of nature, iliai it emiobles all 
its productions and all the works of art with an unparalleled 
lustre, solidity and duration; not to speak how much this 
serenity of air enlivens and invigorates die constitution of 
the body and how happily it influences the disposition of 
the mind.”* And again: “Their colours are much more 
solid and bright and do not fade so soon; but the honour 
of it is not so much to be ascribed to their art as to their 
air and climate which, being dry and clear, causes the 
liveliness of the coloiirs.”t Chardb attributes the brightness 
of the Persian colours to the air, while modem sentimenta¬ 
lists mistakenly gushing over faded fabrics, have attributed 
the softness of the colours to the mellowing effects of that 
same air. 

These geographical and climatic theories are part of a 
general view which began in the eighteenth century and 
whicli has been especially current since die late nineteenth 
century glorification of Nature, It is a naive philosophy that 
sees in natural phenomena the source and model of evcrv-> 
thing excellent in life. Thus it was tong used to support* a 
sentimental theory of democracy; it has been applied to the 

•ChttrtliRtTr»vdi, p. 134, 
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juatificAtion of ruthless economic piActices; evolution has 
been a shibboletli and ^'Naltire^a way” a slogan for medical 
as well as intellectual quactery. In the am h ia^ according 
to this view, Nature that sets the palette and provides the 
patterns; it is Nature that poses the problems and gives the 
solutions; thus^ the architecture of Persia and Mesopotamia 
was of necessity vaulted because while Nature provided 
abundantly of mud for bricks, she furnished the limber 
essential for a post and lintel constTuction WTith a stingv 
hand. 

The theon' has had some eminent cRpohcnts. Taine*s 
^History of English Literature*^ was an endeavour to enthrone 
clunatic factors in a govetning rfile and tlie theory was re¬ 
vived in a much more modem and sophisticated way by 
March Philips is his really brilliant **Att and Environment.” 
Elie Faurc has repeatedly expressed the same basic idea in 
such glowing, lustrous phrases one is almost persuaded to 
prefer the poetry to the fact, while Professor Huntington 
has endowed the view vnth sufficient scientific rcspectabilitv 
to make a tvide acceptance of it easv. 

It is an attractive notion that art’is, in a sense, the liandi- 
work of Nature, that expressive forms were uithnalely 
moulded by primal forces; that the essential qualities of the 
physical environment were so burned into the minds of men 
that they issued forth again as noble patterns. But there are 
difficulties. It b true enough that Nature can condition the 
materials of the art and that she does furnish the designer 
w^ith many inspiring models. But she does tliis CTetvwhete 
and in many places she offers her substances to ti^kilful 
hands and spreads her glories before imsecing eves. One set 
of peoples respond, another is i ndifferent. 

There is, however, substantial truth in the view that sees a 
certain generrf impress of climatic and geographical facioni 
on cultural achi^ements. There can be no question but that 
the climate of Persia with the exhilarating atmosphere and 
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bnUiaot sun has left tta mark. Recent researches in the 
action of sunshine have shown that it is a factor of primary 
importance m mamtainiti|r physical and mentat vigour and 
of ail the natural endowments of which Iran can boast, 
from time iimnem.oriiij it has been the gorgeous sunshine 
which has perhaps been tlie most precious. Every traveller 
in the land becomes poetical in its contemplation. 

Again, if transparency of atmosphere does dispose to 
mental luddity as has been so universally held in the case of 
Greece, tliis may be one of the sources of the peculiar clarity 
which has dbtinguished Persian art. In ei eiy period of her 
long artistic life the vague and tlie obscure have been offen¬ 
sive to Persian taste. Predsion, definiteness and controlled 
articulation have ever been the commanding ideals. 

Persia is, moreover, a country requiring constant effort. 
Only in a few sections is there the lavish productivity that 
encourages indolence, nor were the fieshpots ever sufficiently 
rich to corrupt more than a few spirits. 

Somewhat more specifically, too, the climate and geo¬ 
graphy of Persia have contributed in, some degree to the 
ardstic expression. In no country of the world is the drama 
of physical life and death so strikingly embodied in the land¬ 
scape. Even the eternal succession of night and day is more 
momcntoiK in Persia than in other lands, and it has widely 
been held that the emphatic and daily presentation of various 
opposing forces and aspects of nature was one of the factotv 
that suggested and to the popidar mind confirmed the 
Zoroastrian dualiam of the eternal warfare betn'een good 
and evil. The conception of the garden which had such im¬ 
portant consequences for Persian design in so many fields 
owes everything to die exhilarating contrast between the 
desert and the sown, bettiecn Paradise and the wilderness 
{cf. p. aoj). And it is not impossiblci though perhaps a bit 
fantastic, to see in the Peraian tendency to intensify of de¬ 
coration a direct echo of the ever recurrent contrast between 
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the Imh fertility of the \ratered space, green, mstlmg, with 
fihifnnp shadows, making a concentrated pattern against the 
neutral immobility and blankness of the desert, 

But the most effective influence that get^raphy exerts on 
culture comes from the contacts that it opens or excludes 
with other crvilisatioos. The vital force in progress, by the 
common consent of anthropologists, has been just this con- 
ffucnce of varying cultures with their different ideologies 
and techniques. Such contrasts have always been a challenge 
and every great adY,mce in h uman civilisation has been 
mediated by an inicrmTnglmg of tradidorui and experience. 
It is not the purity of any race that has given it distinction 
and power, but rather the number and variety of its cultural 
contacts,* and it is this that explains the an and culture of 
Persia. Never wras any country in such vitalising relations 
witli such markedly different neighbours. It is the only 
nation that lias been in direct and continuous association with 
all the principal world civilisations. From each it learned and 
to each it gave. 

To the north-east were many nomadic tribes in the vast 
steppes, forever renew-ing Persia with fresh vitaiitv, and 
beyond them the andent East, wise and skilful, the cultural 
aristocrat of Asia, To the south was prolific India, mother of 
religions, inventor of important scientific and art forms. 
From the west a succession of various influences poured 
into Persia through the centuries, Sumeria, Babylonia, the 
Hittitea and especially Assyria contributed vita] forms'and 
many spedfic motifs and Persia's contacts with Egypt in 
Acha:memim and Sasaman times could not hut be proliible 
Classical Greece, and after her Rome and Bysmtium, sup^ 

*h t». b«n tbrniKh. tiuii b tb nmet,i6c«i 

w« Bn eroepuM, An elemenUuf Imowiedge «f Clunji*i hietory. however 
i^ithiii^oniwnr iocuHMon of new forew diff«tnl idaa. Moreover* 
ihe «uoWT WM m ludf m vasx that there w«, in sJJ ikr great period*. * 
I^ctive .f tarnti^nlr disconccning. contrut between the 

Karth ind tht South. 
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plied ideas of permaoent moulding force. That Persia con- 
acioiisly drew on ail these sources from the earliest times is 
sho^i^Ti by the famous inscription of Darius at Susa in which 
contribucions to his great palace from nearly all tliese 
countries are speciBcally set down. Fifteen hundred years 
later a traveller found in the bazaars of f^amadin at the gate 
of Jeruft foreign merchants from “Rum (Byzantium) and 
Tnd and predous goods frato China, Transoxiana, IChitay 
(North China), Hindustan^ Khorassan^ Zanzibar, Abjsamia, 
Egypt, Greece, Armenia, Mesopotamia and Azerbaijan/'* 
There is further literary testimony for the continuation of the 
same eager and discriminating approprtatinn in later periods 
and this is fully oonfirmed by stylistic evidence, 

Persia was, hoprever, suHiciently remote from all th es e 
countries, sufficiently defended by her battlementcd moun¬ 
tains and her shining deserts, to avoid cultural submeigcnce, 
and those who did conquer her, Arabs, Moguls and Afghans, 
destructive as they often were, did not affect herspiritual in- 
tegiity; for tliese invaders,whatever their numbers, were un¬ 
couth and illiterate and contributed little that could of itself 
suppress or even deflect the development of the Persian 
^thetic genius. Had Chinese or Indians or Greeks settled in 
such numbers irithin her border, the continuity of Persian 
art might have been broken. If in wearing the brilliant tex¬ 
ture of Persian art the shuttle flew from China to Egypt, from 
the .^gcan to the Ganges, it was nevertheless die nimble 
and discriminating Persian mind that presided at the loom. 

An is one of the most perfect expressions of mind. Its 
quality is determined by racial traits as well as by indiriduat 
experience, and Persian art seems with peculiar intknacv 
and transparency to set forth a very distinctive national 
personality. It would be illuminating if we could define 
tlie essential traits of the Persians and show in spcciflc 
detail how they are expressed in their artsi but the analysis 
*Gu]r Le Struigfr, latidt of the {Cntern Cftliptute, p. 315, 
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and summary' of the constftutrvc characteristics of any 
people is an extremely dubious undertakbg, and the task 
of satisfactorily rdating Pmian art to the Persian mmd 
is a problem for the future. 

This question of the bases of natiormi mentality thus 
expressed in the arts has, until recently, been rather casually 
dismissed on the assumption that it w-as the consequence of a 
definite pliysiological and nervous constitudon as primordial 
as original sin, and the observation of Persians at tvork would 
seem to lend some support to such a ii'iew. The head weaver 
carrying in bis mind a pattern as complicated as an orchestral 
Score or children, almost babies, swiftly and accurately 
working designs according to instructions that are, after all, 
often most ambiguous; men and women mpidly tying 1,200 
knots in a ^uaie inch on warps so delicate that they arc 
almost invisible; the mosaic faience worker steadily and im- 
ei^gly assembling his intricate patterns of tinv segments 
vrifoout ever seeing the face of the design; tlie gla^ cutter In¬ 
cising hia pattern surely by the sense of touch, his vessel be¬ 
tween ^ and the whirring wheel; an uneducated man who 
can review^ in memory not hundreds but thousands of objects, 
with detaikd, exact descriptions, aU these and many other' 
similar evidences seem to point to a special and superior 
endowment of mind or band. 

Bui the thcoiy that there is a specific biological equipment 
that IS the determinant of any national mind has been con* 
dtmvely aside by pmctically all specialists competent to 
deal with such qu^tions. Inherent racial superiorities or in- 
fcnonties arc a myth that cannot be establuihed by any 
^enttfic venficadoa, damaging as this is to the pride of the 
Nordics. It 1$ not to any hypothetical structure of tlic 
nervous systt^ of Persians or their hmatc capacity or anv 
other physical quality* that we should look for an explanation 
of the oicellencies of the Persian arts. 

let, even though it have no discoverable physiological 
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basis, there ts none the Jess such a thing as nationaj character, 
a pattern of qualities, tendencies ami capacities resting, noton 
a biologicai, but on a cultumt basis, TTie result of language, 
custom and popular ^risdom, this character ia independent 
of any particular afErmations in religion or literature. 

These culturally determined traits are responsible for 
much of the character of Persian art. Only if patience, for 
example, was an easy and natural virtue to the Persians could 
they InrsT produced the sort of art they did. To weave a car¬ 
pet of 90,000,000 knots, to spend two years on one t>oolc cover 
requiring some 500,000 separate impressions, to take a year 
to string the hundreds of delicate warps for a Egured velvet, 
and aa much time again making the thousands of shuttle 
passes to draw the design, mean a quality of patience that 
could not be commanded nor even acquired by any tempor¬ 
ary ad%' 3 ntage or necessity, but must be in some sense basic. 
The remarkable skill of hand demonstrated in every 
Persian craft is the result of a capacity For concentration as 
w^cll as patience. Only a people who [>y some natutal per¬ 
suasion cared more for perfecuon than for time could have 
accomplished these many miracles. 

Some of these traits are common to all classes, otliers are 
limited to special groups. The fastidiousness which is a 
marked quality of most Pemian art of the Lslamic period is 
probably, to a iaige degree, a reUcction of the manners and 
standards of the court. Tliougb widespread ^ it could hardly 
be called a national trait any more than the craftsman's 
patience Is an attribute of the aristocracy. It is rather a 
consequence of demand and of the social revrurds attached to 
It. Moreover, exceeding competence In craftsmanship is a 
complement of an art that is primarily decorative and hence 
essentially an exploitation of mateiials. An art that must 
depend for its effect upon its own perfections and not on 
literary associations or any direct portrayal of emotion con¬ 
tinually demands finesse. 
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The marked inteHeciuality of Persian art, its inaistence on 
lucidity and accuracy to a degree that distinguishes it from 
the art of its neighbours, may be due partly to the clean and 
exhibrstiog air which creates a habit of expectation, disposing 
men favourably to clear outlines and precision of form and 
ariangeincni, but it probably results even more from the feet 
tl^l intelligence has always been respected in Persia. The 
wise have often been a class apart, recipienis of every kind of 
honour. The Koran enjoins man to seek knowledge even 
though the search lead to Cliina, Tlie enthusiaam of the 
uncouth conqueroia, jocularly those from Centra! Asia, 
for ihe attributes of civiliaation immediately increased the' 
esteem in which science and history as well as an were held 
and every great poet, geographer or astronomer walked more 
proudly because of the recognition and opportunities that he 
received at the courts of the Seljiik princes or, bter, the 
Moguls and their immediate successors. 

How decisive this intellettusl superiority of Penhm art 
was a shown by Ae fate of iu most characteristic patterns 
when adapted and translated by neighbouring peoples Tlie 
gwOT Penaan designs, whether in faience or carpets, are 
h)^ly ordered md perfectly co-ordinated on subtle and 
M-con«,lcd double or tripiepattem systetns in contrasted 
but co-ordinated rhythms. The foie fifteen* and sixteen* 
«n^ 2S complex but as lucidly composed as a 

Bach fu^c. VVTicn *e same models are followed i^ndi a 
despite the ambition tosutpaas and the unstinted support of a 

ir",'’ at* inirSuced, 

the toral raidt IS rnferror. The colour in the finest Indian 

examples is niAer and more intense, the dratring 
of snrp^ finesse. *e materials ineredihly gorgeous^ 
the intellectual rcMurca are impmerished. Subtil o’f^ 
hoon were omitted or blurred and consiatency was ignored 
l^eisian pattentt undergo an even more se,S!i deterrSation 

at the l“"<* of **uninteUectualattlatsof*e Ottoman courts. 
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The importance of economic facto re in determining tlie art 
of ever)’ ooimiry is now such a cominonphtce that it no longer 
needs to be argued that art rises and falls with prosperity. 
White the sentimentat theory of ihe starving poet, the notion 
that poverty is a wholesome background for aesthetic creation^ 
may in mdividual cases be true, general poverty is death to art 
and the great epochs of artistic creation have coincide with 
great wealth. But the greatest wealth does not necessarily 
produce the greatest art. Tlie aesthetic aclucvemcnts of the 
period of Shah Abbas are distinctly inferior to those of die 
time of Shah Ismail. W’ealth contributes to beauty, hut does 
not automatically create it any more than climate or geo¬ 
graphy. In Persian art it has always been especially import¬ 
ant because ao many of the arts, like carpets and textiles, 
called for expensive materials while others, like thfe book 
covers, the miniatures, and the great faience decoratioiiis 
required a costly amount of time which someone had to pay 
for. 

Social and political conditions played an equally deter¬ 
mining rfile. Peace as well as prosperity, security as well as 
excitement, encourage the arts, This principle cannot, how¬ 
ever, be too widely generalised. It was not necessarily the 
complete organisation of the whole of Persia that created 
the finest art, for great art w'as produced in the courts of the 
smaller princes as well as at the capitals. Yet whenever 
political conditions nourishing ambition and confidence 
fostered the rise of a national enthusiasm, the powers of 
the artists were more amply released. 

But even more important than such general considerations 
has been the character of the monarch, for from the da)^ of 
Cyrus the Great it was on the royal patron that the arts im¬ 
mediately depended. Indeed, the history of Persian art 
might be UTittea in terms of a series of dominant person¬ 
alities: the Seljuks iviih their glorious domed and vaulted 
architecture (Fig, 2); Ghazan Khan w'ho created the feiry- 
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like Dtue Mosque of Tabriz; Uljaicu Chodabenda Shah who 
was responsible for the splendid mausolcuin of Sultanich, 
the Mosque of Varanun, and a tmgniScent development of 
stucco ornament; Shah Rukh the great bibliophile and his 
sister, who was able to command the Mosque of Gobar Shad 
at Mashad, the most lirilliant building in Peraia (Fig, 7); 
Baisangur, possessed of a consuming passion for calligraphy 
and paintiug and tlie friend and protector of Bihzad and 
Mirak; Shah Ismail who in turn regarded Bihzad as half his 
kii^oni; Shah Tahmasp with an effeminate enthusiasm for 
ah the arts; or Shah Abbas, the robust and forceful, to whom 
personally and individually much of the glory of Isfahan is 
specifically due, and in our oivn day Riza Shah, under whose 
patronage old monuments are being restored and the revival 
of the arts encouraged. Nor was it only the financial support 
provided by these monarcha that was detcmiinate, but iJieiT 
personal and enthusiastic participation in the work they 
patronised and inspirited. Shah Abbas himself laid our gar¬ 
dens and planned for buddings in Isfahan and gave detailed 
instructions to his workmen, Shah Tahmasp faithfully 
studied painting and raUigraphy and wTought creditably, 
Baisangur was an artist more genuinely accompliahed than 
many a professional. 

In a civilisation where the monarch is such a force ss he 
always has been in Persia, he not only detennines the issues 
of life and death, war or peace, but he dictates also more in- 
timately the occupations, the enthuaiasma, the topics of con¬ 
versation, the dresb, deportment and general styles tvhich are 
the order of the day throughout the land. His patronage and 
his interests are everywhere itnitaicd, and if he can command 
the greatest artists, the courtiers and the petty princes are 
equally eager to give orders to the iesa great until there b 
built up a world of opportunity and appreciation winch 
promises spiritual and material reward to all who bend effort 
and talent toward the creation of twauty. 
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Another source of the greatness of Persian art is its 
communal character. The inditiiduai acbievements, however 
brilliant, are sustained by a tradition of great antiquity and 
by a racial as well as a national consciousness. The Persian 
artists have always been far more an organic part of the 
community’ than those in the modem western world. This 
means not only that the artist derives his themes, his point of 
view and his technique from the past but also that he is in 
intimate and natural relations with his environment. Isola¬ 
tion of the artist a n d concentration on his precious individu¬ 
ality, so often negatively dehned in terms of difference or 
even eccentricity, have had no counterpart in the history of 
Persian an although it has for centuries been characteristic 
of art In die West, 

This makes for co-operation and interchange among the 
various anUts, no doubt another reason for the escellence of 
their work. Peiaian artists never hesitated to copy Irom one 
another, or perhaps we should say, to ngg the common 
themes and employ tlie same formulse, in so far as the special 
task and material made it possible. Moreover the various de¬ 
signers ivere also brought into close relations with one an¬ 
other by means of the court ateliers created to meet the 
artistic ueeds of the great Shahs, In these organiaations it 
was the painter and calfigrapher, as the most gifted, highly 
trained and important, who wielded the ultimate authority 
and set their impress on everything from architecture to 
embroideiy. 

There were many advantages in autii relationa. All were 
held to the highest standards of die time and each worker felt 
the presence of an exacting audience of fellow experts. 

It is, of course, difficult to decide what are the conditions 
best suited to creative effort but we know from our own 
etivironment which are untavourabie. Distraction, confusion, 
uncertainty, the paralysing inhibitiona of self-distnist are 
fatal to any effecth'e organtz^tion of those faculties which are 
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engaged in serious artistic production; they quench the 
ardour essentiaf to alt creative ’work* 

Unity of purpose, so characteristicalJy lacking in the 
"Western world, is one of the principal sources of mental and 
spiritual energy. In the greatest periods of Persian art, wort 
was favoured by simple and basic integrity which released 
iniagination and fixed purpose. One cannot aay that life in 
Persia was always peaceful or secure. There were always 
elements of danger. But there w as a stability of outlook pro¬ 
vided by a rdigioua conviction that had been harmoaiously 
adjusted to the national disposition which enabled the artists 
to face their esthetic problems, with souls well knit and all 
their spiritual battles won. Whatever their indiridual prob¬ 
lems—poverty, hunger, unhappineas, whatev'cr the immedi¬ 
ate social and political uncertainties, tlrcy knew where their 
values lay and could hold lo their purposes. 

This religious and ethical conviction was indeed a factor 
of unmeasured potency In shaping the art of Persia. It de- 
cennined its highest ideals, endowed it with seriouHness and 
maintained its enthusiasms .The artists* values were grounded 
in a fundamejital world philosophy, a tiicory of the nature 
of life and tlie universe, a scheme of God and man to which 
vve now must look. 

That Persian art was basically determined after tiie Arabic 
conquest, by the Islamic theology has been univcrsallv recog¬ 
nised; but this determination has almost always been inter¬ 
preted in negative tenns. It has commonly been asserted 
that Persian art k primarily decorative because the Mu¬ 
hammadan religion forbade the representation of living 
forma. Deprived of representation, the Persians were forced 
to concentrate their varied and resourceful national talent 
into the one narrow channel of decoration, and from this 
their art derived superior intensity. 

There can be no doubt at all but that the prohibition 
against the representation of living foims, which, by the way, 
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was not an utterance of the Prophet but an interpretation 
and interpolation in subsequent canons, has hampered a free 
devebpinent of the pictorial arts in Pereia as well as else¬ 
where in the Islamic world, and there are well-fcnown cases 
in contcmporafy times of fanatical mullahs protesting in the 
name of Islam against even such innocent paintings as the 
murals on the exterior of the Chahtl Sutun which, in defer¬ 
ence to this scruple, were covered with plaster some fifty 
years ago only to be revealed again quite recently. 

But the effectiveness of tliis prohibition m Persia has been 
very much exaggerated. Living beings are not only lavishly 
portrayed in every Peraian an from painting and ceramics to 
sculpture; they are even represented in some of the mosques» 
though numerous statements can be found based on theory 
and not fact, that here at least the proscription was dev'cutly 
respected. Thus over the eniiance of the Mosque of Haroun 
aj Valiahd in Isfahan there is a carved wood panel with a 
pair of dying angels resonbliog those in the Sasanian carv¬ 
ing at Tak-i»Busiaa, Even some of the shrines, around which 
dusters a greater fanatidflin tlian about any of the mosques, 
have their representations of living forms. Directly over the 
entrance to the sanctuary of Shah Abdul Azim hangs a large 
painting of the Prophet and his Companions, and in another 
part is a full^ized statue of Musafa ed-Din Shah. At Kum 
the tomb of Path AJi Shah is hung around with curtains of 
Rasht style embroidery made by Ids daughtera, faithfully 
portraying this black-bearded profligate. At Mashad, in the 
holy ehtine of Imam Riza, in ibevery tomb chamber, there is 
a life-size portrait of the venerated martyr himself, and the 
entrance to the tomb is hung with curtains embroidered 
with human figures, while the sarcophagus is frequently 
covered with gold brocadts; adorned with birds and animals, 
and in tlie court are many spandrels with pairs of peacocks, 
a common motif in architectural faience ornament, Tlie 
princes in particuiar set the prohibition at naught and 
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encouxRgpd artbts whose accomplishmeiita knew no limits 
exeept those of their own ideas ami competence.* 

Into the subtle differences between the Sufi and the Shiah 
theology in this matter, a £ar more complicated problem than 
has usually been thought, we should not enter here. In ex¬ 
planation of the t-epresentation of living fotms even in their 
mosques, a practice so honifyitig to other Muslims, the Per¬ 
sian theologians make the perfectly reasonahte defence that 
the edict was devised only against idolatry which in the 
Prophet's own time had become so gross a superstition as 
almost to destroy the possibility of spiritual life. 

The reason given by the Koranic commentators for the 
ruling waa that the representation of living forms involved a 
blasphemous incursion into the domain of divine creation. 
Such presumption was offensive and intolerable to Arab theo¬ 
logy'. fiut there w'as In the Persian background a wholly diff¬ 
erent religious tradition; for the i^ence of Zoroastrianism, 
the Persian national religion for more than a millennium, in¬ 
volved the willing and loyal co-operation between God and 
his creatures. They were by every precept urged to fight on 
the side of Ahum Mazda, god of light and good, against 
Arhiman.his ever-threatening opponent, and God’s uldmate 
triumph was held to be partly achieved by the piedous assist¬ 
ance rendered by mortals. Thus in the original native Persian 
conrxptiott co-operation, with God was not a presumption, 
but a duty. If, even in spite of tliis amclloratijig bias, the 
artists* subjects and range were still limited and directed 
always along the lines of decoration, this was in response to a 
basic preference that has played a more or less dominant rfile 
in the entire art of these regions since prehistoric times. 

The dualism of Zoroastrianism was by Islamic tinru-a 
gradually giving way to a more imminent phil{»ophy. The 

•Sir THtiniM AmoIJ in n li»rtied, wise, end chamin^ booli, Painting tn 
(heford, E9zfl, Kb» diadosed the dcfidcndci cf tbe paim nf view dut 
AW-emphsitUc* tftii proliiWtiwi, Mui has ehowii dmi the Peniio invtbict 
for bwuty wu tno d«^ end ittona to be thm eoneirmined. 
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characteristic Asiatic world-view affirnis the ever-present 
reality of spiritual values and forces and the essential one¬ 
ness of man and his environment. On its material side this 
andcipated the scientific theory of evolution which for the 
modem world re-established the connection between man 
and his humble origins that, in theistic pride, he had, lihe a 
parvenu, sought to deny . 

This attitude united early with certain mystical elements in 
Islam. “God is nearer to you than your own heart beat** was 
one way in which the imminence of the divine in human life 
was expressed in the Koran and Persian dseoiogy, and 
certainly, after Seljuk times, Persian Muhammadanism was 
infused with a quality of poedc imagination, that developed 
these hints in a truly Iranian manner, appropriating meta¬ 
physical eltMnpntfi from India and from Greek Nco-Platon- 
iam. A theological poetryt or a poetical theology called 
Sufism, scarcely surpassed in elevation by the devotional 
literature of any language, soon modified the legalistic 
harshness of the Arab dispensation and, restoring the Persian 
sense of a vital personal [elation with the Deity, opened the 
way for an inspiration in art that lent new fervour to the 
cieatbns of the time and was in a real measure a compensa¬ 
tion for the repressions of dogma, though it never displaced 
them. 

The essence of Sufism is a paasionnte affirmation of the im¬ 
minence of the Divine, die assurance that God, the living 
Whole and perfect One reveals Himself through all creation, 
and that every object of admiration and love ultimately leads 
to Kim; tliat the luimblest object partakes in some degree of 
Divine Perfection and that w^hich wc see cither in nature or 
in persons to admire is the reflection, often in a remote and 
dim shadow, of the Absolute, near yet far. The Sufi sees in 
nature the outer garment of the living spirit, in the meanest 
thing and the lowliest material part of the texture of the 
perfect and tlie sublime, and to hun it is man*'s privilege and 
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duty to wfing from rductant matter its witness of divine 
perfection, in Hegel's phrase, “to release the import of 
appearances/' 'ITie phenomena] world is a veil before the 
face of the Ideal and tlie Almighty, but to the penetrating 
eyes of faith it is transparent, and love reveals a divine 
glory. 

In almost Platonic phrase the Sub poets celebrate human 
love as but the beginning of the love of God, and explain the 
strange enchantment of beauty as a message from the divine. 
Beauty is the signal of the Holy Presence. It is a challenge to 
begin our heavenly journey, to seek the blessed union with 
the Source of all being who forever manifests Himedf in 
light, love, and the beautiful, “God hath planted Beauty in 
our midst like a flag in the city" is Shabiatari's affir mation 
tJtat beauty is the symbol of all our deepest loyalties, an 
inepidtmg reminder of God the King; that, as others liave 
said, Beauty, the light of the world, is the effulgence of the 
Divine countenance.* 

Beauty thus is not something special and apart, for the 
divine relationship includes all of reality and infuses itself 
througii every phenomenon of nature so that each object 
and each event, if studied with loving care, will re^’eal its 
message and proclaim its celestial inheritance; “0 God, I 
never listen to the cry of antmak or to the quivering of trees 
or to the murmur of water or to the warbling of birds, or 
to the rustling ivind, or to the crashing thunder without 
feeling them to be an evidence of Thy unity and a proof that 
there is nothing like unto Thee/*f 

If the world of Nature is so intimately bound up with 
divine perfection, hotv much closer must be man's own 
spirit. In the phraseology common to the w estern world, God 
resides also in the heart of man, and beauty is His speech, 

•ErteUc WuntDod, The Poena of Sliabistui, </,nndi!. Sufi, ID tfie En- 
cycjopedut m IbZiai Ktid mfifiy pABatgu m E. G. Erowne, Literstr Hlitory 
Fmii. 

tQuoccd KichoboD« The Myvtica of UhmA, p, 7 
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In a passage worthy of the Phaedrus, At-Ghayjsali says: “The 
heart of man has been so constituted by the Almighty that, 
like a flint, it contains a hidden fire which is evoked by 
music and harmony and renders man beside himself with 
ecstasy. These harmonies are echoes of that higher world of 
beauty wluch call the realm of spirits; they remind man of 
Im kinsfiip to that world and produce human cniotiona so 
deep and strange that he is piwerjess to cx^phun it.''* 

One cannot claim that such a point of view was itself an 
originating force in the creation of beauty, A passionate love 
of beauty was a powerful motive in Persia long before it re- 
ceit'ed this philosoplucal expression; but it is clear that such a 
view must deepened and intensified die cixperience and 
lent a favourable support to every artistic effort; and again, 
it must ha\'c keyed up each artist to gauge his woric by the 
standards of infinite perfection, to form it more resolutely in 
the light of the Ideal rather than content himself with the 
leaser values of honour and reward. Indeed, one feels con- 
stantlv in the examination of works of Persian Islamic art 
that the artist did consult perfection and that the audience 
for which he wrought was nothing less than God himself. 
The decoration on the bottom of a bowl or a bronze jug or 
the delicate pattern sometimes w’orked under a silver inlay 
on a bronze, revealed only by accident and damage, show an 
inspiration that surely expressed itself too in the visible 
design. 

It would probably be too much to say that Sufism 
furnished as direct and universal a motive as did Chiisti- 
anity in Mediaeval European paiuting. There were no 
specific characteristic tlicmea in Sufism and no organised 
l^y of adherents waiting to be served by a pictorial exposi¬ 
tion. It had no department of propaganda. But it is true tliat 
the whole outlook of this philosophy, which was widespread 

*Al-Glsiti«li,Tlie Alcbeiny of Hoppineas. Wrtdom of the £ut Seiict, 
p* 64. 
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among the cultivated class, was in many ways favourable to 
a high quality of artistic creation. It provided reasonable 
excuse for evading the theological prohibitions, it exalted 
beauty to the level of a divine passion. Its doctiioe of im* 
minence disposed men to see the ideal in the commonplace, 
it saw in the sUghtest hint of beauty an inspiriting challenge 
to perfect insight and perfect love, and in the creation of 
beauty it saw a step toward God, 

How vivid aod how compeUing this attitude and faith 
were is abundantly witnessed by many gifted poets, and the 
general entlmsiasm for Sufi poetry which prevailed among 
the upper classes could not fail to influence the artists. 
These artists, many of whom were avowed Sufis, were 
serious men for whom the religious outlook was as natural 
and stnccie as w'as the faith of the ^niers of China or the 
Italian masters of the Quattrocento,* The artist felt himself 
to be the servant and prophet of the Almighty and His 
creations took on corresponding worth. It was hts task to 
discover beauty, to eliminate the tzansitory and inert, to 
defend it from the accidents of Nature which dilute and 
destroy it and to give it timeless permanence. Thus tines 
were composed for the decomtionof a beautiful tent, quite in 
the style of Kcate' “Ode to Beauty”; 

Here are gardens where no rains have vext 

And great tree branches where no doves have sung 

* ^ ^ - - r , 

The forest beasts you here together find; 

Though foe fights foe, they yet in peace do Jwefl;f 

How close a connection there sometimes was between the 
outlook of Sufism and the artist’s own theory of his work 
is shown by Khwandamir,^ who actually declared that God 

*BOiz&£f^ for rxBntplc^ wu i Sufi, 

fMutiituhbi, Kd-Dictcriii, p, STV.Uuoiiid.Anwld.PauitinBinletMn.p. at. 
tAmcitd, Paiatina la lalam, p. 
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was the Eternal Fainter and the world w'aa his artistic 
creation; 

God's writing and his draftsmanship amaze 
The wise man by their magic loveliness; 

and if God is thus compared to the painter, so also does 
Khwandamir compare the painter to God • 

Is not this spirit one of the sources of the s]mthe3is of 
intensity and serenity that we find in the remarkable por¬ 
trait of a painter at work, intensely absorbed, which rcccniiy 
passed from the Doucet Collection to M. Emile Tabbagh of 
Paris; or of the equally burning yet tranquil vision tvhich so 
illumines the soul of the Poet in the Garden in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts? (Fig- 54)* Surely both these por¬ 
traits and other paintings aa well are sustained by a quality 
of seriousness and composure, a sense of rightness and 
inevitability, which have a transcendent origin- 
Moreover, Sufism not only inspired the artists, it also 
provided for them a responsive and congenial audience that 
sympathised with and understood the metaphysical and re¬ 
ligious hints in their work. 

The specific connection between Sufi Inspiration and par¬ 
ticular artists and their work has never been studied, but it 
is a subject of such engrossing interest as well as importance 
that it cannot much longer be neglected. Even if the evidence 
fai lfi to reveal works of Persian art that are the precise ex¬ 
pression of some Sufi Fra Angelico, the fact will remain 
that beauty and work in bcautj' were endowed by Sufism 
with a status that could not but elevate and deepen the 
entire artistic life of the time. 

^Amuldp op. at. p. 37. 
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Chapter XI 

THE EXPANSION OF PERSIAN ART 

The iiifluence of Persian art has extended throughout the 
world to a degree aiLd with, a persiatenee that has been 
equalled or surpassed only by that of Greece. In the fet 
milleniuuTns of history there tveremoreor less hnmogeneoua 
cultures that spread over brge areas, in Asia probably in'^ 
voicing the whole Continent westward from India and well 
into Europe. In these cultures Persia apparently played an 
important part, although the sped Sc contributions tliat 
issued from the Iranian plateau caimot now be traced with 
any conhdcnce. Professor Hersfeld, how'cver, lias found 
CTudcnce of Persian priority at a number of points .* The 
late Dr. Hall of the British Museum thought that a seal 
with an ibex-headed man that Professor Hensfeld found in 
North-west Persia antedates by a thousand years an almost 
identical seal found in Crete-f No doubt there was a good 
deal of give and take in all these districts, but none of these 
questions can be settled until archseologists have had an 
opportunity for searching work on Persian soil. 

The identification of the immediate antccedeats of the 
Sumerian civilization b one of the most challenging prob¬ 
lems tn archaeology to-day. Some evidence points to Persia, 
Quoting probably some legend of the Sumerians, the Old 
Testament says that “the people joumejed from the East 
and came into the plain of bhmar Babylon^ and dwelt 
t h e r e, and C. Leonard Woolley says that the Sumerians 
“believed that they came into the country with their civil¬ 
isation already formed, bringing with them the knowledge of 
agriculture, of working in metal, of tlie art of writing; ‘since 
then,* said they, * no new invention has been made’.”^ 

•C/* Ulufftntcd Londiiq Miiy md Jimc 

fBnikh Moiciifn QuutieElj, VoL [11^ p, 70. 

try. Lcotuifd Woollcr. Ur Df thfj Chftld«st, Lofidao, 1^=9, p. ^ 
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THE EXPANSION OF PERSIAN ART 
These hints have had an inteiTefiting confirmation in the 
discovery of some gold and pottery vessels at Asterabad on 
the soudiern shore of the Caspian Sea.* About 1835 some 
peasants digging near Asterabad discovered these objects, 
which were subaetiucntly seen by a Russian, Count Cor¬ 
nelius dc Bode, who m^e drawings of some of them and 
published an article in a Russian journal which appeared 
in a somcwhiit abridged form in an F.ngiiah journal, iJe 
Bode’s drawing shows one figure on a gold cup that is quite 
Sumenan. ‘Hie collection is not homogeneous, as de Bode 
and Rostovtaeff thought, for many of die bronzes belong to 
the same group as the recently discovered Luristan bronzes 
and must be of a much later date than the gold. Whether 
or not the few identifiable Sumerian remains in this find 
arc antecetients of the Sumerian culture or some extension 
of it that may have come through tmde or war, representing 
otdy an accidental survival, is one more problem that can 
be dealt with only by further archaeological investigation. 

The interchange with China began in pre-Acb®meaid 
times. Scholars likg Dr, Laufer hold that the early cultural 
history of China is inexplicable saving in terms of the Persian 
contributtons, which were basic, varied and recurrent over 
a long period. Persian influence continued to expand into 
Central Asia even against tlie wcativard stream of the Turkic 
migrauons and it was strong enough there to modify 
Buddhist doctrine and iconography white that rell^on was 
passing through on its missionary journey to China. 

Westward die course of Persian art took its way at an 
early date. The Ach<emcman and Sasanian in^'asions of 
Egypt left traces in certain architectural features and in 
lejrtile design, Persia was brought into contact with Rome 
in the third century, when the overland silk trade with 

•M. RostmtiriF, Tht Sumcdui Trewufe of Asmbad. (« ihe Jouimt 
of Efeypaan Aithsoiogy, Voi. VI. p. +: md VTndimii Minonki, Tnni 
rn jDUTBfll Da. 1930- 
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China began to dcvelopj RJid, *is Dr. Breasted says, it was 
a thoroughly oriejitalbeii Rome that marfeod the end of 
the Classical world* It was hvo Persian rd^ions, 
Manichtriam and Mithraisra, whicli were so potent in the 
late Roman Empire that oen Christianity was threatened 
hy the one and profoundly influenced by the other* Just 
what specific artistic contributions came with this contact 
and transmission of ideas is still a controversial question, 
but that they were real and important is incontrovertible* 
It is notew orthy that scone of die outstanding ardiitectural 
developments in Rome appear in the reign of Dioclctiun, 
whose tnterrats and aflections turned eastward. 

After Rome passed into the shadow^ Persia was in eon- 
slantj too often belligerent, contact with By'/aniium, atid 
maiiv cultural motifs were interchanged. Among the eastern 
in BvJtantium that of Persia was necessarily 
dominant. She was the great .\5latic power, facing 
Byzantium as an equal and rival for world dominion. TTie 
clearest and most dtxisive contribution of Persia was in the 
field of textiles. The lordly, hieratic style of the Sasanian 
silks became the fashion in Byzantium and W'as imitated in 
mm in provincial renditions on many European looms. 

One of the ceramic styles of Persia, too, entered into the 
Byzantine industry and went thence into Europe, for the 
Gabri pottery of Western Persia (i^.p. 67) has a Byzamine 
counterpart, so close in colour and design that Talbot Rice, 
who has made the most serious study of this,| (itids the two 
wares distinguishable, at times, only by technical ciifiercntix. 
From Byzantium the style passed Into Italy, where there 
were vaiioufi edioes and even approximations to the original 
Persian modeU, of which the thiiteenth to fourteenth cen¬ 
tury Orvieto ware is the most conspicuous example. 

*Jimjes Hr fixxastcd. The OrdeiJ of CivilizatiWc Vot, L 

fChiptcf m f^uihcocning Surr^ of PersiiuL Ait on Bjektioui bEtwccn 
Pemko md Byantmt CeMmki, 
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The Abbaaid Caliphate in the iviiith century, ^de 
famnua by Haroun ar-Rashid and his Arabian Nights 
which are more Mesopotamian and Persian than Arabian, 
was dominated by Persian cuItDre, Tlie Islamic world, 
Tkh, pw’crful and superbly organised, was now brought far 
the first tune into constant rckfinns with the West. Hanoun 
ar-Rashid and Charlemagne exchanged gifts and embassies, 
and Baghdad, the most magnificent city in the world, with 
tile exception only of Byzantium, was the distributing centre 
for Persian ideas and Persian styles. Some Abbaaid panels 
of carved wood, recently discovered near Baghdad, point to 
Persian workmanship, and w’c know that many Persian 
craftsmen were summoned for the enrichment of Baghdad. 
It b probable, too, that the pointed arch was developed 
there* and then carried wrestward to the Mediterr^ean, 
where it appears first in a cistem at Raraleb, then in the 
Nilometer on the Island of Rhodes (86i) (Fig. 3) and, on a 
grand scale, as the unit of conatruction in the Mosque of Ibn 
Tulun (S67), From Syria and Egypt it was early distributed 
to Europe, first to Sicily, where the oldest example is in the 
bridge of AdmiralDon Giorgio of Antioch. From Sicily itwent 
with the Normans to France and England. Russell Sturgis’ 
statement that certain types of Persian architecture contri¬ 
buted to medifleval European building almost as much as 
did the architecture of Rome itself, b now'widely accept^.f 

Asia Minor under the Seljuks and Ottomans might 
almost be called a cultural esttenflion of Persia. When the 
Turks swept into Persb they were hardly more than bar¬ 
barians, but in both Uterature and the arts they were soon 
eager puptk of Persian masters, and from the twelfth 
century on the Turkish art of Asia Minor is almost com¬ 
pletely under the dominance of Persian ideas and methods. 

•Qf. E. Dicip OttoiMlinht Gothiii StudJen rur Kunst drt Chtenl, 
Vioina* 

tRiuuU Sriirgb^ A Hiwdfy of VeL IL p- 
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The Turkish court carpets at fiiat copied the North-west 
Persian medallion carpets in both d^ign and colour. A 
Persian architect from Tabriz was responsible for the Green 
Mosque of Broussa, whose mate, the exquisite Masjid-i* 
Shah of Mashad* was atso built by a Tabrizi. The bcauttfkd 
so-called Rhodiari faience, although carried out in an un- 
Pergjan intensity of colour was wholly of Persian imptiadon* 
and there ia a tradition, plausible enough, that Sultan 
Muhammad, one of the most famous of Persian painters, 
went to Constantinople to superintend the designs. These 
potteries surpass anything of the same type done in Persia, 
but they are beholden to Persia not mendy for most of their 
patterns but even for technical details such as die use of 
tomato red on a slightly relief tmderbody, a de:\Tce wltich 
has its antecedent in fifteenth and sixteenth century pottery 
found at Saveh, The thick silver and gold brocades arc also 
of Persian dcri^'ation and often hard to distinguish from 
their Persian protot^'pes. 

Indeed, Persian architects, painters and craftsmen 
swarmed the Turkish courts and cities, cither as volunteers 
seeking careers or as prisotiere of war,for skilled artkans were 
a \-alued kind of booty m the Orient. Turkey had so many 
contacts with Kuropc that she in turn transmitted Persian 
styles and mottfo in great volume and through many channels. 

The Caucasus was, for a long period, not nnly a part of 
Persia politically, but was culturally dominated by her. 
Although cthnogTWplu'cally an impressive collection of 
radal stocks, its finest an was Persian or under Persian 
in^nce. Tlic early and medieval Islamic potteries were 
still produced there centuries after the style liad rea se d b 
Persia proper. Pensian lustre tiles, indistinguishable from 
those at Varamin and Ray, decorated the mosques from 

•Dr. R.^M. RiefktKhl hu tcctntly found (ratunlilr flew evidence canccni- 
ina Picnia's fftk in the ceramic m of Avn Minor whicJi ttill be p TiM«b e 4 
in tbt Survey oi fWiion Att, 


THE EXPANSION OF PERSIAN ART 
Tiflia to Darbend. Much of die Bne Caucasus metal ^ork 
is as purely Persiao as if made In Isfahan, and the gold 
and enamel ware of Kumoulk is as Fersiau as thougli from 
Shiraz. The carpet weavers of Daghestan copied in thdr 
own simple and viiiSe way the Vase carpets and other Persian 
types from the Karabagh district and a fcfw from Eastern 
Persia {cf. p. 141]. One of the finest buddings of Persian 
workmanslup of the late Middle Ages is the exquisite litdc 
Palace of the Khan in Baku (Fig. tg). 

Turkestan and Afghanistan were, at various times, even 
more integrally part of the Persian cultural empire than 
the Caucasus, and some of the finest and truest Persian work 
Is to be found tbere^ it was an Isfahan! who put hts name 
on the great mausoleum of Tamerlane at Samarkand. One 
cannot give a sound account of the development of Persian 
art without reference to those regions, both as sources of 
material and mspiration and as a scene of the triumph of 
some of Persia's ablest artists. 

The extension of Persian culture into North India is too 
well known to be described In detail, llianks to the en^ 
thusiasra of the Moghul princes and connoisseurs, whole 
colonics of Persian artists were brought to Delhi, Lahore and 
Agia, there to ply their native skill on a foreign soil, working 
for masters who at first asked nothing better than that they 
should be true to Persian styles. Of course the vital native 
tradition uf North India, with its centuries of momentum, 
gradually asserted itself until we liave, later, a compt^ite 
style which becomes more and more purely Indian. 

Persian workmen found their way into Africa, too. It is 
more than possible that the ninth century carved panels 
of the great pulpit of Kairoiian were the work of Persian 
craftsmen. Even in Zanzibar we find architcemre and faience 
in the purely Persian manner, 

Moreover, Feisian styles not only made thdr contribution 
to the world and srimulated many of the arts of 
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Af^ia and of AfHca fnim prehistoric to modem times, but 
also, through their immediate deiivati^’ies, they enriched 
European aesthetic ideas technique, contrftuting, for 
example, by v^zy of B^-iandum, both textile and ceramk 
models and introducing through Hgypt and Spain, the all- 
nnportani pointed arch. But direct ootitacta between Persia 
and Europe were early established too. The first of these 
were very probably made at Nijni Novgorod, where Swedish 
merchants from Gothburg maintained a station.* By the 
tenth century Peistan influence in Scandinavia had become 
quite substantial. Nearly 50,000 Persian <»in3 (as well as a 
system of tveights and measures and other remains, of 
which a beautiful silver cup is the moat important) have 
been found at various Scandinavian sitra of this period. 
There are also a considerable number of Swedish baptismal 
founts of the eleventh and twelfth centuri^ tliat might have 
been done by Persian carvers. The Sasanian tradition 
reached out its strong hand even to these remote re^ons. 

By the tenth century, if not earlier, Spain also was in 
direct contact with Persia and Persian workmen settled there, 
especially poners- The Persian contribution to European 
ceramics through this diannelis an oft-told tale.f Rome had 
bequeathed a ceramic tradition of a kind, and Gallo-Roman 
pottery has some interesting features, but sensitive contour 
or beautiful colour are not among them. The post-eksaical 
pottery of Europe was dull in form, meagre and harsh in 
cxilDur* The lustre technique which rei-dtalised the bdustiy 
in SouAein Europe was, in the judgment of most scholars, 
a Persian invention which spread westward. The lustre 
faience of Spain and that of Persia of the tenth century are 
often 80 close that tliere w-aa for long a decided differenct; 

*Th*. «i:buiwkd£Ht oiuicr of ihit. »ubj«a Piof. T. J, Arte, of Stock, 
ndlm. 

t<y. Otto F*||». Maiolin. ttui the ciMttribinicM of Horn TertMse 

dt^ BenunI Rdckhatn to the forthrtmitie Survey of Fenian Art on thi* 
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of opinion Eis to whether 3 lovelji' tittle lustre mihrab in the 
Sdiloss Museum of Berlin was Spanish or Persian; and it 
is still diiheuSt to distinguish it in colour or in technique 
from the famous signed and dated bowl from ^falaga in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum.* From Spain the technique 
went to Italy. Thus the glories of Dcruta and Gubbio are 
hut glints r^ected from a Persian sunrise. 

New discoveries constantly eonhim and expand the story 
of Europe’s debt to Persia. Fragments of etched ivory have 
recently been found at Ray that are unmistakably ante¬ 
cedents of some of the Sicilian ivory, and the ornamentation 
of strong-boxes with applied human hgures in semi-round, 
as on the coffers of Limoges and the Rhine Valley, was 
originally a Persian idea appearing on a Persian example in 
a fonii so close to the European derivatives that one could 
be pardoned for confusing them (Fig, 87). 

From the time of Marco Polo European travellers and 
embassies were penctraimg Persia, and by the fourteenth 
century several Italian cities were maintaining legations at 
the courts of the Ilkhans, Following Venetian missions to 
Persia in the fifteenth century and the establishment in 
'I'abriz of trading houses, a group of Persian metal workers 
set up shop in Venice {tf. p, 184) and we have a good many 
fine examples of their sltill in carved and encrusted bronzes, 
some of the best of which bear tlie inscription Muhammad 
el-Kurdi. These bronzes are in a rather different style from 
those of the Near East, They are slightly greener in colour 
and the patterns are finer and more intricate. Hence it has 
been concluded liiat these modiRcations were locally con¬ 
tributed by the Venetian taste. But tlie earliest of these 
pieces are purely Persian and arc indistinguishable from 
others found in Persia wliich, like a piece in the Stora 
Collection, carry Persian inscriptions, 

Italian bookbinding also looked to P ersian mruleja and 

*I owe [hi£ obuin^AdaD to Dr. £. Kut^hncln 
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many Italian astronomical and navigating instmmcntB were 
copies and elaborations of Persian prototypes. From the 
twelfth century^ on, tlie textile art of Italy was constantly 
beholden to Peisian designers; thus many of the handsome 
Lucca brocades can be traced to Seljult aniecedenta, the 
patterns being in a few cases almost identical, though there 
are evidences of the priority of the Persian versions. 
Indeed, European textile design is generally under great 
obligations to Persia, many of the most ramilior patterns 
being ultimately of Persian invention, wlule in Uie carpet 
industry all but a very few designs are based on Persian 
originals. 

Throughout the arts of design, as a matter of fact, Persia's 
influence is most emphatic. The pattern books of the 
Renaissance, such as the famous one edited by Nolis 
VergUis, were often frankly made up of adaptations of 
Oriental and particularly Persian models.* In European 
painting, on the other band, it is less easy to identify any 
Persian influence, though Gustave Soulier has found many 
interesting and, as he thinks, determinative relations.f 

The importance of Persia in European art is not, however, 
to be measured merely by the contribution of specific tech¬ 
niques or designs, Tliere are certain general qualities of 
elegance, distinction, graceful symmetry and perfection of 
craftsmanship, now ideals In the decorative arts, which, 
however complex their origins, owe a great deal to Peraian 
sources. Such a diffused influence is permanent, reflecting 
the same quality in a wide variety of arts. 

Moreover, the Persian contributions to European arts and 
standards of taste are by no means things of tlie past. Every 
museum that has a collection of Persian art sustains its 
influence and many of our modem artists are turning for 
refteshment and inspiration to Peistan styles, seeing in 

S A ffifitary of Pei¥iai VoL JT* p- a- 
tnOufOoei Onentalea dima la Peiatim TootamCi, F4ni+ 
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certain of them the fiucoesaful realisation of some of the 
moat characteristie trends of contemporary art. Artists of 
such widely separated styles as Rothenstein, the portraitist; 
Brangivyn, tjie mural decorator; John Storrs, the sculptor; 
ami h'latisse, the colourist and innovator, acknowledge a 
precious inspiration from Persian sources, and Brangwyn 
and hlatisse have themselves made interesting collations 
of Feisian pottery. 

While our heritage from the art of Greece is fundamental 
and uumortal, only Persia can point to such a variety, such 
a wide distribution and such a repeatedly renewed infiucnce 
on other cultures. One reason for this range and vitality of 
influence is Fern’s geographical location. Almost at the 
cross-roads of civilisation, she has been in contact with every 
important culture for thousands of years and has been in a 
position also to disseminate her cultural material. There arc^ 
hoTvever, other regions almost as favourably situated and 
also enjoying a great variety of contacts rvKich liave left but 
little imprint on the progress of art in the world. The 
geographical factor alone is not, therefore, sufficient to 
explain Persia's importance. 

The phenomenon is due primarily to the intrinsic charac¬ 
ter of Persian art. Somewliat the same qualities which bore 
Greek art on its revealing and inspiring mission throughout 
the w'orld, have made Persian art efleciive and carried it so 
far afield. Tlie triumph of Greek art lies in its perfect 
realisation of the essentuil qualities of the ideal human mind. 
It is the embodiment of the luciditv and rationalltv, the 
ordered variety that is the implicit norm of the mind itself. 
Tlie forms of Greek art epitomise the strivings of the 
h itma n spirit in Its moat perfect functioning. Because the 
Greek forms are thus based on the essential nature of mind 
they acquire something of the same communicability, vmi- 
versaKty and authority of the laws of logic which know no 
boundaries of race or time. Transcending these limits, they 
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have an expansive power co-cxtensive with humanity. As 
Seneca said, "The mind abjures a mean and locat habha^ 
tion.” 

Somewhat the same qualities have given. Persian art a 
simibr expansive power. Again its well^rdered symmetry* 
its lucidity that rejects the acddental and the vague^ and its 
iinwaveting ideal of nnionalityt that so fadlitat^ the per> 
ception of design, commended it everywhere to man's under¬ 
standing. For the logic of Petaian as well as of Greek art is 
more than the logic of the syllogism. It involves the essence 
of the whole conscious life of the human being in so far as 
he reaches and maintains the human ideal; his vision, his 
motor responses, hts feeling tone and spedhe emotions, his 
will as as his ideas. These qualities are universal and 
always will be. It b tliey thM have given both Greek and 
Persian art their wide appeal and their unquenchable 
immortality. 
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Chapter XU 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN PERSIA AND FUTURE 

PROSPECTS 

Fob more than two ceatuiies now art has steadily declined 
in Persia. The loss of foreign markets, governmental iacom- 
peten.ce, the dreadful Afghan invasion, the wasteful im- 
perialistic enterprises of Nadir Shah and a succession of 
civil wars resulted in poverty, depression and confiiaion, 
unfavourable to art in any form. The Kajar Dynasty estab¬ 
lished by Path Ali Shah was, save in one or two respects, 
hopelessly dull and tasteless. Aside from a few golden domes, 
it cteiated no interesdng monuments, and even destroyed 
ancient ones. Fa tit Ali Shah obliterated a Sasanian rock 
carving at Ray, a record of precious importance, replacing 
it with ^oss and inert eihgies of himself and six of his 300 
sons. The Zill es-Sultan, a local potentate of odious memory 
who ruled Isfahan in the last part of the nineteenth century, 
was animated by a mania for destruction. Jealous of the 
fame of Shah Abbas, he apparently wanted to destroy the 
monuments that recalled this ^orioua reign. It is said in 
Isfahan that he was more of a blight than the Afghan in¬ 
vasion. All the monuments suffered neglect, and some 
charming palaces such as the Aineh Khanch and the Haft 
Dast were deliberately wrecked. 

Persia’s decline coindded with the mounting prestige of 
Europe* This would have been unfonunaie enough for 
Persian art had Europe been at the height of some one of 
her great periods of artistic understanding, but the influence 
of Europe in Persia comeaponded with the decline of 
European taste and all the atrocities of the “Age of Horror” 
with its inept architecture, gaudy decoration and dumsy 
furniture swept into Persia, particularly from Russia, 
capturing the favour of the nobles and depriving the few' 
existing artists of hope for important commissions. 
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Even at this period of depression, however, taste and 
skin in caliigraphy survived. Mcchanica] print in foreign 
tongues cotdd hardly compete with an art so widespread 
and so highly esteemed. Carpet-weaving skill was main¬ 
tained, cspcciaDy in the villages and mountain districts, and 
handsome and mteresling rugs in a genuine native tradition 
with fine colours and indigenous panems were made dowu 
to the turn of the century. The European and AmericaB 
financing of the rug trade and the demand for quantity 
production, with its inevitable lowering of staridards, 
gradually reduced the weaver to the status of an animated 
machine. But the weavings of Isfahan, of Tabrii! and Maalutd, 
and to some extent of Kerman and SuJtanabad, the last 
few yeans have shown marked improvement. The impetus 
to the revival of the art has come partly from some of the 
upper class Persians themselves; and the problem is recog¬ 
nised by the local authoriti® as well a.s by some of the 
foreign merchants and manufacturere, although, having been 
partly responsible for the debauchery of the industry, the 
foreign interests are now iiaving trouble in re-establishing 
the standards that they helped to ruin. It is especially 
interesting that in Eastern Persia, in Mashad and Birjand 
there has been a genuine revival of nig weaving, and some 
of the better carpets from Bii]and in quality of wool, rich¬ 
ness of ralour and fineness of weave are worthy successors 
of the work of more fortunate daj^. The greatest difficulty 
in this renaissance of the carpet art is witli the designs, but 
the problem has been recognised and a few designers have 
Tccently appeared who really understand the old styles and 
have skill and taste in inventing new patterns. 

The trade in falaificationa has in a number of crafts 
encouraged the levh'al of old meiliods and occasionally even 
stimulated new inventions. Quite a number of fabifications 
of the Vaw carpets have been produced in late years, most 
of them distributed through the Calm market, but they are 
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SO bad that it sc«nis difficult to believe that anyone need be 
warned against them. 

In other fields also the old traditions have been continued. 
Brocade weaving of a sort was carried on in various centres, 
and some imitations of old brocades and velvets have been 
attempted, but these also should deceive no one, though 
some velvets made in Kashan by David Izaak about thirty 
years ago were more successful than the brocades. In 1925, 
shortly after a group of Seljuk silks were disco^'ered in 
a very clover forger of Teheran undertook to produce some 
silk prints, presumably of the ttvelfth or thirteenth century, 
a far easier task than trying to imitate the exceedingly fine 
damasks. Several pieces tvere made and burned full of holes 
with acids and other dcv'ices. 'fhe designs included some 
rather good Kufic, of which this particular vrorkcr is a 
master, but tlie drawing of the animals and foliage had an 
artificial clumaincss quite out of keeping with the style they 
were intended to exemplify. 

The skill in silver filigree work for which Zanjan was 
particularly famous tent itself admirably to some falrifica- 
tions in gold which flooded the market in 1925 (cf. p. 179). 
A romantic demand in Europe for "Saracenic” arms inlaid 
with gold supported even fifty years ago a lively industry in 
Isfahan as w ell as in India, but few arc made now and the only 
types that need bother the connoisseur are those that were 
made in the Caucasus. ITiese were carefully fashioned of 
the finest materials by workers wrho had never lost their 
hold oo the old styles and workmanship. 

The faience makers retained some of their skill in colour 
glazing throughout tlus time, and they have always been 
able to cut their tiles into delicate if uninspired mosaic 
patterns. The reparation of some of the Isfalian mosques 
lias recently revive this skill in mosaic faience and some 
excellently composed panels have been made by the tvorkeia 
outaide of hours. These have copied the designs in the 
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bazaar and on some of the seventeenth centuiy residences. 
Those done with new tiles are rather bleak and dead in 
colour^ but those cut from old tiles arc not so easy to detect. 
Some of these have come into the Western market by way 
of Jerusalem. Some painted pottery in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century styles has been madc^ but only a very 
few workers have been successful in approaching the old 
standards. A few enamels on ungkzed terra cotta have 
appeared, and one of these In the tenth century style is so 
well done there b still some uncertainty as to w^heilier it is 
old or 

There is, moreover, one dangerous type of falaiiicadon of 
these w'arcs, that of assembly and repair. A genuine bowl 
with a lovely exterior but badly damaged interior is polished 
down to a thin shell, the interior of another bowl is fitted in 
^d perhaps the Ixjtiom of a third added. Although the work 
is done with superlative skill, there are quick and reliable 
miJtJioils of detectioa. 

As the Gabri ware mounted in price and popularity, and 
also as the difficulty and coat of recovering it increased, old 
and poor specimens were regJazed and a number were 
created quite new. But these again are rarely of a quality 
to deceive an expert. By far the most convincing frlslfica- 
tions of this type have been the work of certain Paris re- 
Parers, Doubtful pieces can be best tested by comparison 
with fragmenis of assured authenticity. 

A few- paintem have made moderately good falsifications 
and have skiifdlly restored old, damaged mlniatiues. Some 
of the draftamen working m line and wash drawing have 
done work so fine that it has more than once passed ex¬ 
perienced connoisseurs. The binders have continued to ply 
tiictr trade more or less mconapicuouslv, encouraged by 
oc^onal orders from conservative famiii^ for work in the 
old style. Kwntly certain painters and binders have com¬ 
bined to produce a bastard species of cut and painted leather 
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in the fifteenth centm^ style, Rud several of these panels 
have reached Europe, there at first to be cnthusiasdcally 
welcomed as genuine. 

The wood can'crs also found sufficient market for their 
work to keep the technique alive, and they have combined 
with the decorative painters to make diests and doors, a 
flourishing trade in this work haiing developed in the last 
five years, with .America as the principal market. While the 
painted doors always show inconsistencies, overcrow^ding, 
or some other failure really to understand the old style, the 
finest are nevertheless often done with skill in drawing and 
richness and taste to colour. Another style of doors, very 
effective and well done, which recently reached the Faiis 
market has panels covered with delicate plaques of pierced 
and iadsed E>one showing personttages, animals and fioral 
motifs in the sixteenth century style. Some of these doors 
are frankly produced as modem, but others are eiaboiately 
falsified and the prices range from ,^40 to £$00, 

The workers of Persia are conscious of the glorious past 
of their art and still have high standards of skill. 'Ihey are 
capable, too, of intense and long-continuod application. 
'Fheir taste, while vacillating, is real and their admiration 
for certain excellent types is often genuine and enthusiastic. 
The reparation of monuments tvhich has been going on 
under the new regime of various parts of Persia, and par¬ 
ticularly in Isfahan, has brought out many competent crafts¬ 
men. and the results have been excellent, in many places 
the new work being almost indistinguishable from the old. 
Tlie lively-tnindedness of the Persian, his quick response 
to an inspiriting idea, his unquenched admiration for skill 
of eye and hand encourages the hope that Persia is oooe 
more, as so many times in the past, on the threshold of a 
new dispensation. 

For one of the conspicuous features of Persian culture 
has been its extraordinary pow'er of seif-renewal. No 
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dlamity has extingaished the luve of beauty and no period 
of depression has been sufHdent to break the tradition out 
of which the Poaian spirit has tim^and again fashioned a 
new cxpressioiL, If, because of world oondittans as well as 
her own nusfottunes the art of Persia has at the moment 
a difficult task and a future not yet assured, we niuat remem¬ 
ber that the otiilmik has many times been far more boj^eless, 
and that of the Persian ®sthetic spirit we may with justice 
say; 

'*Tbia savours not of death. 

This hath a relish of immortality,” 
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Mosque ofXaym 
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Figiftr 12 

Gutch in the Palace cif the Ali Kapii* 17th «ntufy 
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FigifTf 13 

Mdmh: fkirwrc pa,id, portal of the Maqid-i-Shah. bfa]«t. 





























1 ^ 

fiiitfiicc, J^ortiit of fht: Ul'iihjn 
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xMcwasc fiJencx ponel, ciitran« Kjrthe grcjt dntnc t:h3inht:T, 

J&r&hafi 












in 

fiucnce aud ha/i rfn^iin ihc Masjkd Sl^eikh Lriitf Ullah^ IsfaU^in, 

|62[ 
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Mur*) fiainting in tht itylc of Rizsi Abbaai, ralace of tl» Ali 




Kupy^ 


* 









Figurr l8 

Murai in Euruf^caii style, Palace of the CbaliU Sotun, 

[dfihai] 
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Ffgurp 19 

Entrance to the PaUce of the Klian. Baku. 
Early iftth centuty 















Ftgtirf 20 

A porcekin chpimbcr ip the P^tlacc of iht: Ali ICapu^ Isfahan 




Figun zt 

Wocsden window grills m fhs Mafijid-i-Shah, Isfahan 
rqth ixntury 









Pauiti'cl temi-cotta cup fmm Nitiawntl. PrObalily Ktcond milLi'nniuiin B,C. 
Inatitutc of Arte, Dctrt^il 



F^urr 23 

(JabribQwl griffom. Garous, loth ccnturj, Cleveland Aluaeum of Art 





F^urf 24 

So-caH<?d tiabji bovii witii fantastic human^hcadcd beast. 
GarDUA, iQtb-iith centurita. Louvre 





Figitrt 25 

Bowl with rsidtiiAtic Jeo^Jard, KjnTruiuhafa^ i^th-ioth centuries, 
HuinurfopoLijnfi CoHcctiart, f^odon 









FigMTt 26 

Incised bowli Ray. probahly loth century. Uonsirc 



Fipire 37 

I3ct:p pLitc signed hy .\hii Talib. Art Insritun? nf Chicago 





FiffUrg 

Ustrt bowl. Ray. imb ccntur,, Parfsh-Watwn CollKbon, New York 







f^ure 59 

Bfjcwl Trith black ejlboucttc de^ontlinnp Ray, 12th century* 
Pjrwb^VVaiBon Collection« Nw York 






Fluid of lustre ti|«. Hay, iatli-J3th cciuuHes. 







Fiffurfii 

l.ijatrc relief tilt. Ray, 13th triituiTy. Metropolitati MuKuni of Art 








Jar with rtlicf omanimt in tunjudK faience. Ray, iath-i3th centimes. 
Coilection Baron Etlmond Rothschiid, Paris 














h’ifiwt 33 

Cup wltli painted decomtiun. Ray, latli-ijdi ctnturi4s, 
Farish^Wat^n Cdllecdfm^ Mri\ York 













Fi^e 34 

BowJ with pftintcd iji^DraiK)D, Hay, lath-ijth ccnturin. 
FsDfiih-Walsmi CollectNiw York 






F^uff IS 

svilh pahittfd ilccoiatjon. RaVi ceiituii^ 

AlLan Raich CfititctrEjn^ Los Anj^'-lcs 


D 





36 

Cop with painted deconidon. Ray, uth-ildt cmturia. 
Psri&h-WiitEoii CoUectifm, New York 








Figurryj 

Bowl mth gold relief decnratiiui. Ray, tjth CHitiiry. 
pariah-Waiaon CnnectiaUp 'Svvi York 








/■XlfiwjS 

Ludltc bowl, Ra??, rath rentur)-; Metropolitan Miiseim] of Art 



figure jq 

Lustre bawL Rsi)', tUtfid laSi. Initttulc flf Aits, Chicago 








FiSUteJ^o 

Jar with relief oroinirnt. Passesaion Raymond .JVjmsby, 
San Francisco 
















Ff^ure +i 

PiLL’ha, J^tfi ceit^ury. Colleition E. DebmKam, Londun 










J'tfflirr 42 

Plate with painted decamtiun. Isfahan, 17th cenixiry 
Mrtnnpnlitan Aluscum of .\rt 





Figure 43 

K»ran page mth Kulicacript. i lUi osntiiry.ToJedo Museum of Art 
























E'irigv of NaataliL SL'ripi by Mir AH of Tahrit. i4th»45th t^uiric* 
Boftiun MuACTim of Fine Arts 



TUc with rman^idar Kufic ^ictipt from the 
Mii^id-i-ihKiilii I-Bifd hfl Ji . i^h ctniiirvn 

All [ imliti Itt of Chicago 








































Figure 46 

OrruiiLieritefl pagt WTth Xiin^talik scnpt by Haniid-al-Hasani 


About i6oOh fioatwn Museuiri of Fine Arts 














/'Wvrr47 

Ornamented page. 17th erntnnr. Bnatir. Museum of Fine Art^ 








Fiffure 4S 

lUliminuU^d tSth ccntu/y 

Eo^taii Museum of Fine j\tis 


























Minifttunct middle of the t5i:h tcnluiy 
Collection A* Chester Beatty, tendon 












































Mitiirttiirc fitim rhe Jehianghir Album. i6th ctniur)' 
ColJeciion H.M. ihc Slmli 













F^rf 51 

Mtniaiure ffom thtr J4ikangbir .yhiim. ifirh century 
Otlkitioti 11 AK the Shah 































Dr^nniig, ifith cvntur>\ Boston Mu»um nf Fmt Arts 
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Figtfn 53 

Driiwing by Riaia Abbusii About i.fjoe 
Boalon ^!u 6 (:uni of P\h^ Arta 


































Portiait of a poet. i7tli taartury. atrtti>ri Miiwiint of Fine Am 








^'iSitre 55 

Panel (tf a leailier hnai cm er. i(ith lndjt>utl;ian 

CuUecmn, Paris 








Fi^re 56 

Lacquer €0vcr of n Koran, signed Ali Rba, 1713 
Boston Alusetitfi of Fine Arts 






































Figurr 57 

Detail of 1 csniet. ifith ccatitrj. Muse« dw Arts 
Decnrstifs, t^riB 









e,- 


Fi^rr 5R 

Aultaiil t:arpet. iftth ecnturj'. Formerly in the 
Sane Ctrllct:tiim, Berlin 







59 

Carpet, Easleni Peraia. Eaiiy Tjlh centtify 
NluBeuin filr K-umt iind liidiiatric, Vie ntui 






Figure 

Carpet, Nortii-viesI Persia. Early ttih ceniury 
Altman Collection, Metro|io3itan IVtuscum of Art 







Tabri*. First half of ibih centll^5^ Mueuk: des Am 
D^cumtife, Pans 



















Carpet, Kaatun (?). SeconJ half of ihth centtiT3‘ 
Mti«ir dc* Gijbeliius, Paris 





t'igMrvhl 

Carpel, East^ji t>«T»ia. End of i6th century, Clark Collection. 

Cgrtiaroi^ Gaderies, WaahsfigtQn^ D,C, 
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Ft^rt (34 

Detail ot c;irpet, Kaittni Herein- Early i7tli eentur>^ 
iSkrifK; Ilf TcTiQin Ri^p Masbatil 





So-callcJ V#ac tarfwi, Jmlwglmu Gbali. End of i6tl, ccnton- 
PoB««wori \ln. Rockefelkr-MtCorndck. Clik-ago 





fio-calldd Viifie carpet, Joshaglvita (jliali^ Early 17th ci^nfury 
KeLrkiaii Colkctlon^ New York 





F^urt (ij 

So-caUcd FioiuniiLM: larpci, tirpcstn woren wth mid 
and filver jeliaz (?). Fimt half til 17th teiitun 
K^sidfnz Museum, Munich 





















f'igurr 

Cnqiet, JostuighEtn CihfliL t68i* Krom 
Mnusoleurn of Sh:ih Abbas H, Kum 





69 

Dantiiak found ^ ooitury 

Acltcraf Cullctiion, Parig 







Figure 70 

Bn>cidc with design in mimatu re style- End of ihth century 























Figurt 71 

Urocaidc Hith personages. ifttJi cciitury. ColJeciion Miss L, t*. Sliss, New Vftrk 







Figurr 

Urpcctdc vn gtik! fniimJp [efahiin, Early lylh centafy 

Akithot js collecdoD 



Figvrr 7j 

EiiJ i»r tuHiiUi. Ltfahim. Early lyih niitury, Relduiut Colicctiun, 

New York 



Figure 74 

BnKiide border on gold groitnd, lafithiai. Eirly lytb ccntcry 
Art Eiutinilc of Cbtcago 









F^ure 75 

Velvet, probably Yaad* lyth century'. Kcickifln Collection, New York 















Dmeade mn. i-ph cmuuy. Art Institute nf Chic^ 







ftguTf 77 

Muiair wiibruitioT, isfaliftn, iHtli ccnlu™, Author’s KtJl«.-tjon 



Ftgiire. 78 

Haahi «nhroidci%'. Karlv 19th cenimy, Muaeum of j\rt 











Figurt 79 

pBTDquct, joih-iith centuries. IndjoudjUn Cidlectinn, Paris 





»tth d^rata. c„,|^ 

Mr. and Ajj>g, s*tn A. Lewianhn, Voik 




Si 

-Mimir with BahrjuJ Giir unci hiA harput la relief. 
12th centDTT, Dc Matte CuJIevtianp New York 











Figure 

Bronze ewer with indseil dranilion and butl^a head apout. 
12th ceutuiy. Judah Collection, Art Institute of Oucago 





Jug m silv>tr und gilt with nitUa ili!i!oniitiem. 

12 th century^ CoFlection Ralph Hanirit London 




Ewer IQ bitnize iidaid with siU-cr. North-w«st Penia. 
T3th century. Lom-R 












85 

CwiJlestick in bronze itikid with silver- ijih-Mth ce'ntuiiia* 
Colkctinn U.M the Shah 


G 









F^UTi! 8& 

Kettle vifiih Inciseil tlraira^Dii. nth 
Ct>ltc*iJOfi* Pari$ 





87 

in linjELtc witli applied relief figure*,: nth ceiiiury 
SlDT* CoUcyction, Parifi 


F^ire^ 

Geld bracelet Hitfa filigree decoration. Institute of Aria, Dfctroit 







m I 












Figurf 90 

Basin in bronze with sihxr inlaj'. I3tli centm^-* 
Meifopolitan Alusemn Of Art 





C«idJ«tick in bmwc iidaid with slv*r. Mode by Mutiacnmad 
th^ *on of R^Ted-Din. Shha^. ,35^. CoUeaiun 
RaJph Haiari, f^don 




Figsp-r^z 

Candl£stii.-k in iaciacd brai^ Isfiahan. ^57^79 
Meiropolitan ^luseutn of Alt 




Figttrt n)ij 

Jar in enKnived tin-pbted capper. i8tt centnr)' 
An Institute «f Chiengo 



F^untf^ 

Itaain in engraved tm-plat¥tl copper. lyUj 
Institute of Chicago 


iJith Centuries 













Ftgurf 95 

wood panel of a Koran alam). i jfto 
Metropolitan MiLScum of Aft 
















F^urft^ 

Can-Td w«od pan.!, lafehan. 14th «ntu.>. Indjoudjiai, 
CoJltcoon^Pam 





Fi^rr y; 

[in\ with ivTiry inlny^ imil (.arvcd iiaiitJiii, t^th tTnturj, Mcl]-»|?i»lituii Murteuiu uf .\j't 





















F^wrf rjoo 

Enutmclled j^taasdiah. Found ui Ramadan. 13th'14th ccfttuncs 
Coltcction H.M. the i^hah 
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toi 

bowl inlaid with silver and gnW. Chllwtimi F. Sti^m 



























I'hc Hlbru/ Mountniiui near ShimraiL 









Figure io3 

The muuntstDa tu the aaitili-wcst of Isfiihan 
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